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MR. JOHN STROOD 

CHAPTER l 

Since I .commenced this biography many things 
have happened. It was intended to be xud51ished 
after tne death oC-nim whom I ftave here iu<_ntified 
by the name of Lawrence Rivers. , Rivers, however, 
is unfortunately still alive I say ‘unfortunately’ 
adviseeny, since the fact that he is still living pre¬ 
vents me from doing complete justice to his mernyiy 
under his own name. The thing could not be done 
without libelling a whole community—including his 
wife! 

But let not the public misjudge me. I think there 
can be little doubt that although the ill-natured may 
describe my work as a labour of sijitc, the judicious 
will see Vhat it is a labour of love. But why should 
I care? If mean minds pursue me with thek malice, 
my defence will show how highly .1 was once 
festcemed by the greijt man who cannot even now 
afford to jgnore my existence. Has not ,tlTe single- 
heUrted friend who appreciated him most the highest 
claim to fioHounhis’ meniory ? No doubt my enejnies 
they ccwiprise the whole ignoble army of ignorant 
crimes) will abuse me, and pretend that these pages 
were writtetf with the otbject of gaining ffstoriety 
and exaggerating ray personal influence over qpe pf 
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the most original minds of our time, but for this I 
am prepared. 

AftCr this preface I Vill tell my story as simply 
as I can, leaving jdy own reputation for honesty of 
purpose; to the candour *of the future. Lawrence 
Rivers was himself at one time a lover of truth—‘ of 
truth,’ as he s%id,‘pt any price.’ I think my reader's 
will admit that I have not feared to pay it here! 

But, Lawrence, ifj you found the world’s shield of 
dullness too thick even for your keen spear, in spite 
of high hopes and dauntless courage, what victory 
dare Hc.’p^ct from my feebler attack? 

Somfc French critic has said that England was the 
least favourable birthplace for genius, an "'pinion the 
originality of my own talent compels me to^share. 
The soil is too cpld, the atmosphere too grey, for us 
to attain fullest growth. In matters of no moment, 
in our exaggeration of trifles, we are original enough, 
but in dealing with the graver questions of the 
national life, as a people we have become the least 
intellectually active in Europe. There is a delicate 
quality which the keen observer misses in our life, 
and especially in the air breathed by politicians, the 
absence of which Invites atrophy. Is it because we 
exhausted in the long stiuggle which made us great 
the spirit of self-sacrifice and noble deeds? This 
at least was the dread oppressing Lawrence Rjvers* 
before the .women succeeded in spoiling him. Once 
it was the aim of all he did and said, and of most 
that .hfe* wrote, to .stir ‘ the slhmberin£ spfer^s in the 
fat conscience of his countrv.’ Unluckily in' tis note, 
clear and beautiful as it w^s, thefe was* too much of 
the larfr'and linnet to route a people capable only 
of hearing l the big drum. J^hus k soon became plain 
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to me who most closely watched him that Rivers 
could only become a vital force if he enjoyed the 
suf>pprt of my own practical mind. Of this at one 
ih»e he seemed to see the necessity, but a spirit of 
•mischief intervened, and all iny influence ha* been 
obliterated by a woman. It is this fact that makes 
the present justification of mysclfjhe most generous 
ever planned. * 

The weight of the dull British, world lay heavily 
on the House of Rivers. A swan in a grey-gopse’s 
nest wak n£*morc out of place than young Lawrence 
in Beckstone Park What strange fees of 
heredity gave th<? boy such a father as the^Squire 
of Beckstq^c ? I never knew Lawrence’s mother. 
She died when he was a child. From her he in¬ 
herited Jus beauty. A lady of njixed Irish 
Welsh aycestry, famous for her wit and loveliness, 
her untimely death at Verona from typhoid fever 
just before her husband commenced proceedings for 
divorce, spared two families what threatened to be 
one of yhe scandals of the period. Loid Tcrncliffe 
died ten years later, and there arc now few who 
know what sorrows or passional# temptations in¬ 
duced tfre charming and high-spifited lady to "leave 
the Surly Squire of Beckstdhe and join her love* in 
ItSLlJ. Whether Lawrence ever knew, them I have 
^l#a^s doubted. Certainly he never spoke of them. 
Once, however, in the big dining-room at J?eckstone. 
wliere portraits of the Squire and his wife faced each 
other inAhe quiet tight’stealing in .from the vtfeetern 
^sky through the deep-sft stone*-faced windows.'-he 
tujjiad to rrtc ani said. ‘ How could such a fjair 
possibly be*happy together, Strood? Look at my 
father’s chin and mf mother's eyes ! ’ 
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I followed his glance. The chin was the chin ol 
resolute dullness—blunt and British. It was the face 
of a n?an with all he wanted without the discipiihe 
of the fight to ijcVjuire it. The stolid aggressive 
attitude seemed to say ‘i’m Squire of Beckstone ! 
who the deuce are you? ’ Then I crossed t,he room 
and studied the features of the lady. The artist— 
£?prigg. R.A.—in spite of the conventional treatment 
popular at the time, has caught something of the 
lady’.s nature. The wonderful eyes still shine with 
the wistful ness of the woman’s unsatisued dream. 
That so -'nch youthful beauty had been quenched 
sadly, swiftly, inevitably, as the wave of a scandal 
was breaking over it, called from me an involuntary 
sigh. s A 

/ Jt wasn’t painted for my father,’continued Rivers, 
‘ but for another man whose brother gave it ,to me.’ 

Then he turned away and walked quickly to the 
library, leaving me wondering before his mother’s 
portrait. The fingers of chance sometimes open 
windows through which we glance momentarily into 
the mystery of other lives. The Squire’s dogged 
face, the wife’s wistful loveliness, all acquired new 
meaning. The unseen forces of the woild ate always 
working about us, moulding what is to come out of 
the results of the years which have gone by f of 
these Lawrence was one of the subtlest prodqcls. 
Outside tYie summer wind was stirring the, boughs 
of the great cedars; I was conscious of breathipg. 
an abm'osphere which had helped to mould^genera- 
tiOilV of Riverses. Here, nine hundred years, ago, a 
Norman king had granted, an tfbscure mercenary 
soldier Some acres of ground, and from that dim 
tr^saction^had sprung the family of which Lawrence 
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is the last i«epresentative. I seemed to touch the 
fringe of romance. Throughout the long series of 
vitfasitudes, the confusion,■•of civil wars, the still 
deadlier rivalries of conflicting fcjigiotis strife, this 
family had clung to its owti whilst hundreds «f more 
famous /tames had been engulfed. To what peculiar 
aptitude was this due? Must tl^ angwer be sought 
in the stubborn chin of the ‘Squire of Beckstonfe,’ 
or in the dazzling gifts of his sop ? Lawrence him¬ 
self, I knew, had I questioned him, would .have 
replied', ‘ Political cunning, organised selfishness, and 
the ^bsencc of conviction ".re the main /r.’ti.ses of 
family permanence. The noblest souls founded no 
families.’ # . . 

I r<|call these thoughts, and the sudden sense of 
illuihination accompanying them, because it was then 
that I ljegan taking always mental and sometimes 
written potes with the object of writing Lawrence’s 
life. Little did I imagine then the nature of the 
vindication I should be compelled to give tilfe 
world!. It was Lawrence’s misfortune to underrate 
my value when we worked together, and to disregard 
my criticism when the influence p>f a beautiful but 
unscrupulous woman drove me frf>m his side V But 
such is the rectitude of rr'y mind and my devotion 
to fi-uth, that no one living is capable of doing justice 
to 4 ejther of them except myself. I am not one of 
those who, gazing into the mean pools Qf*sclf, see a 
N.arcissys, but one who watches his fellowmen with 
the dauntless eye of a social philosopher. * . 

Once in the library at Beckstone, as I stood before 
tke shelves* read&g the titles of the books and 
gossiping carelessly, Rivers told me that I' jjosse*sed 
a singular capacity foi; transmitting rays received 
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from other minds and preventing them from being 
lost in space. These words deeply gratified me at 
the time. May they be> accepted here as an excuse 
for the literary imperfections which the veiled native 
of this biography renders inevitable. 



CHAPTER _II 

My own affairs arc of importance in the present 
work so far only as they touch the interests of 
Lawrencf^Rivers, and I shall endeavour to obtrude 
as little as possible. The Strood family had been 
associated as solicitors with tire Beckstcft.e estates 
for throe#gcnerations. My grandfather was senior 
partner in the firm of Strood, Muirhead and King of 
Lirtcol^i’s Inn Fields. My father, unfortunately, 
exhibited marked distaste for the one profession in 
which # a lucrative practice had been prepared for 
him. Naturally the other partners welcomed the 
opportunity of buying him out. The saleVof his 
birthright started him in life witfi something more 
than a competency. 

My stepmother (my mother <Ued when I was four 
ye&rs old) was a lady of high spirit and strong will; 
my father, a man of amiable but irresolute character. 
*IT> gratify his second wife’s social ambition, which,' 
fn # craving for fashionable life, surpassed her reason¬ 
able claims, he set up in‘Mayfaif on«an income 
that aj most permitted solid respectability in South 
Kensington,*an Establishment several degrees beyond 
the range of his inelastic fortunes. 

». One coBsequdtice of this was that I was prevented 
from renewing at Oxflrd the intimacy with Laurence 
Rivers which cammeliced at Archester. For this 
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wasted golden opportunity, kindly and* forgiving as 
I am, I have never been able to pardon rr»y step¬ 
mother. Whilst nothing has been too good fon niy 
two half-brothers Charles and Henry (we are no 
longer ,on speaking terms), the second best was 
s deemed good enough for me. Indeed, had it not been 
for what my stepmother, with singular want of taste/ 
described as ‘ the patronage of the family at Beck- 
stone Park,’ I might have foregone the education of 
a gentleman. But the Squire was my godfather— 
he stood for me (by proxy) at the reqif-At of my 
grandfather; and fourteen years later, after some 
importurrhies on the part of my stepmother, got me 
into the famous school at Archester on the foundation. 

' Lawrence Rivers and I went to Archestcr ip, the 
same term, and it was there that I first fell urlder 
the' strange fascination of his character. As unlike 
the ordinary British boy as a swallow to a sparrow, 
outside the little rebellious circle of which he was 
the natural leader, he was as misunderstood in the 
school as he afterwards became in the world. t 

But for the indulgence of Dr. Smiles, young Rivers’s 
associations with the school would have been soon 
cut short. Luckily a brilliant translation into Latin 
hexameters of‘Young Loehinvar’ brought the new 
pupil under the headmaster’s notice in his first ter'n'. 

‘ I decided,’ said the Doctor to me years afterwarrlrf, 

‘ to keep my eyes on the boy, especially as I guessed 
he was one of the rare lads for whom a public school 
is supposed to be unsuited. What a foitunate thing 
it w^s that he was in my house ! ’ 

Even at this early age Rivers was on the lookout 
for abuses.^} reform, and for tyrannies to defy. On 
the subject of enforced games he addressed to Dr. 
Stniks a'"letter which that enlightened man admitted 
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r ‘ astonished’»him. ‘It was,’ he told me, ‘the most 
convincing plea for the schoolboy right to dispose 
of<h*s own leisure ever written, and I shall always 
, regret that Mrs. Smiles, to whom I was rash enough 
to show it, carried it into tl%e nursery, where the maid 
used it to light the fire! ’ 

» This letter was the first c'vent T in Rivers’s career 
which I noted in writing. How greatly I regret (fbr 
I took my tone from those abqut me) the want of 
sympathy in the boyish comment! ‘ Rivers hajl the 

check to £v\ite to the headmaster to say he’s dashed 
if he’s going to play game. 1 if he doesn’t want to! ’ 
A few days later, in the same little book, 1 come on 
the following entry: ‘ Lawrence, is neither to bq, 
sg,ck(^l nor whacked. Fellows rather sick.’ These 
words a/ least prove how strongly the opinion of the 
school v^as opposed to the champion of its liberties. 

Luckijy for his future reputation, the headmaster 
was capable of making the necessary allowance for 
so exceptional a case. Dr. Smiles invited Roving 
Rivers into his study, where the interview had the 
result which the school least expected. 

‘ I perceived,’ said the Doctor tq. ine in later years, 
‘thaf I had to deal with a bo>- ill-suited te> the 
enforced discipline of the nets, so I sacrificed the 
nSt?, though the whole school was against me.’ 

* $.nd the school ^ent in for cricket with renewed 
ferocity in consequence,’ I rep'lied. ‘ It vv.ds the only 
.year wejoeat Dugly ! ’ 

The Dodtor'sipped ‘his port, glanced at me qcross 
the table, and said : ‘ S^Jxood ! although you weren’t 
oygr*briliian-t as rf boy, you never missed what was 
going on. * Do you happen to know what clear 
Rivers said at the fcime?* " „ 

• I ‘ I can’t recall his actual words,’ I answered, ‘ feul 
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they were to the effect that even the most hide¬ 
bound prejudices may be shrivelled up in the fire 
of Reason—for at that ^time “ Reason ” with a. big 
R was the shripe at which Rivers worshipped.’ 
The Doctor’s large scholastic face showed faint 
traces of annoyance, for he believed that 3 he and 
Archester had ‘ formed ’ Rivers. The good mart 
rfiight as well have tried to form a cloud ! 

‘ Whatever men may say of you, Strood,’ returned 
the headmaster, ‘ the}' can’t call you a flatterer. But 
I had hoped Rivers did me greater justice,’ 

‘Certainly you had his respect, sir. He always 
said no'one was better fitted than yourself to ad¬ 
minister an obsolete and dull system of education. 
An observation in which a very subtle compliment 
is embodied.’ „ 

‘.Is it indeed, Strood? I’m glad you c;yn See it, 
because I can’t. I wish I could have done .more for 
Rivers, but when he left Archester and went to 
Oxfdrd he got into clumsier hands than mine, and 
with deplorabje results. He was unlucky too, in 
his father. If he had been in my place, the tough 
old Squire told rm*, h<? would have caned his son to 
the cricket nets! No wonder they didn’t get on.’ 

But it is unnecessary for me to tell the story of 
Lawrence Rivers’s schooldays. In the first place, it 
could not be done without seriqusly reflecting orr.my 
old schoof as an institution for training the youth of 
the upper classes, nor, in the second place* without, 
‘disrespect to the,, late headmaster, who is himself 
devoting his leisure to a, little book in which, 
under the title of Archester Days, an account 
wilf be given of his relations with a pupil whose 
ta^pnte he ffatters himself heyfirst perceived! In that 
‘ » • V - 
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strange poam, ‘ Caged Spirits,’ published in Rivers’s 
first .book of verse, the boy’s school impressions are 
repealed. That the place ^stimulated him little and 
annoyed him much is made clear, Jiut in spite of this, 
Rivers looked back on hi^schooldays without bitter¬ 
ness, although more or less in conflict with its con-j 
'ventions throughout t*he five ypar§ that he spent 
within its solemn grey walls. ’ 

Once, when I reminded him ]iow deeply indebted 
English public life was to our great schools fpr the 
culture, «&lf-rcstraint, and sanity imbibed at these 
liberal sources, he laughed and o said, ‘ Loctitus est bos ! 
Spoken like a true Archestrian, Stiood ! Certainly 
let us do^honour to the school for teaching us the 
sort of dullness ! Was it not at Archester that 
yoi5 learned to prefer what you mistake for manper, 
to mind? O solid product of a sound educational 
system, that helped to make cricket a science and 
literature ridiculous, what would our enlightened and 
polished society be without you ! .Certainly, iotroOd, 
we ane ungrateful wretches! At. Archcster we 
learned to be prigs without knowing it. Archester 
spared us the. anguish of seeing ourselves as we 
really are. What greater achievement can '-we ask 
of it than that ? Thanks to Archcster, we have , 
driven out nature and substituted “ tone,” Strood, and 
Srpw how to apprgise me solemn British trifles at 
^heir local market value.’ . ’ 

Theji Lawrence glanced at me with ^the little 
gligt which shone in his eye% whenever 11 Jie was 
annoyed, for in moments of irritation he did- not 
•spare even me iff by accident I exhibited any excess 
of that British self-complacency of which he was so 
intolerant. 



CHAPTER III 

Of Rivers’s singular career at the University I was 
only .indirectly a witness. Having never enjoyed 
the advantages which I believe the anciA't seats of 
learning offer to an intelligent and ambitious youth, 
I am perhaps unable to fully appreciate the nature 
p,f my friend’s offence. When he ‘ wcVit up’ (I 
believe that is the correct phrase), the misiyBdep- 
standing with his father—the character of y/hich I 
have endeavoured to explain in the proper place, so 
far as it seems explicable—had already compnenced. 
Lawrence’s respect for his mother’s memory was 
touching in its warmth. This feeling, rather than 
resentment at pny vulgar departure from thp paths 
of rectitude on his father’s side, hardened his heart. 
Still, on the whole,,young Rivers seems to have been 
happy»enough at the University. Certainly his last 
term there was full of the ‘ joys of battle.’ 

He was guilty of ‘a blazing indiscretion,’ if'w'e 
measure him by the standard applied to the aver^gSe 
undergraduate who regulates his life with an eye to 
his future advancement, but, on the other h(md, his 
genero.uS audacityjn the case oUSir’ Lo'uis Finck 
showed that he regarded no sacrifice too great when 
a moral principle was at stake. 9 » ,i> 

Sir Louis had built and endowed the excellent 
college, on fhe Huddleston(. Hills that bears hi« 
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name. In consequence of this and, it was whispered 
at the time, of gentle pressure from an exalted 
quainter, it was decided to bestow an honorary 
degree on this public benefactor., 

It was held in the City at the time, however, that 
the University was a little indiscreet in its selection 
of such a candidate. "As a financier, Sir Louis’s 
methods were open to criticism. This the most 
superficial examination of the^methods which he 
employed to attain wealth strongly suggests. 

The ‘ E.t.-sy Loan and Secret Advance Association ’ 
of which he was the inventor, combined an ingenious 
system of pawnb'roking with unlimited usury. It is 
true that 9 ir Louis had no connection with it when 
ij£ dealings became a public scandal, but it had been 
the chief’source of his income up to the hour of his 
withdrawal. Then there was the ‘ Matador Meat 
Juice Company,’from which, for some obscure reason, 
he received .£20,000 before retiring from the managing 
directorship. The company still exists, but I would 
willingly sell my five hundred o’nq.-pound shares 
at half-a-crown if I could find a purchaser ! The 
‘Beagle Brand Powder,’ of which Sir Lewis was the 
actiftil though not the nominal proprietor, noudoubt 
doe£ nearly all advertisement claims for it. It 
rftnfoves stains from silks and most other fabrics, 
cfc^ns brass-work ^nd restores paint, and is ‘ in¬ 
valuable ’ in families unpractts£d in 'the uses of the 
dmner-ijapkin. Sir Louis bought the patent rights 
for ^250 df Hermann*Kooler, the inventor, who died 
in poverty in Islington last winter. How many 
tjipvsands Sir Lfuis made out of ‘ Beagle Brand’ 
the governing board of his school (which includes 
tjie Dean of Rivers’s c|d college) are perhaps iij a 
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position to say. But of this I am certain : before 
Rivers commenced his agitation against the con¬ 
ferring of an honorary degree on Sir Louis Finck, 
he had become acquainted with the unpublished side 
of that able man’s career. 

' ‘At Oxford I only did one thing of which I’m 
proud,’ Rivers said to me. > I prevented the Uni¬ 
versity from bestowing an honorary cap and gown 
on a rogue.’ 

In ( days when names on company prospectuses 
carried more prestige than they now oqrifer, the 
Squire of Beckstone was not too proud to make a 
financial use of his. Moreover, ne was carefully 
protected by his lawyers as well as assisted by a 
certain bucolic craft which steered him clery t of 
t serious risks. Sir Louis Finck had met thp elder 
Rivprs at a public dinner, and had found little 
difficulty in winning the Squire’s favour. The re¬ 
sult of this was that the name ‘Lawrence Nelson 
Rivers of Beckstone Park ’ decorated the prospectus 
of the ‘ Beagle Brand Powder Company, Limited,’ 
which first exploited that ingenious stain-eraser. 

Sir Louis Finck and his affairs would have had 
no interest for Lawrence Rivers, had it not been for 
the woman whose influence perhaps deflected from 
its natural course the earlier part of the youtig 
man’s career. At the age of twenty Lawrence fell 
passionately in 'rove with Diana Leighton. 

Mrs. Leighton’s brother, Plenty Read, wa^ senior 
scholar ■at Lawrence’s college, anti it* was through 
him that they first met. Read was son of a Captain 
Read who, having abandoned the Army for the Stock 
Exchange, had in a few years got rid of nearly all 
his 0 capital. ‘Captain Read attributed his financial 
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misfortunes £0 the ‘ Matador Meat Juice Com¬ 
pany,’ into which he declares Finck tempted him 
just« before he (Finck) ‘ wrecked the whole concern 
„by plundering it to the extent of ^20,000.’ I am 
quoting the indignant officer’s words and.»cannot 
vouch for their accuracy. Captain Read’s only 
daughter, Diana, was wife of Wdliam Leighton, a 
man of considerable wealth—one of the great bank¬ 
ing Leightons, I believe, although that much re¬ 
spected firm were not anxious to advertise the 
connectiorjfespecially after bi ying their relation out. 
The marriage was an unhappy one. Leighton’s wife 
said he was imperfectly sane, his enemies described 
him as ‘a'brutc.’ I only saw Brighton once. It^ 
,j|jt a race-meeting. He was a big burly man 
with»du(l heavy eyes, clean-shaven red cheeks, and 
loose thipk lips. He was driving a smart four-jn- 
hand on which were perched thiee rowdy young 
men and four over-dressed and over-rouged ladies, 
the most flamboyant of whom, Asphodella or Delia 
St. Clay'e, was reported to be doing her utmost 
to console him for the wife from whom he was 
separated. In fact, Bill Leighton—he was known in 
ever^ bar between Piccadilly and* Charing Cx>ss as 
‘Bill"—was disreputable. He cared less for the 
opinion of society than for the approval of the bar- 
'tejiders and bettingg men, who (justly, I believe) 
respected him for his sporting 'Shrew’dness. ‘ ‘ Bill ’ 
was a sort of hero with the public which takes its 
culture from certain pink sporting-papers—areputa- 
tion which amply recopipensed him for the loss of 
hjs e (amily’s estetjn and his wife’s affection. The 
world naturally wondered why Mrs. Leighton *did 
not seek that completet|freedom from Iter hqsbaqd 
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that his conduct suggested was so easijy attainable. 
On this I can throw no light. Delicacy naturally 
forbade me questioning Lawrence, but I may «ay 
(I trust without offence,'since I am desirous, aboye 
all, to be impartial) that it was rumoured in Bill 
Leighton's circle that there were certain obstacles 
against this course, an'd that Bill, referring to this 
incomplete shattering”' of his domestic happiness, 
had once been heard to say, ‘ Diana will let sleeping 
dogs. lie. She ’s no fool ! ’ There may have been 
another reason. The Leightons had rf- daughter, 
and it is possible this ill-matched couple may have 
avoided fne divorce court out of'consideration for 
the child. 

It was Diana Leighton’s influence which s^ar^d 
Lawrence Rivers on his agitation against Sir Louis 
Finck. 

‘ The public and, I trust, the University,’ said Rivers, 
‘only knew Sir Louis through the Finck College on 
the Huddlestone Hills. I determined to let them 
see him as lie is revealed by the “ Easy Loan 
Association ” and “ Matador Meat Juice.” ’ 

Young Read and Lawrence Rivers in the long 
vacatLn went to Switzerland together, where chey 
were joined by Mrs. Leighton, her maid, and Kttle 
girl. The lady was eight years Lawrence’s senior, 
but she was apparently as deeply attracted by^tlie 
wonderful ♦'youth as 1 life was by her. The scattered 
fragments of Rivers’s diary which I was permitted 
to see t?irow a strong light on thfe dahgefrous world 
the inspired undergraduate ;yid beautiful woman of 
the world tried to enter together, j . 

‘ The first time I saw Diana Leighton,’divers s^id, 
for he.concealed nothing frflpm rpe when the mood 
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was on him,, 1 stands out as the most vivid moment 
of my life. She was walking across a green moun¬ 
tain .meadow from the hotel. Her brother and I 
were coming up from the Valley to join her. The 
, whole thing comes back Jo me with a Hath ; the 
background of pineclad mountains, the foam of the 
waterfall seen through »the break of the trees, the 
blue sky covered with moving* islands of white clout], 
and the centre of this world, so remote from the 
vulgar confusion of human existence, this lively 
lady. Shj# was carrying he hat in her hand ; the 
sun shone on her hair, and the summer light floated 
in Iter wonderful ‘eyes. She smiled down on us, I 
remember-*-an unforgctable smile,.lull of that strangg 
m^^gge which no poet ever interpreted—and when 
Read said, “ Let me introduce myjfricnd, Lawrence 
Rivers,” ,1 was struck with a sort of dumb amaze¬ 
ment. It was one of those rare moments when the 
spirit rises to its fullest joy but knows it not because 
the greedy body claims its own material share.’ • 
From, this ecstasy Lawrence apparently hurried 
swiftly to intimate relations with the lady. They 
were six weeks together in Switzerland. He became 
her knight-errant, and prepared fco slay dragons to 
win his dear lady’s favour. His attack on Sir Louis 
Fmclc was his first exploit. At this point Captain 
'Read’s influence made itself felt. Now the Captain 
was a man of the world who, having *beefl knocked 
down and trampled on in the struggle to ^et rich, 
was nursing hts brhises and feeding his angry and 
jealous soul on the bittej herbs of humiliation. Read 
h^cj .two hatreds.* He hated his son-in-law Bill 
Lekjhton, and I am afraid that if he could have 
dr/pped rat’s-bane,into! Sir Louis Findk’s whisky 
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and potash, he would not have hesitated to commit 
the crime. It may be that he saw in Lawrence 
Rivers a means for gratifying both his passions. -As 
heir to Beckstone .JPark, Lawrence was at least an 
attractive son-in-law. It may be that Captain Read, 
seeing the lad’s passion for his daughter, contem¬ 
plated some matrimonial readjustments. There is 
reason to believe that Leighton—‘ Bully Bill,’ his 
father-in-law used to call him -was approached on 
the subject, and that he replied, ‘Not my game, 
Gov’nor! who breaks, pays, you know.’ Rut if there 
were such_ subterranean negotiations, they led to 
nothing. 

, Captain Read joined the party with xhe view, I 
suspect, of safeguarding his daughter’s interest^.-,A 
failure on the Stock Exchange may yet be a crafty 
ma,n of the world. Young Rivers represented a 
side of social life naturally much respected by Mrs. 
Leighton’s father. Certainly he made no effort to 
conceal his feelings from the young man. He de¬ 
plored his daughter’s unhappy marriage, ab,used his 
son-in-law, cursed the man to whose financial strata¬ 
gems he attributed his ruin, till he became in the 
inexperienced ey^,s of Rivers the victim of a cruel 
wrong. Behind this spur was the lady’s 'foice. 
Young Read admitted that his sister had married 
that 1 beast Leighton ’ to escape the poverty which, 
after his father’s bankruptcy, descended on his family. 
Thus by a simple process of reasoning cofnmon to 
lovers,* Lawrence Rivers could -attribute the loss of 
the woman he otherwise might have married to the 
company - promoting craft of Her father’s enemy. 
At* the same time Rivers learneo with the test of 
t^ie world that this eminent financial authority Vyid 
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enthusiast ki the cause of education, on whom the 
honour of knighthood had just been conferred, was 
one'of the illustrious men whom the University had 
^elected for special honour/ I met,Rivers in London 
just before he returned t« college. He vvSs full of 
indignation and contempt. The Old Bailey, he said, 
was the only British institution Jit tp do justice to 
the founder of the Finck College. Something must 
be done to prevent the University from disgracing 
itself. 

With Ais object River: set to work at once. 
Assisted by Captain Read’s knowledge &f Sir Louis 
Firick’s methods of business, but far more by his 
own extraordinary capacity for mastering the details 
ny subject in which he was interested, young 
Rivers undertook to prove that the successful financier 
was a person to whom no self-respecting body ol 
men copld do honour. Whether he was temperate 
in his conduct or sufficiently respectful towards those 
placed in authority over him, is a cjuestion on which 
critics \yill continue to differ, but of the effectiveness 
of the agitation of which Rivers was the driving 
force there can be no doubt- the work of a 

rebellious undergraduate it has n«ver been equalled 
Unfortunately, neither at the University nor beyond 
ife Avails was justice done to the purity of his 
motives. The agitajion was for the^ most part re¬ 
garded as a great joke, and the achievement classed 
in the popular imagination with that of ‘The Man 
who broke'the Bank at Monte Ca^lo.’ 



CH APT Ell IV 

ALi. tills time I ,had been a deeply interested 
spectator of the events which involved the interests 
of the House of Rivers, from my chair a“ a junior 
clerk in th' office of the Ways and Means Depart¬ 
ment. In this branch of the Administration a 
nomination (due tc the Squire of Beckstohe), accom¬ 
panied by a searching examination in the vaur'i^ 
branches of a liberal education (including the Higher 
Mathematics'), had secured me a place. But think 
of the contrast ! Whilst I was adding up columns 
of figures, or drafting official letters all in the same 
odious phraseology, young Rivers was leading an 
agitation which filled the papers with his name, and 
disturbed the solemn complacency of an ancient 
seat of learning 

Rivers commenced by adopting the metnods 
common to extra-university politics. He first'put 
the case before as many kindred spirits as “the 
colleges, the qlubs. and debating societies could" 
produce. Supported by idle and mischievous under¬ 
graduates whose chief delight is to vex all those set 
in academic authority over them, tliese" formed a 
considerable band, and included earnest freshmen 
of radical views. A meeting out oj college was hejd, 
at which the following motion was passed : ‘ T^iis 
nreetirfg is of opinion that/ in spite of the college 
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which he h*s built and endowed, Sir Louis Finch’s 
reputation as a financier totally unfits him for the 
honour with which it is alleged this University intends 
to reward him. It further desirps and empowers 
Mr. Lawrence Rivers to lying this view before the 
proper ^authorities with the object of avoiding a, 
public scandal.’ • . 

It chanced at this time tliat I had already I&d 
some frail connection with journalism. A man in our 
office, Horace Dabbs, acted as a sort of dramatic 
critic for JKie St. Stephens herald —an evening journal 
in its brief day accounted of importance by young 
men who earned their living in Government offices, 
and even by their seniors more or. less in touch witfi 
Jh-aJjigher official world beyond. 

T*hc .report of this meeting struck Harold Syme, 
the editpr, as ‘good copy.’ An undergraduate agita¬ 
tion waj a novelty, and the Herald was in search 
of a new sensation. Syme, moreover, had lost money 
in the ‘Matador Meat Juice Company,’ and hfe 
nature yas not forgiving. lie not only printed a full 
account of the meeting, including the indictment of 
Sir Louis’s financial methods contained in Rivers’s 
spee*ch, but further supported it i>y a sarcastte lead¬ 
ing hrticle entitled, ‘ In all Days of our Wealth.’ 

•Stirred by this a Radical organ of opinion of wide 
circulation, much dreaded by officials on account 
of its skill as a grievance hunter, sent a "reporter to 
interview young Rivers, who expressed hijnself in 
fearless terTns—venturing, however, to hope‘that the 
University authorities, were sinning rather through 
i^PQrance than ijialevolence, and that they might 
evan yet recognise their blunder by rejecting their 
"^vorthy candidate before becoming* completely 
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compromised ! This gibe stung. The dons stiffened 
their backs, and decided to damp down the agita¬ 
tion under the weight of an Olympian silence. The 
excitement now was great. The Ajax of St. Bede’s 
was defying the lightning ! An undergraduate had 
oitted himself against the Powers ! The results of 
the interview between Rivers and the head of his 
college were awaited with breathless interest. It 
was inconclusive. 

Dr., Roache not only refused to discuss Sir 
Louis’s fitness for university honours, but reminded 
the young jpan that ( it was for him to accept the 
rules of his college, and not to worry the already 
greatly overtaxed authorities into revoking its 
decisions by a rebellious and unseemly agitation. 
‘ I .trust, Mr. Rivers,’ he added, ‘that we may hear 
no more of this nonsense, for it would be a, matter 
of regret if a taste for mischief cut short yqur con¬ 
nection with the University. So far wc have taken 
the most lenient view we can. I trust you will not 
compel me to, send you down to think o''er my 
advice.’ 

But for such a polic}' as this it was now too late. 
The hoie-and-corne: undergraduate meeting which 
otherwise the dons might have dealt with as an 
ordinary exhibition of youthful mischief, had been 
magnified into a question involyjng moral principles 
by the intervention of the sensational papers. Per¬ 
ceiving ^his, Rivers, for the moment, accepted the 
rebuk^ in silence— ; it was, he told’me, easier to carry 
on the agitation in college—-and wrote his ‘Open 
Letter to Sir Louis Finck.’ This masterpiece pf 
irony—urging the financier to have no dealings with 
an,.institution endowed with such inadequate respe - t 
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for wealth, and to reject with scorn its valueless 
degre.es—was signed ‘ L. R.,’ and published in the 
St* Stephens Herald. Read all ovei the University 
with amusement, its authorship jvas of course no 
secret. Moreover, it chanced at this ti»ne that 

another side of Lawrence Riveis’s mind had made 

• . « 

itself manifest. • j 

The Three Kingdoms' Review, then at the height 
of its fame under the editorship of Macshane, 
published a very beautiful poem signed ‘ I* R.,’ 
entitled ‘.*The Mountain Side,’ and dedicated to 
‘ D. L.’ Asa rule the publication of a poem makes 
no more stn than*the fall of a leaf ‘ The Mountain 
Side,’ howtsvei, was praised by the most revered ^f 
Jiving writers, who, in a Utter addiessed to Macshane 
asking for the author’s name, dec lat eel that no one 
but a r^al lover and a tine poet could attain tg.ich 
lyrical height. Macshane supplied the name, Law¬ 
rence leceived a charming note hom the old poet, 
of whom we then all spoke as ‘ The Master.’ Thi« 
note, deeply to Rivers’s annoyance, .found its way 
into the newspapers Shown m confidence to a few 
of his intimate friends, it was.copied by Cecil Dabbs 
(nephew of the* man in my ofiic£), and by him sold 
to cf newspaper 

• l^ie following paragraph, found by me among 
Rivers’s papers, is the only press-cutting that he 
seems to have pteseived. ‘ It*is*not *a little singular 
that the initials “ L R.” attached to the verses so 
warmly pfaisLl by the oldest of our living poets, 
should be those of Mf. Lawrence Rivers, the under- 

rajluate at St. Sede’s College, Oxford, responsible 
“ An open letter to Sir Louis Finck,” irt the 
Stephens Herald. Our readers, especially thpse 
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who study our “ University Intelligence^’ will not be 
surprised to hear that they identify one and the 
same /nan.’ . 

Among the little.group of men at the University 
interested in modern literature, the poem published 
in Macshane’s review (Macshane was a former Fellow 
'of Bruce College) had been much admired. When, 
tlrerefore, it became kfiown that the moving spirit 
in the Anti-Finck agitation was the author of it, 
Rivers for a short time was a man of even greater 
note than Byles the Triple Blue. Ills portrait was 
exhibited in the shop windows and purchased by 
admiring freshmen to'send to their'sisters. 

^ Meanwhile, ho\yever, the successful ' financier 
around whose personality the controversy raged .had 
not been idle. lie began by appealing to Rivers 
senior, whom the rumour of this agitation had not 
reached. The Squire was several thousand pounds 
richer than he would have been had not Sir Louis 
placed him on the directorate of the ‘ Beagle Brand 
Powder,’ and afterwards bought out his interests at 
their enhanced value. In consequence of these 
business relations he held Sir Louis in high esteem 
as a man of character and sterling' honesty with 
whom he had interchanged hospitalities. When, 
therefore, he heard of his son’s attack on his friend 
his wrath was great. His first step—he was is 
London at »the'Lime—fvas to send for me. I called 
at his hotel. 

‘ What>* do you know of all this v tomfoolery,” 
Stroocf? ’ he asked'grimly. He looked burlier than 
ever. Anger added a shade of truculence to the 
heaviness of his face. On the tabid before him jay* 
an open t letter, several marked copies of newspaper^ 
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and the nutpber of Macshane’s review containing 
Lawrence’s poem. Apparently some one had col- 
lecfecf for him this evidence for his son’s conviction. 

1 Only what I have secfi in # the papers, sir,’ I 
replied respectfully. •> 

1 Did you know he had been put on to this by a 
woman—a woman separated from her husband—with 
whom the young fool has got*entangled ? ’ 1 

‘Of course, sir,’ I replied, with some hesitation, 
‘ I knew Lawrence entertained feelings of respect 
for Mrs. Leighton.’ 

‘ Respect be damned, Strood ! ’ retorted the Squire. 
‘ Nlbe sort of respect ! I’d rather sec him sitting 
with her on a bench in Hyde Park on Sunday with 
his arm round her waist ! It would be less indecent 
than. making love to her in rhyme in a magazine 
and then writing to the papers to say how cleverly 
he has done it ! ’ 

The Squire was interpreting the facts as so much 
food for his wrath. In such moods he was beyond 
reach of argument, so, saying notlfing, I looked as 
intelligently sympathetic as 1 could. 

‘ But that’s not the worst,’ he went on. 1 Fellows 
who »scribble pdetry always get ^nto a me sc, with 
loosa women, but what the deuce does he mean by 
going out of his way to attack a man to whom I 
aqp under obligations ? ’ 

‘fie did it from the* highest rtnJTives* sir,’* I replied 
firmly. 

‘The highest motives, Strood!’ returned the 
Squire, pushing the idea away wit*h a contemptuous 
wag of his stubborn chin. ‘ His confounded motives 
ufll/get him fined for libel! I’ve just heard ffom 
Siy Louis Finck, who says it’s only his regfyd for 
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me that prevents him bringing an action for slander. 
He tells me, too, that the stupid fellow has been 
made,, a tool of by a gang of unscrupulous black¬ 
mailers. I’ve received ? letter to the same effect 
from Lawrence's college Jutor, who points out that, 
if the young idiot persists in defying the authorities, 
he’ll be sent down for goodj' If Lawrence mistakes 
this sort of thing for gfory, 1 don’t.’ 

Here the Squire looked at me. As I could not 
afford to quarrel with him I replied, ‘ Naturally 
not.’ n 

Then he bluntly told me why he wanted me. 

‘You know,’ he said, ‘that Lalvrence and I are 
scarcely on speaking terms. If I see him now he’s 
sure to say something damned impudent. I ^ant 
you to give him a warning. You 're supposed to be 
his, friend.’ 

' » 

‘ I trust 1 am, sir,’ I replied. 

‘ In that case you ’ll help him to see things as 
they are,’ lie resumed. 

‘How do you' wish him to see them?’ J asked 
boldly. 

‘You mean, what do 1 want him to do? Well, 
you rrwst make fym clearly understand that if he 
runs after that young woman and insists on' his 
attacks on Sir Louis Finck, I ’ll stop his allowance 
and leave him to go to the devil at his own pace.’ i> 

But undvr tire Scfliife’s anger I now perceived that 
a certain sense of malevolent satisfaction was lurk¬ 
ing, anti guessed that events to sonfe Extent were 
running in the direction of ,his wishes. Of this I 
was convinced Mrs. Dalzell was /the cause. This 
lad^, the wife of the late Mrs. Rivers’s cousin,Vail 
become an ‘almost permanent guest at Becksto^e 
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Park, where Jier presence gave rise to scandal of 
the usual sort. A handsome woman of thirty-five, 
her .influence over ‘ her cousin,’ as she called, the 
Squire, was of the kind th^t evep ^innocent women 
doubt. ‘ The Squire,’ said thg: neighbourhood, ‘ would 
marry the lady if he could ! ’ Unluckily, Mr. Berners 
Dalzell, the husband — an arftemic but able little 
engineer employed by a firm in the United States— 
stood in the way, but without apparently objecting 
to his wife brightening the Squire’s lonely hearth 
with her attractive presence. Personally, I liked 
Mrs. Dalzell, whose cheerfulness and tact added a 
charm which the bfg house badly* needed. liven had 
I been Lawrence, 1 might, I think, Jiave accepted her 
with_fesignation, but young Rivers tolerated nothing 
which his high spirit disapproved ; whenever, therefore, 
Mrs. Dalzell was staying at Beckstonc (she was always 
accompanied by her niece), the young man was to 
be found in rooms in London. 11 is manner to his 
father and his alleged cousin was perfectly respectful, i 
but his methods were less reassuring, ancj Mrs. Dalzell 
has more than once expressed to me how deeply she 
felt Lawrence’s avoidance of Jier. This, then, was 

now the situation. Behind each oi'the Rivcrsis was 

■* 

a woftian, and when we study their conduct we must 
m»kefallowances for this imponderable influence on 
bo|h 4 Conscious of this, therefore, I determined to 
proceed with caution, and ha\Tng* dot?e nry best to 
soothe the Squire, started early next day to convey 
his message*to*his son. I do not deny that I felt 
a certain pride in beipg sent on such a delicate 
mission, nor could I help accepting it as a compli- 
m%nC both to the strength of my understanding and 
thsrdelicacy of my diplomacy. • . 
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‘ Of course,’ said my godfather \vho,n I left him, 
‘ you ’ll say nothing of this business to your step¬ 
mother.’ < 

‘Certainly not.’ 1 repb’ed. 

Then he gave me a J.en~pound note to pay my 
expenses. 



I ARRIVED at Oxford early in the afternoon, and 
took a hansom for St. Bede’s, leaving my bag at 
‘ The Cro/Jicr ’ on the waj. I had never been to 
Oxford in term-time before, and as I approached 
the*venerable waifs of St. Bede's, I was struck by 
the number of youths in pumps wjio not only freely 
displayed themselves in the narrow way leading to 
its puecincts, but even dared to invade the smarter 
proprieties of the neighhoui ing High Street. Becaiyse 
of this ‘foot-wear’ (why 1 cannot tell), ] at once 
recognised these young men to be undergraduates. 
The seven-and-sixpenny pump is ill suited to the. 
rigours of an Oxfoid spring; it assorts ill with tweed 
or flannel clothes of sporting cut and pattern ; it defies 
the gothic suggestions of a cap-and-gown, but enjoys 
certain laffBh associations with casinos and mightly 
dissipations—in short, it has something of the char- 
ac>et*of a badge, and represents a shadowy ideal of 
‘ li^p/ I may be wrong—the critic outside the magic 
circle generally is, and the universities fiavc»inysteries 
which the uninitiated cannot hope to penetrate—but 
1 could no? lfelp chinking, as I passed into the 
quadrangle of St. Bede’.s, that I had faintly realised 
something of the meaning of the undergraduates’ 
dtivcAion to the quickly-donned, pointed-toed, ffail 

piece of patent-leather worn by the youths who 
* V *21) ** 
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glanced at me with that air of aloof superiority with 
which the elect regard those unadmitted to the 
secret. 

It was a cold spring v day ; the east wind chased 
heavy masses of cloucj across the sky ; an icy 
draught followed me up the dark staircase leading 
to Lawrence’s rooms. I knocked ; his familiar voice 
cried ‘ Come in ! ’ 

I entered a low-roofed, dark-panelled room. The 
dancing fire was reflected in the shining oak. Before 
the blaze sat a young man warming h,s feet and 
reading a paper. Rivers, who was seated at a 
table covered with a litter of papers, sprang up 
do welcome me. 

‘John ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ You ’re the man IJeast 
expected.’ 

.He shook me by the hand warmly. His,eyes were 
brighter and, if possible, more eager than ,evcr ; his 
wonderful face fuller of intense life. 

‘ I’ve come to see you on business,’ I answered. 
At the signal the young man with the newspaper 
slowly rose to his feet. He was a tall, square¬ 
shouldered youth, red-haired and freckled. A look 
of mi-.chicf lurked in the corner 'of his eyes and 
mouth. * 

‘ I ’ll be off then,’ he said. ‘ Remember, Rivers, 
it’s all arranged. I’ve distributed seventy-five» of 
these thirrgs.’ * 

He glanced at the tabic, where I saw a pile of 
small 'square cards marked at thfc fop ‘ A.F.A.’ 
Whilst Lawrence accompanied the red-haired man 
to the door, I ventured to take one up and read 
th6 following: ‘ A.F.A. The Quad, St. BVdS’s 
V.S.C.’ 
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I heard Lawrence say, ‘ Don’t let them make 
fools of themselves, Quiney.’ 

The other replied, ‘ Trust me.’ * 

, Then the door closed. Lawrence stepped back 
iri*theroom. , ' 

‘What mystery is brewing?’ I asked, holding the 
card in my hand. ‘ Wha>t doe's A.F.A. stand for?’ 

‘ Anti-Finck Agitation,’he replied. 

‘ And V.S. ? ’ 

1 The Verbum Sap is a sort of club. Better known 
as “ A Wcfrd to the Wise Club.” Quiney, who has 
just gone out, got it up. It is supposed to look 
afte*r the interests of undergraduates. It is a ridicu¬ 
lous concern. Oxford is a big nursery managed b\* 
clumjjy nurses. Quincy pretends his club is one of 
the perambulators.’ 

‘But \^hat has the club to do with the Finek 
agitations ? ’ I asked. ‘ That is serious enough surely.’ 

‘ As serious as anything here ever is, John,’ he 
answered. ‘ Quiney is an ally—a compromising 
one perl-caps, but of use in making ao impression. 
But, John, what brings you here? ’ 

‘ This Finck business,’ I answ,ered. ‘ I’ve a message 
from your father.' % » 

Afthis point my eyes wandered across the room 
to *th? photograph on the mantelpiece guarded on 
ea<^h side by shafts of pale daffodils. I knew it 
was ^Irs. Leighton. * * * 

He followed my eyes, and as he often did, gjressed 
my thoughts'? * 

‘Diana is here now,’die said. ‘Tell me what my 
father wants of me.’ 

•At this I seemed to see fresh troubles. 

‘,You won’t be rash, Lawrence, will yoif?’ I Hrged t 
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remembering my duties as a diplomatist. ‘ He 
means well—your father does—even though, he is 
autocratic.’ 

Rivers laughed. 

‘ I kfiovv what he sent you to say, John. Don’t 
spare me. Nothing matters now. 1 ’m beyond all 
the clumsy arrows.’ 

I was struck by the strange ring in his voice. 
His blue eyes looked extraordinarily happy. The 
phrase, I know, is excessive, but his face seemed 
transfigured by the sweep of the emotion. Then I 
realised th n t if ever a man was in love Lawrence 
Rivers was. In spite of, or rather in consequence 
*of this conviction 1 felt I must keep to the unemo¬ 
tional world in which we lived in the Ways*, and 
Means Department. 

Your father sent for me yesterday, Lawrence,’ I 
said. ‘Sir Louis Finch had written to say,that only 
his respect for the Squire prevented him from pro¬ 
secuting you.’ 

‘ Well ? ’ returned Rivers, watching me. i 

‘Then he went on to say,’ I replied, losing my 
diplomatic tact under eyes which had a strange 
power 1 of dragging the crude truth from men,‘that 
he feared you were under the influence of a woman. 
I replied that you were acting from the highest 
motives. This, I ’nr sorry to say, he brushed £is : ,de. 
Finally, he instructed me to tell you that if you 
don’t .break with Mrs. Leighton—please forgive my 
bluntness, Lawrence-—and cease attacking Sir Louis 
Finck, he will stop your allowance and forbid you 
his house.’ 

*To my surprise my message left Rivers unmWbd. 
, 1 I was Waiting for this,’ he said. ‘ Tell my father 
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he ’s the last njan in the world whom I expect to do 
justice to my motives.’ 

‘ My'dear Lawrence,’ I protested, ‘ how can I ?i 
. ‘1 leave you to choose the word^,’ he went on. 

‘ We could scarcely be fartHer apart than we arc. 
What has happened has given him the opportunity 
he wanted. When we talk of Influences, we mustn’t 
forget those behind him. Because you have a most* 
amiable desire to patch up a quarrel; John, don’t 
pretend not to see the truth ’ 

‘ If,’ said f, ‘ you mean Mrs. Dalzcll, I think you’re 
wrong.’ 

‘ W rong, am I ? ’ ?ie replied. ‘"Filial piety forbids 
me sounding those depths ! ’ * 

Remembering my own stepmother, I answered 
his look with a feeble nod. 

‘This is^how the matter stands between me and 
my father, John. He has sent you as the bearer of 
terms which he knows I can’t accept. The stratagem 
is one constantly practised in our unhappy politics. . 
It’s equally useful in embittering fSirdly quarrels. 
This ancient form of craft’s horribly human. 
Cannibals probably used it in their bargains as 
the first step towards a festival with cooking*pots. 
Surely* my father’s real purpose of ridding himself 
of me presents itself to your mind ? ’ 

H^e smiled slightly, for, of course, it had. 

‘But that’s no reasofi, LawrenCe,*Vvh£ yo*i should 
permit yourself to be checkmated by it,’ I replied. 

‘ Why not sent! me back to him with the diplomatic 
answer that turneth away wrath ? ’ 

‘You mean temporise, John ? That’s the world’s 
pla#. * But remember this isn’t a question of tHfe 
market-places. There are precious things beyond 

C *" 
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reach of human bargainings. I can’t say more. The 
things of the heart are degraded by our muddy prose.’ 

‘But if he cuts off supplies?’ I urged, glancing 
once more involuntarily towards Mrs. Leighton's 
portrait. 

‘Well, then, he must cut them off and we must 
find other ways,’ he absweed. 

‘ Fortunately the estate’s entailed,’ I said. 

Rivers made no reply. A grave-toned clock 
struck the hour. IIis thoughts were elsewhere. 

‘ I have an engagement,’ he said suddenly. ‘Come 
too, John. 1 will introduce you. She has heard 
of you.’ 

He left me for a moment and returned in cap and 
gown. There was something in his manner hard to 
describe. He seemed cut off from things about him 
in dreams of his own. Rivers could not live in the 
breathless pastures where John Strood was placidly 
battening. The fire within him made my own faint 
glimmer of practical sense invisible. What advice 
could I give such a man? And so he swept me 
along in spite of myself. 

1 Come,’ he said, ‘ we ’re late.’ 

Then he hurried me across the quadrangle; down 
the High Street, where the little groups of strolling 
gownsmen glanced after us curiously, to the Ilurling- 
ham Hotel, where Mrs. Leighton received us in.her 
private rSoni? 

‘ Diana,’ exclaimed Lawrence, when he had 
introduced me, ‘John has brought 1 the message I 
expected.’ 

Mrs. Leighton shook hands and looked at me 
behind a smile of singular charm. No maril e»/er 
yet s-ucceefled in making another realise a woman’s 
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beauty by trying to describe it. Photography, that 
misses the light of the nature within, only dirrjly 
suggests it; the brush of genius itself rarely reaches 
ijs truth. Mrs. Leighton’s featuj'e.'j were straight 
.anf! perfect ; her eyes, blue 5n some lights, grey in 
’others, had the power of diffusing a sense of serenity 
about her. Busy, bustling people, who chatter 
volubly, relaxed their tircsotne tension in her* 
presence. Contrasted to Lawrence’s fire she seemed 
a luminous cloud—an illusion the bright chestnut 
hair clustering about her forehead deepened. Few 
lovelier women ever inspired a poet. As I stood 
between them, conscious of a strange glow half of 
wonder, half of unselfish apprehension, I knew that* 
they were living in a world where the standards set 
by tli£ Ways and Means Department had no 
meaning —the world in which Dido died and 
Guinevere sinned. And yet in spite of this spell— 

I hate the language of exaggeration, but have no 
other word for it —1 still remembered that Mrs. 
Leighton jvas also an adventurous worn,■pi separated 
from a contemptible husband, and Rivers an eccentric 
undergraduate, in the eyes of. the world about to 
make a fool of hiifiself. * • 

I stood in the whirl wondering wTiat would come 
of it, ;?nd as I wondered, it Hashed in on me that 
I was intended to be the chronicler. 

‘ flas Gerald been?’‘asked Lawrence* • 

‘Yes,’ she answered; ‘he will be back soop. I 
want you to tilk'with him. He kee^is on sayilig he 
can afford no risks! ’ , 

Gerald, I knew, was her brother, senior scholar at 
St.jBede’s—a careful youth terrified, I inferred, it 
their fiery pace. • 
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For a moment, standing side by ,side near the 
fir£, they talked together in low voices, scarcely 
conscious of my presence. The understanding 
between them ,,w^s complete. Suddenly the door 
opened ; a black-haired' young man with bright eyes 
shining behind spectacles entered the room. As he 
glanced from them t'o me, his manner was anxious, 
and I guessed that he was the brother. 

Lawrence introduced us. I was, he said, bearer 
of p. parental ultimatum. Mrs. Leighton smiled ; 
Read’s face became graver still. 

After a few words Rivers and Read left the room, 
and I was alone with Mrs. Leighton. 

‘ My brother perald,’ she said in explanation of 
their departure, ‘ is worrying himself. He fears we 
are jeopardising his career.’ 
t ‘At college?’ I asked—for I began timidly. 

‘ And afterwards,’ she added. 

‘ That depends what happens,’ I observed; 

‘ although what can happen beyond Lawrence being 
expelled I can't see.’ 

This, of course, was untrue, for the direction in 
which these two w.ere rushing might tempt the 
inter.ention of ^Ir. Bill Leighton ; but I was feeling 
my way. 

Here her candour ceased and mine began. " 

‘ It’s only a threat, then ? ’ she said. 

‘What, on the Squire’s side? Oh no,’ Mrs. 
Leig,ljt° n i he’s in earnest. If Lawrence doesn’t 
surrender he ’ll cut him off from everything he 
can.’ , 

‘ How he must hate Lawrence ! ’ said she. 

* ‘ He can’t understand him. Few do,’ I replied* 

‘ Do yoti ? ’ she asked. 
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‘ I am beginning to.’ I said this with meaning, 
but her eyes never wavered. ‘ He is a poet,’ I went 
on, ‘Vhose talent I respect.’ 

• J3ut she broke in with a laugh. * • 

‘ “ Whose talent you respect,” Mr. Strood ! Law¬ 
rence Rivers is a man with whom any man ought 
to be pleased to ride the \9hirlwjnd #f necessary.’ 

' He’s more likely to find a woman to share that 
dangerous feat,’ I answered. • 

* You ’re on his father’s sHe, I see,’ she returned 
quietly. 

‘ I ’m not,’ I said. ‘ 1 love La.wrence.* But what 
will he do if he’s cut off supplies. The Squire’s 
quite a manageable tyrant, and I‘wish you would* 
use your influence with Lawrence and give me a 
chancS of mending the breach between them.’ 

‘ You know how the trouble began between them?" 
she answered. 

‘ There was always trouble between them. They 
never shared a thought in common I know, of 
course, wlfen the real quarrel—or rather the Squire’s 
side of it—-began. But Lawrence should remember 
that Ids father nyght have mtirric^ again (we all 
expected he would) and make allowances.’ 

At tjds she looked at me with surprise in her 
eyes*. 

‘ ¥®ur advice,’ she sajd, ‘ isn’t lik", the advice one 
expects from a young man, Mr. Strood.’ 

•‘I’m about.tlje same age as Lawrence, a t fd, I 
trust, in spite of my years, something of a man. of 
the world.’ 

‘ The phrase terrifies me,’ she answered. ‘ Thg 
kingdom of the man of the world sprang jut of the 
Jares sown by the Evil One.’ 
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The phrase startled me. It was {jure Lawrence 
Rivers. I perceived how profoundly the 'woman 
must be under the sway of the youth ! 

‘But what artswcr cap I take back to his father?’ 

I continued. 1 You ’re his friend, I know, Mrs.t, 
Leighton.’ 

Here she interrupted me. 

1 His friend? I see you doubt it, Mr. Strood.’ 

‘No,’ I protested; ‘but in certain cases there’s 
nothing so difficult as friendship. Forgive me for 
saying so, Mrs. Leighton. There’s that poem, you 
know, “ The Mountain Side,” which everybody’s 
talking about. Lawrence has been so advertised 
that the name 6f the lady coupled with his must 
suffer.’ 

I was astonished at my own courage. Perhaps I 
tvas spurred on by the prospect of my meeting with 
the Squire. 

‘What did his father say to the poem?’ she 
asked, to parry, I imagine, my last thrust. 

‘He called it indecent,’ I answered bhfntly, ‘ and 
tried to persuade himself that Lawrence wrote to 
the papers to claim' the authorship. I never told 
Lawrence that.* It would only make him more 
bitter with his father, so please keep it a secret. He 
knows who ‘ D. L.’is—Sir Louis Finck has made 
that clear. ,Sti", stupid as it. all is, we must ratr.em- 
ber that, in the Squire’s eyes, poetry is as ridiculous 
as a Concert on the Jew’s harp.’ t , 

‘.You are satirical, Mr. Strood,’ she answered, 
colouring. * 

, ‘ No, Mrs. Leighton, I’m not; I’m candid. I only 
want you t to see things as they are, or rather as rfiey 
present themselves to old Mr. Rivers and a good 
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many other dull people too. Dullness has its rights, 
just as, genius has. I wish we could get Lawregce 
to ste that.’ • 

• ‘Now I know why that dread£ul,old man chose 
fou as his messenger,’ she s;|id. * 

Rut I did not flinch. 

‘He sent me because* I’vc kncjwn Lawrence all 
my life. If, in my zeal, I’ve been clumsy and rude* 
Mrs. Leighton, please forgive me.’. 

‘I’m to understand, thin, that you have b een 
bullying rife for my good,’ she answered. ‘ The 
messenger is worthy—well, woithy of tlj/r confidence 
reposed in him ! ’ 

This stung me to a bolder attack. ■* 

. ‘ Don’t misunderstand me, please, Mis. Leighton,’ 

I said. ‘ Remember I’m on Lawrence’s side, not 
his fathes’s, and that’s why I can’t bear to see him 
courting disaster the moment we are all beginning 
to expect great things.’ 

‘ That’s what my brother Gerald says, only he’s 
thinking»of himself and a fellowship at St. Bede’s. 
But who first recognised Lawrence’s talent?’ 

She looked at me almost triumphantly. 

‘ Perhaps you did,’ I said ; ‘youjnay have helped 
to inspire it. If you are generous you will help to 
safe it for him. In this country the man who begins 
by^efying conventions can’t hope to succeed. The 
row up here over the Finck business doeSh’t matter, 
even if it ends in Lawrence being expelled.. The 
public like to see Ajax defying the lightnin*g when 
his cause is an honest ene. But, on the other hand, 
the hero of a social scandal—even if he’s a Lancelot 
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agitated, ami stood leaning against tke mantelpiece 
looking at me. 

‘ Haven’t you given your message to the wrong 
one ? ’ she asked a,t last. • 

‘ I’ve? given it to you^-or rather the worst side of 
it—because I daren’t give it to Lawrence. He’s— 

he’s—how can I put it?—well, he’s been carried 

• > * *• 

away. 

The door opened, the man himself entered the 
room- It was now almost dark. The lamps had 
not been lit, but the firelight shone on hdr beautiful 
face. 

‘What has John told you?’ he asked, looking at 
her intently. 

She laughed—this time quite naturally. 

‘ Mr. Strood |\as made me feel, as Lady Macbeth 
might have felt, <f she had consulted tl\e witches 
instead of sending her husband.’ 

‘ We’ve been all over the business which brought 
me here,’ I interposed, a little apprehensively. 

‘ I ’vc beerj tormenting Mr. Strood with questions, 
but couldn’t penetrate his amiable reticence. Please 
ring the bell, and we ’ll have tea.’ 

I obeyed, a liteje proud of my gallant effort <!>n the 
side of the virtues. 

Ladies have since told me that Mrs. Leighton 
must have been one of those immodest women v^Iyose 
motives n*.en aloneTail to see through. I can only 
say tljat this idea never occurred to me, nor can I,, 
even At this distance, apply to hbr'conduct the 
measure which, at least outwardly, helps to maintain 
the domestic ourity of the shop-parlour. 



CIIA^TETR Y 1 

I WAS too excited to have an iy:>petite for dinner— 
even in Hall. Above the odours of roast beef and 
sotnewhaf imperfectly boiled cabbage which floated 
round the heads of the c’iners, mingling with the 
smell of fried soles from the High Table, I seemed 
conscious of something more formidable in suspense. 
From the walls of the noble Refectory ancient college 
digsitaries looked down on us, supported, here and 
there, by portraits of modern Bcdcans more or less 
known to fame. A distinguished early Victorian 
judge squared his burly shoulders under his wig 
next to the frail poet whom St. Bede’s honoured 
after his death. St. Bede’s is proud of its pictures, 
and treasured for many years a portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds without recognising that master’s 
hanfl until the'discovery was majc by the #ieaners. 
I sttll recall my impressions—the clatter of knives 
and forks, the hum of conversation under the noble 
rcjqJ, the lines of young faces, but, above all, the solid 
peace of the place, and what Tfelt l>reifling to dis¬ 
turb, if onb^ for a moment, this venerable self- 
complacercy. * The*What Has Been and the What 
Might Be seemed to my imagination jostling above 
the lines of feeding gownsmen. I remember, too 
qpcalling memories of ‘ Mr. Verdant Green ’ to restore 
my confidence in myself; but, becaust I have nc 
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taste for flippancy, finding no comfort therein. 
While Lawrence Rivers was talking and laughing 
in high spirits, I thought of Romeo wondering *at 
his own buoyancy bp fore his tragic fate—misgivings 
Quiney, fne red-haired President of ‘The Word to 
the Wise Club,’ increased when I overheard him 
whisper to his neighbour, ‘Alas! regardless of their 
fate the little victims play!’ a remark which drew 
from the other th<j, to me, inappropriate reply— 
‘ You. should sec my mask ! ’ 

‘ They haven’t the slightest idea of the? “ rag ” in 
store for ’em,! murmured Quincy, glancing towards 
the High Table. 

‘Has he?’ asked the neighbour, after slaking his 
thirst in a noble silver tankard, and looking through 
Quiney and me iy the direction of Rivers. * 

‘.Not in its true dimensions,’ returned Gurney. 

Here the two undergraduates exchanged meaning 
grins which, on my detecting, perhaps with a dis¬ 
approving eye, Quiney politely hoped I wasn’t bored 
with Oxford.. After this he turned the conversation 
to the Ways and Means Department, where an 
uncle of his once discharged the onerous duties oi 
Chief Clerk. Hj,s relative was, he informed* me 
‘ rather a prig, but with a fine taste in port wfne ! 1 
I replied slightly on the defensive, that it was quite 
as easy to beco^me ajrrig outside, an argument wjjif.h 
he acceptetl with the qualification, ‘ only so long as 
a fellow had enough to eat! ’ Priggishness, he 
maintained, was a moral eruption common to the 
well-fed and over-educated classes. 

When dinner was over, I accompanied Lawrence 
to his rooms where the conspirators were to assemblr 
Their plans Vere obscure to me. ‘ I won’t tell you 
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John,’said Lawrence. ‘You would feel tempted to 
give good advice, and I’m not in the mood for rt.’ 

‘ What do you expect me to do then ? ’ I ask*fcd. 
r ' Nothing. Then you will have the satisfaction of 
telling us how foolish we hjave been afterwards.’ 

A number of young men, Quincy among them* 
had now assembled. *In the neighbouring rooms 
there was also much hurrying to and fro. Lawrence's 
windows looked on the great quadrangle. The night 
was dark and cloudy, but I could see groups gather¬ 
ing before the various doorways evidently preparing 
a demonstration . m t • 

I guessed, too, from the whispers about me, that 
there existed other means bexth of ingress and 
egress than those recognised by the doorkeeper of 
St.'Bede’s; by the latter, the daring intruders from 
other colleges hoped to escape. Mr. Quincy and*his 
myrmidons, I inferred, had taken their precautions, 
both protective and aggressive. 

Whilst I was still gathering jjiese impressions' 
growing every minute more conscious that the air 
was thick with undergraduate mischief, suddenly 
Ouiney reappeared and said; ‘ Rivers ! we ’re ready.’ 

Then Lawrence and the four c< five satellites who 
had^ attached themselves to him, and who seemed 
ifiost in earnest, left the room and hurried to the 
quadrangle. I followed. . » « 

In the centre of the quadrangle, dimly lighted by 
the gleams, from the distant gas-lamps, a crowd ot 
about a hundred undergraduates lyid quietly collected. 
From the windows lbss daring spirits were looking 
on. When they saw Rivers, some one shouted ‘ Three 
fcheers for the Great Man ’—the nickname whiel) 
followed him from school — and then, while the 
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throng shouted, Lawrence sprang on "a chair and 
triecFto address the meeting. 

I rfow began to see that the majority had come 
to the meeting for- something more exciting than 
speech-making. Some one shouted in a melodramatic 
.voice, ‘ Friends ! deeds, not words ! ’ Another cried. 
1 Let ’em have it hot, G/eat Man ! ’ 

Rivers held up his hand for silence, whilst serious 
men cried ‘ Order ! ♦order ! ’ Then amid the horse¬ 
play and confusion I heard him say that the obstinacy 
and vanity of the authorities had driven them to 
protest withirr the very walls of ,$t. Rede’s, where 
men ‘worshipped wealth even more passionately 
than in any other ‘centres of bigotry where incense 
was offered to Finck and his fellows.’ 

‘ Stick that down, reporter ! ’ cried a voice. ‘ Good 
old' Hogsback!’ shouted another—the opprobrious 
nickname identified an unpopular Don — then a 
cracker exploded -and, as at a given signal, suddenly 
‘the men covered .their faces with grotesque masks, 
and the little fiot was in full swing. 

For this puerile exhibition Rivers, I know, was 
unprepared. Aftyr an* effort to restore order he 
gave up the attempt, and stood watching the pro¬ 
ceedings with amusement, heedless of what was in 
store for him. The earnest men (without masks) 
however still slgoutesJ ‘ Order! .order! ’ but no Aire 
heeded them in the uproar following the raising of 
a big linen placard on two poles, on wjii«h appeared 
the following inscription :•— 

1 Celebration of the Finck Carnival ! 

^Apotheosis of Sir Louis after the cleansing fires 1 ’ 

Then; the thickest part of the throng separating, 
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I beheld, tiecj in a chair, a neatly constructed figure 
in cap and gown. 

4 All hail, Finck ! ’ yelled a voice. 

Then came a little spurt of flar^e from the guy, 
tind an organised howl—the war-cry, I learnt after¬ 
wards, of ‘The Word to the Wise Club’—a yell 
imported from a Far-Western-college by an American" 
student and used now at St. Rede s for the first timo— 
The fire hissed and leapt round the combustible 
figure, the glow lit up the venerable walls of the 
college ; » band of masked undergraduates, seizing 
hands, proceeded to execute round the now blazing 
guy a dance as gfotesque as their fancy and panto¬ 
mime masks permitted. 

But the uproar was now so great—an uproar 
constantly increased by the banging of crackers and 
squibs—that I began to feel a certain personal 
anxiety. I knew nothing of the system of enforcing 
discipline practised at our scats of learning, nor 
what their powers might be over an intruding 
stranger,. Moreover, I was absent from my office on 
the pica of urgent family affairs. There were, I 
knew, mysterious guardians qf the University peace, 
known as Procfors and Bull-dogs, Vho might at any 
moment descend on the riotous crowd and possibly, 
after*arresting, might report me to the Chief Clerk 
at the Ways and Means Department for impudent 
participation in a vulgar riot. Me'hnWhile, however, 
the explosive heart of the guy had been touched— 
and the F'inck effigy was expiring in a series of 
startling bangs which, scattering burning fragments 
across the quadrangle, gave dramatic finish to the 
closing scene. 

Suddenly there was a warning shout,‘followed by 

* 
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a rush; the throng scattered in the direction each 
thoijght safest ; there was much whooping behind 
masl^s; a gentleman, in spectacles and cap and 
gown, suddenly astonished me by demanding— 

‘ Name and college, sir ! ’ 

Whilst I was hurriedly explaining who I was and 
why I was there, the guy expired in a flutter of 
'taping crackers. 

‘ I’m afraid your friend has done for himself,’ said 
the agent of college discipline after listening with 
some interest to my perhaps over-elaborat^ explana¬ 
tion. Then he left me and proceeded to take the 
names of a couple of belated maskers from another 
college who had^ found escape by back exits 
impossible. 

Meanwhile Rivers had been requested to call on the 
D^an to-morrow to hear that gentleman’s decision. 

1 You will be able to report to my father what has 
happened,’ he said. 

I wished him good-night and withdrew, prepared 
for the worsJ:. /\t the foot of his staircase 1 met 
Gerald Read returning from spending the evening 
with Professor Rumblg, the famous authority on 
Babylonian Numbers. 

‘ You were not there,’ I observed. • 

‘ At that ridiculous “ rag,”’ he replied. 1 Certainly 
not.’ 

He seemed uneasy. 

‘ What will happen ? ’ I asked. 

‘ To Rivers ? ’ he asked. ‘ He has hkd'his warning, 
and Will have to go.’ 

We were about to separate when, after some 
hesitation, he turned to me suddenly and aske<^, 
1 What .shall *you tell his father, Mr. Strood ? ’ 
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‘ I’m not .^ure,’ I replied. ‘ Not more than I’m 
obliged.’ 

‘.You’ll keep my sister’s name out of it i#you 
can ? ’ 

f ‘ Of course,’ I said. ^ 

‘ Rivers is so headstrong,’ he went on, ‘ and my 
sister so unconventional that th^y arc sure to be 
misunderstood. It puts me in' an awkward position 
up here.’ 

Then, in an effort to be consolatory, I made an 
awkward jpecch. ‘Lawrence,’ I said, ‘ is so young. 
There can be nothing serio is in it.’ 

‘ In what ? ’ he a?ked. 

‘ In—well, in this —eh—business between them. I 
even ventured to speak about it to your sister.’ 

‘ \yhat did sire say ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Nothing that I can repeat to you.’ , 

‘Good God, man!’ he exclaimed. ‘You don’t 
mean they ’re both bent on making a serious scandal 
of it?’ 

I now felt the necessity of plain-speaking. 

‘ It’s best,’ I said, ‘ to be candid, though the subject 
is a painful one to you. Yout sister has the greatest 
influence over Rivers. The future *of both depends 
how she exerts it. As the bearer of an ultimatum 
freyn Lawrence’s father I told her this, and I’m con¬ 
vinced that she fully understands the risks.’ 

bead’s face looked f>ale in the rflo^nlight. 

‘Risks!’ he exclaimed, ‘what does she caye for 
risks? She on*ly thinks of herself and the 'excite¬ 
ment of the moment. .Good night! ’ 

He left me, and I found my way back to ‘ The 
Crozier,’ where, in the smoking-room, I heard muek., 
inaccurate gossip on the subject of the ‘ rag ’ at 
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St. Bede’s. The view taken was that Rivers would be 
‘ho.ofed out’ at once. ‘The fellow has got mixed 
up ' :ith a woman,’ said a red-faced pipe-smoker, 
who had succeeded in carrying into middle life the 
pert beating of the undergraduate. ‘ She has followed 
him up here, and can’t let him alone. She’s sister 
to a scholar at St. Bedfc’s.’ 

• ‘ Pretty rough on 1 the scholai ! ’ said another 
smoker. 

No wonder poor Read was worried ! 



By ten o’clock next morning w£ knew the worst. 
The spirit of mischief at St. Bede’s had been more 
rampant efen than I supposed. Two unpopular 
Dons had been ‘ screwed ’ in their room*', and it was 

f * 

deemed necessary ‘to make an example.’ Moreover, 
Rivers had already been warned. I.o the picturesque 
language of the undergraduates, he was peremptorily 
‘lioofed out.’ Thus ended Lawrence’s connection 
with St. .Bede’s which, but for the unjustifiable 
candidature of Sir Louis Finck, might have been 
honourable to both. To assume that River® in 
opposing this was bent on seeking vulgar notoriety, 
as his enemies have done, is too base a oalumny for 
me to attempt to refute. Throughout his conduct 
was purely disinterested. As .an agitator, however 
injudicious his methods, their result 'Jas satisfactory. 
A full‘account of the burning of Finck’s effigy in 
the quadrangle of St. Bede’s appeared in the London 
pap^rg. It was followed by ‘a dignifigd letter’ on 
the part of Sir Louis, declining to accept th& honour 
which the University still desired to bestow upon 
him. This close?! the controversy. 

In later years I heard the Master of St. Bede’s 
(who was on the sick list at a foreign watering-place 
at tlje time), declare that, had he been in residence,' 
Rivers would not have been sacrificed. 
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After his interview with the authorities, Lawrence 
cacjpe to me at ‘ The Crozier’ and told me what had 
happened. It was decided that he should accompany 
me to London at once, and stay with me till some 
arrangement could be ipade with his father. ■» , 

I was living in rooms between Oxford Street and 
Bryanston Square. When I became a clerk in the 
Ways and Means Department my father’s wife 
decided that it \yould be ‘ pleasanter for me to feel 
myself entirely independent.’ With this view she 
found the uncheerful apartments, and even added to 
their comfort by bestowing on me two tough horse¬ 
hair armchairs which, for the last ten years, had 
been collecting dust in a lumber-room. Whilst I 
was 1 feeling my feet ’ as a Civil Service clerk, she 
further permitted my father to allow me £75 a year' 
as a sort of solatium for being debarred the run of 
his house, but on the understanding that the allow¬ 
ance ceased whenever my salary touched ,£250 a 
year. 

I am ashamed to obtrude these domestic details 
on the public, but it is necessary, in order that my 
relations with my friend may not be misinterpreted. 
It will now be seen that if he wanted funds that I 
was not in a position to supply them. Now in money 
matters Rivers, unlike his father, was extraordinarily 
generous, but I fear I must add exceedingly careless. 
How far the consciousness that he was heir to the 
increasing revenues of an entailed estate may have 
accounted for this indifference I am unable to say, 
but when he arrived in London I discovered, to my 
dismay, that he had only a few shillings in his 
pocket, and ‘ nothing at the bank ! ’ What a position 
for 'the heir to Beckstone Park, and the youthful 
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poet whose 4 yrics had called forth a Laureate’s 
praises ! ,' 

‘The most notable thing about my Oxford career,’ 
•Rivers used to say, ‘ was the cndiijg !>f it.’ 

When his fate became known, ‘ The Word to the 
Wise Club’ determined to give him an honourable 
‘send-off’; of this tho> adroit #rnd mischievous 
Quiney, whom no thunders of tfie Dons ever reached, 
was the chief organiser. Having received the hint, 
I took my bag to the ancient portals guarding* the 
quadrangle^ of St. Bede’s, % 'here a number of under¬ 
graduates had assembled. ^ • 

Here I found Rivers expostulating with Quine}’, 
whilst dozens of undergraduates .in hansoms took 
up their stations behind that in which my friend and 
I were about to drive to the station. , 

‘ But, njy dear Ouiney,’ Lawrence was saying, 
‘ it’s so ridiculous.’ 

To which the other replied : ‘ My dear Rivers, you 
are no doubt a poet, but you are also a public man 
sacrificed in a good cause. As citizens it is our 
duty to honour you.’ 

Finally we drove to the station, the first of a long 
string*of cabs. In one of these sa£a daring*youth 
playirjj the Marseillaise on a neat but noisy barrel- 
orgen borrowed for the purpose. The demonstra¬ 
tion jvas ridiculous, but it amused thoje responsible 
for it, and, as Quiney pointed out, ‘ took offthe sting 
of defeat.’ • 

The railway Authorities, recognising the dramatic 
interests of the moment* reserved us a compartment. 
Our friends, gathering round a window, called for 
a speech, to which Rivers bluntly replied ‘ Nonsense!"' 
At this Quiney, mounting on the carriage-step,"said: 
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‘ Gentlemen ! this is no time for “ rotting.” The 
moment is historic. Lawrence Rivers has this 
da^lighted a fire in the University which even 5 the 
foolish horse-play of freshmen shall not put out. 
The champion of our rights is starting on a new 
career, he is followed by our warmest wishes. Let 
him also be encouraged by our least discordant 
acclamations.’ 

At this he raised his hand, and, for the second 
time, I heard the ' war-cry’ of the Club, which bore 
distinct resemblance to the agitated clhmour of a 
panic-stricken cock grouse. 

Then Lawrence looked from the window and 
laughed ; a voice cried, ‘ Good-bye, old fellow, St. 
Bede’s won’t forget you ! ’ the engine snorted ; doors 
slammed ; the train rolled out of the station. - 
- And this was the last that Rivers saw of Oxford. 

I remember little of our conversation. I remarked 
that in the excitement of the day 1 had omitted to 
say good-bye to Mrs. Leighton. 

‘ She wen<t up to London by a morning train,’ he 
replied. Then he looked at me intently a moment 
and said, ‘ Diana is grateful to you for your good 
advicd, John.’ ’ 

Then, to cut short further conversation, he opened 
a French book which lay on the seat beside him, 
and began to read quietly whilst I sat wondering 
what wodld happen. I could not afford to quarrel 
withethe Squire, and I loved and honoured his son. 
Clearfy, therefore, it was both my duty, and would 
be to my advantage, to avert the threatened breach 
between them. But how was it to be done— 
especially with a woman in each of the hostile 
camps ? ‘As I look back now, I cannot help 
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regretting mjf immaturity. Had I then possessed 
th p, knowledge of the world which ten years later I 
acquired, the future course of my friend’s life rrlight 
"have been directed into lawful oha'inels where his 
•high aims might have reape^l a nobler harvest. But 
the hand of destiny was against him. Passion 
enthralled him, and the crop w§s a/tragic growth. 

I ought, no doubt, on arriving in London, to have 
taken counsel with my father. ^Unfortunately he 
was incapable of acting without the support of*his 
wife, and «T was determin ,d that my stepmother’s 
interference should # not complicate th«. crisis. On 
arriving in London, therefore, we went straight to 
my rooms, where Lawrence was .allotted by Mrs. 
Oroom a square dark bedchamber on the top floor, 
overlooking a leprous growth of dingy chimney-pots 
and the yard of a noisy mews. Then our landlady 
supplied us with a cheerless meal of hot roast 
mutton, followed by a pale and eggless rice pudding 
which we ate in silence, till the answer to the tele¬ 
gram, despatched by Lawrence from Paddington 
Station, dispelled the shadow of his doubts. It 
summoned him tp Kensingtort whei£, in a flat near 
the High Street, Mrs. Leighton wifc> living.* She 
had foyowed him to Oxford : she had preceded him 
to Condon. 

IJaokcd at him, as Jjc flushed wijh^deasure over 
the sheet of pale pink paper, and said, with some 
reproach in my voice, ‘ Lawrence ! I’m going t® see 
your father. What shS.ll I tell him i’ 

He reflected a moment. Probably the question 
of money glimmered dimly before his mind, but the 
telegram had lifted him above such cares. ‘You 
must make,’ he answered, ‘ the best bargain you can. 
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I’m afraid I can scarcely expect you 'co teach your 
godfather the elementary duties of a parent. He 
has ol 'iio\v before him evidence of my revolt and 
defeat. _ What he was waiting for has happened.' 
The only point betweetqus now to be settled is that' 1 
of ways and means. The experience you have 
gained in your oft.'ce^ John', in this should be of use 
to me. You might point out to him that life cannot 
be permanently supported on the sum of thirty 
shillings, nor can I perpetually claim your charit¬ 
able hospitality. You won’t mind me hurrying 
away?’ " 

‘ When will you be back ? ’ 

‘Say at eleven o’clock.’ 

Then suddenly his manner changed. Possibly his 
quick eyes saw a flicker of annoyance in my own, 
Taking me by the arm and shaking it affectionately 
to and fro, he said warmly, ‘ My dear fellow! don’t 
think me ungrateful, but I want all your indulgence, 
for my heart’s full of happiness that there’s room 
in it for nothing else. Don’t ask me for explanations 
—come to any conclusion you think reasonable—but 
don’t try to stop me ! " 

My*annoyance vanished. The man was so fear¬ 
lessly and radiantly in love ; so incapable of 
descending from the sun-flushed mountain tops!* 

‘Ask Mrs. Qjoom to lend you a latch-key,’ I»^aid. 

‘ I ’ll do my best with the Squire.’ 

Then he left me. • 

• • 

I^had written, to Mr. Rivcfs (who was staying in 
town, as he said, to see me, b*ut, I suspected, also for 
other reasons of his own) to tell him I would call. 
When I arrived at the hotel, somewhat to my ^m- 
barra’ssment I discovered in his private room Mrs. 
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Dalzell and her niece Miss Field in fullest evening 
d^ess* They received me affably. The Squire was 
about to take them to the play, followed by sapper. 

I put on my best smile, and said I Wouldn't detain 
him a moment. 

‘You come, of course, rfbout this sad business, 
Mr. Strood,’ observed Mj-s. Dalze^i. ‘These family* 
misunderstandings are so painiul.’ 

‘ I only hope we may be abl^ to remove them, 
Mrs. Dalzell,’ I replied. 

‘ I hope.So too! Such a brilliant young man, isn’t 
he, Lena ? ’ «. 

‘Brilliant? extraordinarily,’ Miss Field assented, 

‘ but very impracticable.’ 

Miss Field was a tough-looking young lady with 
bare, muscular arms acquired in the hockey-field. 
Beside hpr aunt, rich in the second blooms of the 
ripening thirties, she left on the beholder an im¬ 
pression of gauntness and want of physical finish. 

The Squire appeared, the ladies withdrew. 

‘ I’m taking ’em to the play and the>as isn’t much 
time,’ said he. ‘ What does the young fool say?’ 

Then I told him what .had happened. That 
Lawfcnce sent no definite atiswef but hof>ed, on 
the question of an allowance, his Tather would act 
indulgently. 

^T^he Squire grunted. 

‘But what about *that woman* Strootl ? Is he 
.going to get n'd of her ? ’ » 

‘ I’m afraid* sir, Lawrence is a little infatuated, 
and I hope you ’ll excuse me for suggesting* that 
perhaps we had better leave matters alone. These 
things wear themselves out.’ 

Ripen and then rot, young wiseacre, th ? ’ • 
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‘ I mean, sir, that, in such a case as Lawrence’s, 
opposition only-—well, helps to fan the flame.’ r 

‘ Fan the flame! Good Lord, what rubbish! 
D’you mean ta tell me I mustn’t warn my son not 
to make an ass of himself about a woman lest he 
should become a greater one?’ 

I accepted his l^buke in silence. 

‘I’m to understand he refuses to drop her, then? 
Where is he?’ continued the Squire. 

‘ At my lodgings, sir,’ I replied meekly. 

‘ Why didn’t you bring him ? ’ 

‘ He thought you had no wish to see him.’ 

‘ No more I have. Why, Strood, the woman 
followed him to Oxford.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I even went so far as to point out the 
serious risks she was running. If she took no 
thpught for her own reputation, I urged her to 
remember Lawrence’s. I said all I could, sir; but 
if you had seen them as I saw them, I’m sure you 
would make allowances. She is one of the most 
beautiful women I ever saw.’ 

I was championing them in spite of myself. 
Lawrence’s eager spirit seemed to stand at my elbow 
to spur.-me on. ^The Squire raised his big chin in 
astonishment, then gave an odd sort of grin. 

‘You sec, sir,’ I urged, ‘they’re different .to 
ordinary people. Lawrence is a man in a thousand. 
That isn’t^only - my impression*; it’s the one he has 
left behind him at Oxford. Mrs. Leighton's older 
than he; but I can’t help feeling, that she’s infatuated 
too.’ ‘ . 

‘ That’s a pretty story you’re telling me, youngster,’ 
he retorted. ‘You forget she’s a married woman. 
That’s.my point. The two self-indulgent idiots can 
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only come together across a scandal. D’you expect 
rc£ t« encourage an adulterous intrigue? Don’t try 
to get over me, sir, with any of the boy’s Free ,Dove 
nonsense, for I won’t put up with ft. I can make 
'allowances, as you call ’em, but I’m damned if I 
stand this sort of game ! Tfc> annoy me my son has 
got himself kicked out o£ college. «'I might overlook 
that, but you carft expect me to provide him with 
funds for his vices. Leighton’s father was a friend 
of mine. I gave ’em a silver teapot when they were 
married. ."The thing’s turning in a devilish ugly 
circle, and I’ve mg own conscience to keep clean! 
Either he gives up the woman, or I ’ll have nothing 
more to do with him.’ t 

‘ But Lawrence says he must have money, sir ! ’ I 
protected. ‘ At present he has only 911c pound ten !’ 

‘ Then l^t him borrow from the lady, and be hanged 
to him ! ’ 

Then the Squire expanded his burly frame, gave a 
bull-like toss to his great jaw, and^marched out of 
the room. I now agreed with Lawrence* The half- 
malicious and half-cynical old man had pushed the 
quarrel into grooves prepared.for it. Young Rivers 
had resented the influence of Mrs. D^zell; old«Rivers 
went ©ne better and closed his doors and his purse. 

!• followed the Squire down to the hall where the 
ladieg were waiting. 

‘Vlind you make hfm understand,**Johfl Strood,’ 
he growled, fuming suddenly back on me ctf he 
reached the lasf step. ■ ‘ Don’t try to soften if down 
with any sentimental hwnbug, or I won’t forgive y'ou ! 
If my son’s bent on practising this sort of thing as 
a fine art, he shan’t do it at my expense! Is that 
pljftn enough for you ? ’ * 
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When, however, he saw Mrs. DalzeB in her white 
ermine cloak his whole expression changed, alid 
gave fhe lady a leer of bovine admiration. 

Was it a senke of moral squalor that roused my* 
bitterness? ' 

‘Where?’ I asked myVelf, as I followed his glance, 
‘did the woman V : et t that cloak?’ for I knew that 
the anmmic little engineer weariilg out his wits in 
America had not, sent it to her. But both my 
friend’s interests and my own compelled me to 
present a smiling countenance to the SquVe’s guests. 

‘The carriage has been waiting twenty minutes!’ 
said the lady. 

But I apologised, and, with my enforced amia¬ 
bility in full blast, saw them into the carriage and 
then returned tp my rooms to wait for Lawrense. 

• It was nearly twelve o’clock when he arrived. 

‘Well, John!’ he exclaimed. I shook my head 
as a signal of what he must expect, and added as I 
saw the light on his face—for I was sleepy and 
worried—‘ What right have you to look so happy?’ 

‘ No right, but a hundred million reasons, John.’ 

He smiled indulgently. 

‘ It #an’t last.jl said, determined to bring ftim to 
earth, ‘ especially at this rate.’ • 

‘You have had bad news, then,’ he said, "his 
thoughts still far away from my warning. Th<j Jast 
time I had spared him ; this time he must touch 
the aiire. , 

I felt my arrows rattling in*my quiver. 

‘It was a most painful interview,’ I began. ‘ Mrs. 
Dalzell and her niece were there. They were all 
going to the theatre. I could see the Squire had 
been *talkirfg matters over with the lady.’ 
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‘ Why? ’ asl?ed Lawrence, his face clouding. 

»\BeT:ause before your father came in she said 
something about" the family misunderstanding” and 
*hoped it might be “ adjusted.” ’ j f 

* The name of Mrs. Dalzcll had had a depressing 
effect. The poet was no loifger in Arcadia! 

‘ I began,’ I went'on, ' by tellingryour father what 
had happened, and by suggesting that he should act 
indulgently.’ . 

‘ Indulgently ? ’ exclaimed Lawrence. 

1 It wa« the question 'T the allowance,’ I ex¬ 
plained. « , . 

‘ I forgot that.’ 

‘Then,’ I went on, ‘ the Squire .bluntly asked me 
.when you intended to break with Mrs. Leighton. 
Their I told him that it would be more generous not 
to touch »on that. Time, I ventured to tell him-- 
don’t look at me so savagely, Lawrence ; remember 
I was trying to drive a bargain for you —time, I told 
him, sometimes cured—please forgive the phrase— 
these “passionate complications.” What could I 
do with the Squire frowning down on me ? “ Ripen 

and then rot, yoijng wiseacre,*’ he said, “ is that your 
experience?” He was in a hurry to^get off, Sind his 
manij;r was most impatient, perhaps that was why 
he*put it so brutally. He reminded me that Mrs. 
Leighton was a married woman, said you could only 
come together across a scandal, and asked me, point 
blank, whether you expected him to furnish the 
means of carrying on*an intrigue ?’. 

These shots I fired fvith the best intention, hoping 
the sting might act as a tonic. 

‘ We are in a world reeking with carrion,’ he cried 
angrily. * • . 
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He walked up and down the room excitedly for 
some moments, then he said, ‘ I ’ll write ! ’ J 

‘ Dpn’t, for goodness’ sake, Lawrence !’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Or, if you must write, wait till to-morrow.’ 

He looked at me doubtfully for a moment, and' 
then, seeing that I was tired and worried, cried, ‘ Go 
to bed and sleep-it,, off, John; leave our squalid 
quarrel to right itself.’ 

‘ I ’ll see him again,’ I persisted, ‘ if you promise not 
to write. Your Arcadia is a region the Squire can’t 
enter. What is white and radiant to you, is black 
and disreputable to him. And don’t forget Leigh¬ 
ton’s father was his friend. He gave them a Queen 
Anne teapot whea they married !’ 

The teapot—for bathos hath its uses—had a 
sobering effect. . 

• ‘ What’s the good of it ? ’ he muttered, half to 
himself; ‘ how can I expect him to understand ?— 
besides-’ 

‘Besides what?’ I asked as he stopped. 

‘ Never mir.d ! Go to bed, John ! I’ll read.’ 

From his pocket he drew the little copy of Job 
which he carried about *with him. 

But <>I guesslcd what his ‘besides’ covered. 
Lawrence meant to consult Mrs. Leighton, and, as 
his mind turned to her, she occupied all his thoughts 
and replungcd.him in his, to me, unnatural felicity 

But why at such a moment should he read Job ? 

I fell asleep wondering. 



When we met at breakfast on ^the next morning 
Lawrence Rivers said, ‘John, I must have .fifty 
pounds at. ■Shoe ! ’ 

I looked, I imagined, a little doubtful, for he re¬ 
peated his want more emphatically. To my mind 
the idea of Rivers wanting anything seemed absurd, 
planted as he was by birth in the ‘prosperous lap of 
‘things 

‘ I wish,’ I replied, ‘ I could let you have it. Noiy 
if it were ten pounds, perhaps-’ 

But he refused to listen. 

‘Ten’s no good. To-morrow I’ll to the lawyers 
and see what usury, more merciful* that} a parent, 
can do for me. What’s pavvnable, John, shall be 
pawned. Are there not instruments with ugly 
names, mortgages, post-obits, Shylyck know* what, 
on which the greedy heir can feed hisVprcsent crying 
watjts^ The fifty I claim of you, John, shall be 
pronjptly repaid—and with all reasonable interest. 
You must have friends'with cash to spare.’ • 

Then, I thought, not without certain misgivings, 
of Fletcher, a rrftin in my office to whose post f some 
day hoped to succeed. . 

Now Fletcher was a shining light on the ‘ Finance 
Supervision ’ Side. When I entered it I was placed 
under his guidance. Sir Guy Betts, who »then .ruled 
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that backwater of the Department, said to me the 
day I joined, ‘ Mr. Strood, Mr. Fletcher will irstruct 
you in your duties. Whenever you are in doubt 
consult him.’ 

Sir Guy, a heaVy and unwieldy gentleman, was 
notorious in the office "for an indolence of which a 
pompous maniRv,could npt conceal the lethargy. 
Among the irreverent clerks he was known as 
‘Stiffun,’ a name, I believe, suggested by the appar¬ 
ent,inflexibility of his back and the inferred rigidity 
of his morals. Lady Betts was sister to the late 
Home Secretary—a connection which, in the genera¬ 
tion preceding mine, had led to her husband’s 
selection to the post he then held. Sir Guy 
naturally regarded ‘ influence ’ with reverence. Of 
this useful magic Fletcher had a share. His sister 
had married Lord Scarbridgc, and it was, erroneously, 
I think, believed in our office that the future of the 
handsome and dashing clerk, in whose room I sat, 
was the object of his brother-in-law’s solicitude. 

I had not. copied letters and added up columns of 
figures for six months under Fletcher’s eye before 
he said (he professed .the warmest regard for me): 
‘ Strood, my bl>y, when my brother-in-law. Scar- 
bridge, gets red a lift, as he shortly will, there’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t have my place. 1 ’ll*see 
to this. It’s pleasant enough so long as you save Sir 
Guy worny. Becween you and me the Stiffun's a prize 
old duffer, and would have died of gout long ago if he 
couldfi’t have left all the work in the office to me.’ 

This I knew was something more than an empty 
boast. Fletcher, who was as dexterous with figures 
as the most expert chartered accountant ever called 
in by directors to rub down figures the right v.ay, 
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and soothe tl>p nervous apprehensions of anxious 
shareholders, had served his enfeebled chief as 
shield and buckler. Whenever he was at the office 
,(he avoided it on the plea of health' as much as he 
glared, the day of his enforced retii’ement behlg near) 
Fletcher was constantly in hjfs chiefs room, ‘prevent¬ 
ing poor old Stiffun^ as he said in ^is jovial insolent 
way, ‘from making an ass of’himself,’ Naturally 
when I perceived that my brilliant senior was a 
power in the place, I began to covet his support 
and patronage both inside and outside the office- 
Socially, however, Fletcher soared into regions 
beyond the flight "of the ordinary Civil Service 
clerk. He played polo at Hurlingham, and lived in 
luxurious rooms off Piccadilly. 'Nor was this all. 
Cissy^Montrose, the beautiful young woman at that 
moment dazzling the theatrical world in that popular 
musical comedy Belles and Swells , was said to be 
madly in love with him. The office looked on in 
some wonder. ‘ Fletcher,’ said some, ‘ must be up to 
his eyes in debt ’; others of a more sanguiqe tempera¬ 
ment attributed the clerk’s lavish expenditure to 
‘ luck on the turf,’ or his sister’s generosity. A 
third explanation apparently occurr^l to no c^ne. 

Under the paper supervision, at .\ie end of the 
offi£e*of Sir Guy Betts and at the other of myself, 
Pletcher controlled the disbursement of considerable 
sutfis. ‘ You couldn’t’be under a befter jman than 
Mr. Fleu-herj’ observed Sir Guy whenever he 
chanced to pasts me pn the stairs and dcsived tc 
patronise; ‘he’s just guch a felloe as I was at*his 
age. Comes of a charming family too! A most 
amiable woman, Lady Scarbridge, Mr. Strood. I 
dining in Grosvenor Square last night.’ 
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Fletcher took care that his chief frequently did. 

One of the worst punishments to which experience 
subjects the man who is no fool, is to look back and 
admit the simple methods of craft and cunning tc 
beguile'him. Th'e Ways and Means Department 
was not an attractive plpce on a fine day. To what¬ 
ever dissipations Fletcher might abandon himself 
outside the office, within its walls he was indefatig¬ 
able. lie not only lightened the duties of his chief 
but spared his junior. A book which I was nominally 
supposed to keep was kept by him. It simplified 
the system, he pointed out to me, and saved time. 
Certainly it saved mine. Generally at four o’clock 
Fletcher turned to me and said, ‘You can cut it, 
Strood. I ’ll deal with those vouchers. The Stiffun 
prefers me to see to ’em myself! ’ 

O clumsy net set for the silly fowl! But for 
Fletcher’s cunning and Sir Guy’s indolence I might 
have risen in the office, and devoted to the ad¬ 
ministrative work of my country talents now frittered 
away on tfce ill-paid art of letters ! 

But I liked Fletcher. He made my paths easy 
if his own were crooked, and gave me tickets for the 
play. , lie it ,;as who had granted me leave to 
absent myself mom Oxford in Rivers’s interests, and 
accounted for my absence to Sir Guy, or rather, «is I 
afterwards learnt, concealed it from our trusting # chief. 
I confided in Fletcher, perhaps spoke of my in¬ 
fluence with the Squire of Beckstone ^nd my friend¬ 
ship With his brilliant son. Was it dot natural then 
that, in the present emergancy, I should turn to 
him ? 

Still it was Rivers who first put the idea in my 
head.. I had talked to him of Fletcher’s amiability, 
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cleverness and kindness suggesting, no doubt, that 
t^ey were called forth by similar qualities of my 
own. t , 

% ‘Why not get your friend Fletcher to ^end me 
, «the money ? ’ asked Lawrence. * 

Here suddenly the prospejtt seemed to brighten. 

‘Perhaps, Lawrei»ce,’ 1 . said 4 ‘ ^*may be able to 
bring it you this evening! ’ 

Arriving at the office, I founci Fletcher already 
1 there, and opened the conversation by hoping that 
my absence^rad caused him no inconvenience. 

‘Not a bit,’ he said briskly. „ 

I told him of Rivers’s expulsion, bringing out the 
points likely to attract his sympathies. 

‘ Rivers,’ he said approvingly, ‘ seems to have made 
’em sit up ! ’ 

Then I spoke of Lawrence’s ‘ noble qualities ’ and 
‘ unselfish generosity.’ He was, I said, ready to 
sacrifice a fortune for an idea. 

‘The best fellows always are,’ Fletcher assented. 

‘I knew you’d understand him,’ I replNd, greatly 
encouraged, ‘and that’s why I want your help.’ 

‘What can I do?’ he asked.. 

‘Weil,’ said I, ‘it’s a matter of futVls. Rivers can 
raise rrjoney—the estate’s entailed—Nut until then 
he yrust live. Do you think—could you—you’ve 
been so kind, Fletcher, since I’ve been in the office 
—bflt could you lend the fifty pounds tor him? It 
shall be repaid without fail.' „ 

I blushed and stammered, but made for my friend 
a request impossible for .myself. 

His reply filled me with pleasure. ‘ Pay me back 
whenever you like, my dear fellow. I ’ll give you 
the money when you come back from lunch.’ 

» E 
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‘O Fletcher!’ I exclaimed. ‘You must meet 
Lawrence Rivers. You would understand ope 
another! ’ < 

‘Wc^might, old chap! though I’m not a poet.’. 
Then he laughed. * * 

How well I recall tl\e conversation ! The office 
fire blazing brightly,,fhe o.ffice furniture smelling of 
damp polish, the grey light entering through the bald 
windows, and outride the angle of the smoke-stained 
wall of the adjoining house with a glimpse beyond 
of St. James’s Park vexed by the east wind. 

At one o’clcjck Fletcher said, ‘ Go and lunch, Strood. 
I’ve some estimates to look through for old Stiffen ! ’ 

When I returned he gave me five ten-pound 
notes! 

‘You’ve m^de a friend of Lawrence Rivers for 
life ! ’ I exclaimed, ‘ and that means much.’ 

For the rest of the afternoon I drifted through the 
routine of the office, whilst Fletcher sat absorbed in 
his ledgers. Just before I left, however, he received 
a telegram which seemed to disturb him. When I 
asked him whether there was anything I could do 
before I went, he said, ‘Yes; you can do me a 
favoi/r.’ Then' he proceeded to explain how a certain 
friend of his y -I inferred that the friend was a lady— 
had ‘ got into rather a mess ’ from which he (Fletcher) 
was the only man capable of rescuing her, To¬ 
morrow’ it would be impossible for him to come to 
th# office. Could he trust me to sep certain returns 
sent in to the proper quarters, and tv> keep old Stiffun 
from fidgeting ? ‘ I’d askr him for a day off,’ he 

continued, ‘ but as I act as one half of the old boy’s 
brain and the other’s addled, he gets in a fever when 
I ’m' awajh’ <• 
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Warm with*the liveliest sense of gratitude, I pro- 
t<?sted»that it would delight me to help him. 

‘‘I'm sure of that,’ he said. Then, after a pause, 
»he took me a step further. 

‘ First let me tell you, Strood,’ he said, ‘ how much 
I appreciate your delicacy irf asking no questions.’ 

‘My dear Fletcher! ’ i excjaiftied, ‘I have the 
fullest trust in you’ 

lie thanked me, and proceeded! to tell me that 
if he did not appear at the office on Thursday I was 
to make juft the best cas~ for him with Sir Guy 
Betts I could. # . 

‘ What,’ I asked, ‘ shall I say ? f 

‘Well, you see, if the Stiffun and that young fool 
Byas get ferreting among my papers, they ’ll make 
hay of my scheme of work.’ 

I nodded. 

‘To prevent it, I ’ll take the key of the safe.’ 

‘It’s against the rules,’ said I. 

‘ I’ve often broken it,’ said he. 

‘Why not leave the key,’ said I, ‘ a.td let me 
assume, if the Stiffun gets excited, that you’ve taken 
it by mistake. You see, if he-got over-excited, he’s 
capable of anything ! ’ 

‘ So he is,’ said Fletcher. ‘ Not a baS idea.’ 

His approval encouraged me, and I proceeded 
along.thc path of folly. m 

‘ Before he discovers you haven’t taken* the key 
you’ll be baclt here to explain. You can always 
manage him an 3 , in any case, I should be the only 
man to blame.’ • 

‘ I’d see that was all right,’ said he. 

Gratitude made me desire a real sacrifice on his 
false* altar! 
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After this I left Fletcher and hurried home to 
hand over my booty to Lawrence Rivers, Whose 
recep f ion of it chagrined me. 

‘What interest is your friend asking?’ he in¬ 
quired. 

‘Interest, Lawrence! \ You don’t know Fletcher. 
He never spoke of linterest. We are to repay the 
loan when we like.’ 

‘ II ow odd ! ’ he< exclaimed. 

‘ Why odd ? ’ 

‘ I hope you ’ll forgive me for saying so, John,’ he 
answered gently, ‘ but the impression you have given 
me of Fletcher is not the same that he has made 
on you.’ 

‘ How, Lawrence? ’ 

‘ Well, he seems to me a greedy fellow devoted to 
coarse pleasures and endowed with the low cunning 
necessary to attain them cheaply.’ 

This staggered me for the moment. 

‘ Why greedy,? ’ I asked. 

‘ He spends much more money on himself than 
he can possibly earn, and is said at the office to get 
it either from his siscer, Lady Scarbridge, or as an 
amateur bookmaker.’ 

It was thifs Rivers pieced together the g'ossip I 
had retailed to him. • 

‘ Evidently I’ve given you a very wrong idea,’ I 
replied, somewhat offended. ‘Wait till you meet 
Fletcher. If he were not a kind-hearted, generous 
fellow, would hp have lent us fifty pounds without 
even asking for a receipt?’ 

‘That is where the contradiction is,’ returned 
Lawrence. ‘ But perhaps I am growing suspicious 
from wallowing in the Finck element too long. 
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Good night, JBhn, and forgive me for criticising your 
friencf. A dog is kennelled in my soul that must 
bark.’ 

‘Lawrence,’ I said, ‘you are unjust to JMetcher. 
*Come to the office on Thursday and sec him. He 
lent the money because he admires you ! ’ # 

But Rivers shook'his head. •“ Y*our friend’s money 
has given me the tvings I want,’ he said, smiling. ‘ I 
shall be at Elcombe. I leave at once.’ 

Then I understood. At Elcombe lived Mrs. 

r 

Garway, fche devoted frien 1 of Diana Leighton whom 
he would meet thew;. 

He shook my hand and hurriedly left me. 

On the following morning all went smoothly at 
the office until Sir Guy Betts came into my room. 
Some returns with which both he and.I were supposed 
to be conversant were wanted at the Board of Trade. 
Where were they ? 

‘They shall be sent in to-morrow, Sir Guy,' I 
said, ‘ when Mr. Fletcher returns.’ 

But my answer left my chief still dissatisfied. 

‘ Where is the key of the safe?’he asked. ‘No 
doubt he left thegi there.’ 

‘I’m afraid Mr. Fletcher must hftve takeif it with 
him.’ ,* 

I’lied, as it were, automatically. My mind launched 
the. lie before I was e\'en conscious thjt it had been 
built. Now the philosopher will feel for the lie a 
sympathy which the cold-blooded moralist is even 
incapable of imagining. The lattqr secs in it only 
base interest paid on* the borrowed fifty pounds. 
But is the case so crude ? It was with me a question 
of lying or breaking my promise to the man who I 
imagined had treated me generously. * It seemed. 
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to me that I was paying a debt of nonour at the 
expense of truth ! 

But truly it was a costly lie, although it satisfied 
Sir Guy. Betts for the time ! 

‘ I suppose we must wait,’ he said, ‘ but Mr. Fletcher 
ought not to take the key. It is against the rules.’ 

To my relief Sir Guy then left me with the spectres 
which fret the unpractised liar. 

That night I tieated myself to a good dinner at 
a fashionable restaurant, and sought, in a sound 
bottle of Burgundy, the wholesome comfort to the 
conscience whLh lurks in the jnine of the grape. 

This lie must be lied out, then I would tell no 
more! Good resolutions often represent retrospec¬ 
tive repentance. I remember walking down Picca¬ 
dilly full of the peace of mind which accompanies 
the sin self-forgiven ! The lie had become a very 
blameless counter necessary in diplomacy to oil the 
grooves of life. 

If, however, instead of seeking comfort in Beaune 
I had consulted Lawrence, my conscience would 
never have strutted so insolently before the eyes of 
my indulgent soul. 

On Ihe following morning my punishment began 
—a punishmefit out of all proportion to an offence 
springing from unselfish motives. 

When I arrived at the office Fletcher was not there 
as I expected. I commenced my work, but his 
signature represented a necessary link' in the official 
routine, and the,flow of business in the department 
was finally obstructed. The tittle dam of documents 
was visibly growing on Fletcher’s table. 

At a quarter to twelve Sir Guy Betts, accompanied 
by Byas, his secretary, came into the room. 
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‘ What! Mr. Fletcher not here yet ? ’ 

* Nt>, Sir Guy. But I feel sure he will be directly.’ 

My chief snorted and retired. 

Bu{ half-past one, as Fletcher was stijl absent, 
Sir Guy summoned me to his'room. A flagrant 
error (Sir Guy called it An error) had been dis¬ 
covered in certain ^accounts f$r f/hich Fletcher ancf 
[ were responsible—an error on which the book I 
was supposed to keep was expec/.ed to throw light. 
Could I explain? No. Where was the bookl In 
the safe* No doubt the discrepancy would easily 
be accounted for wjhen JVIr. Fletcher .returned. 

But Sir Guy was flustered. 

‘ Surely both you and he couldn’t have overlooked 
such a thing, Mr. Strood ?’ 

‘ Mr. Fletcher kept the book, Sir Guy. He told 
me that you desired him to do so.’ 

‘ Mr. Strood !’ he exclaimed angrily. ‘You must 
be labouring under a delusion. Mr. Fletcher is in¬ 
capable of such gross irregularity ! ’ 

But I insisted. Since I had been ir—the office I 
had never once made up the book in question. 

Sir’ 'Guy was staggerad. He had accepted 
Fletcher’s figures because he imagined I*checked 
theiy! Where was Mr. Fletcher ? % The poor man 
was becoming alarmed. 

•‘Perhaps Mr. Fletcher is ill,’ said Mr. Byas, the 
secretary, bridging over an ugly silence. 

We sprang at this with a sense of delusive,relief. 
Should I go to his rooms and see? 

‘ Go at once,’ said my chief. ‘ This is ’most 
improper and irregular.’ 

And then disaster seemed falling on me in frag¬ 
ments like stones down an Alpine slope before an 
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avalanche. I took a hansom. Anxiety sat beside 
me. Piccadilly seemed full of spectres. My hand 
shook as I ran" the bell. 

The servant said, ‘Mr. Fletcher has gone for a 
holiday.’ 

That was all I could .learn beyond the fact that 
'he had taken thie.2 portmanteaus and all his new 
clothes. 

‘When do you expect him back?’ I gasped. 

‘ Don’t know, sir.’ 

The ugliest fears were now besetting me. The 
shield of whom qr what had J become? Was I the 
accomplice of—I shuddered at the thought I dared 
not shape in words. 

I drove back and ran into my room. Sir Guy 
Betts and Byas were there and the safe open ! 

‘What do you mean by telling us, sir, that Mr. 
Fletcher had taken the key of the safe ? ’ 

In desperation I flung the raw truth at him 1 

‘ Mr. I'letcher wished no one to touch the papers 
and books-under his charge till he returned, and 
asked me to say that he had taken the key with him.’ 

What poor wretch was speaking? Suieiy not 
honest John Stniod. I did not recognise his voice. 

Byas looked rfkt me as though he had seen, my 
hand in Sir Guy’s pocket. 

‘This, sir,’ said the secretary, looking up from <t|je 
ledger on which he was pointing an inquisitorial 
finger v ‘this, sir, is a serious business.’ . 

‘ How?’ I asked. 

‘ Twelve hundred pounds are-missing. Their loss 
has been carefully concealed by an ingenious system 
of book-keeping. Five ten-pound notes seem to 
have been taken from the cash-box yesterday.’ 1 
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There was ito blood in my body—only a shudder¬ 
ing, ghostly ichor circulating at the panic-stricken 
point. >. r 

‘ I kjiow nothing yet, sir—except that Mr. Fletcher 
fent me fifty pounds—for a friend!’ 

‘“For a friend!’’ Good,'God!’ cried Sir Guy, r 
only one degree less*horrified tbaidniyself. 

Then I flung another ingredient into the squalid 
caldron bubbling about us. • 

‘ Fletcher has gone, and taken all his clothes \Sdth 
him ; no ene knows where.’ 

After that the mi^ts seemed to gather round me. 
The heads of the various departments were sum¬ 
moned to Sir Guy’s room, and to them 1 told my 
miserable story. 

But* wliy should I dwell on this deplorable 
scandal? Sifted, the horrible truth revealed its 
shameful head. Fletcher had falsified accounts in 
the books lie kept, and twelve hundred pounds were 
missing. „ 

The whole department seemed to reel Wider the 
stroke. 

** /rfivdut'trt* struck me, suggested as such thoughts 
are by "the instinct of self-preservatioff. ’ 

‘ Dof’t you think, sir,’ 1 said to i 5 ir Guy, ‘that 
before taking any steps, Lord Scarbridge should 
be consulted. Possibly he can tell ys where his 
brother-in-law has gone.’ 

• 1 Anything to save the department and »the 
country a scandal! ’ exclaimed ray ( much stricken 
chief. 

‘ I feel so sure that all can be explained! ’ I 
exclaimed, with a sickening effort to warm my own 
icy hopes. * 
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‘ I trust it may,’ said poor Sir Guy, Vith difficulty 
maintaining his rigidity. ‘Be here at ten o’clock 
to-mqrrow.’ • 

When I reached my lodgings the panic ,which' 
had been pursuing seized me. Of honourable 
escape I could see no .way. I had been too near 
the crater of b*l 3 ck» transgression to escape un¬ 
scathed. I had neglected my dufies partly to save 
myself trouble, but chiefly because Fletcher’s ener- 
getfc will overruled mine. Already the thunders 
behind the department were rumbling. "My head 
was among those, which »the * bolt must strike. 
What must be done? I was ashamed to confess 
to my father. His wife would be called in ! In my 
mind I heard his wavering appeals, saw the whole 
scene, and the .eye of my step-dame sweeping the 
sad seas of my folly like an inexorable searchlight. 

‘ Not to-night,’ I thought, ‘ I ’m too shaken.’ 

Then my thoughts rushed to Rivers, the only 
man I ever kyew equally devoid of moral and 
physical Tear. I ran out and sent a telegram, and 
afterwards—for I have no desire to hide my own 
weakness—-made my way to a tavQrn off me strand, 
well ffliown to youths of literary and artistic lean¬ 
ings, and contorted myself with a pint of po'^t. At 
midnight, when I reached home, to my astonish¬ 
ment I beljeld Rivers sitting in the hor*qhair 
armchair before the fire waiting for me. 

‘•I caught the last train from Elcombc,’ he said, 
‘ and have been here half an hour.’ Then he looked 
at' me intently—for my "hair was rough, and, 
perhaps, my eye was glazed—and added ‘ Courage, 
John, and face it like a man.’ 

‘ I dined,’ I explained, ‘at the Cock and Bui 1 ’. I 
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Lawrence v9as a water-drinker; possibly a faint 
reek of wine had entered the room with me. 

‘ It’s the worst sand to hide yoi.’r head ip, my 
jpoor X°hn,’ he said ; ‘ but tell me, and we ’ll see what 
can be done.’ ’ 

I told him, and as I relieved my soul of the 
burden, felt the weight of*rcsparisft)flity lightened. 

‘ What,’ I asked anxiously, ‘ do you think is the 
worst that can happen to me, Lawrence ? They 

can’t prove-’ I felt my voice quaver wheil he 

checked >ne. 

‘No, no,’ he sai*l, ‘hut perhaps they’ll ask you 
to resign. Your department seems very badly 
managed, John, but then,’ he smiled indulgently, 
‘ why shouldn’t it be ? ’ 

‘They were waiting till Sir Guy’s pension was 
due,’ I answered. ‘ Then it is to be reorganised. I 
was waiting for that in the hope of promotion. So 
was Fletcher ! ’ 

Here I’m afraid I sighed. Gradually my case 
was beginning to present itself to my*~inind as 
a pathetic one. I seemed the victim of my own 
amiable qiftffties.rather than*of those human weak¬ 
nesses from which none of us a*r£ free. ' I was 
conscious of a tear in my eye. 

‘•Don’t, John!’ exclaimed Rivers, irritated per¬ 
haps 1 at my plaintive^manner, for im,thc unaccus¬ 
tomed head a pint of wine may loose unexpected 
emotions; ‘dem’t, John, it’s silly.’ » 

‘ I’m not,’ I replied, * I’m not really. But I seem 
to see a ruined career—that’s all. It’s most 
generous of you, Lawrence, to leave—what you have 
left—for my sake ! ’ 

'Dianna urged me to come,’ he said ; personally 
I desired to defer it till to-morrow.’ 
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‘ How good of Mrs. Leighton ! ’ I exclaimed. 
‘ What did she say ? ’ 

‘ “ Evidently poor Mr. Strood is in a blind panic ! ” ’ 
Lawrence replied. ‘ She also said you were one of 
those excellent fellows better fitted to manage other 
people’s affairs than his ,pwn.’ 

Rivers here let in a narrow ''stream of light, and 
I perceived that, if there were a 'tragic side to my 
troubles, there were also absurd aspects. 

‘Of course I’ve acted like a fool,’ I said, ‘and 
deserve all I get. But if they kick me outfhow am 
I to live? I’m- ashamed to go. to my father. My 
step-mother will declare I Ye disgraced the family. 
She always has tried to look on me as a fool, 
Lawrence, although you’ll scarcely believe it! Now 
she ’ll have no difficulty in persuading herself (and 
my father, too, for the matter of that) that I’m 
a rogue as well! I can’t look at that beastly horse¬ 
hair chair—the one you ’re sitting in—(the only 
things she ever gave me!) without feeling convinced 
that I ’vCtione for myself at home.’ 

At this Rivers rose from his chair and said :_ 

‘John ! you arc talking a little wild!).' to-morrow 
we wilhsec what can be done. I promise you that 
I ’ll stand by /ou. I gave you a push forward into 
this quagmire. The missing fifty pounds traced to 
you is very y^gly.^ But go 1,0 bed. You will" not 
think clearly until you’ve had a night’s rest.’ 

He took my candle, lighted it for rrit, and wished 
me good night. , 



CHAPTER, IX 

I AWOKE next morning with a start in the melan¬ 
choly London dawn, falling from the easeful 
oblivion-of sleep on to the rough edge of grimmest 
fact. 

In the benumbed state of depression begotten of 
uncertainty, however, I found comfort in Lawrence 
Rivers, warming my own chilliness of soul at his 
abundant fires. Still it was no great consolation co 
learn that I was the victim of a rogue, not the 
accomplice! Dishonesty, I complained, was the 
most devastating of human iniquities—an offence 
involving other fates than its own ! But Lawrence 
was patient, and after we had 'decided, ^that he 
should accompany me to the office, see my credulous 
chief on 'm/Jjehalf, and entrust the compromising 
fifty pounds to his hands, graduallyJ, found,.myself 
disclosing the other of my motives as.a self-inflicted 
punishment for my folly. 

‘TJTen there’s my father,’ I said. 

‘'After we know the'worst at the office, John,’ he 
replied, ‘ we’ll see what can be done at home. If 
your father realises how far I helped to drag you 
into the mud, he’ll he ready to help brush it.off 
when it’s dry.’ 

Then with a qualm I recalled my last visit to 
Arthur Place. It was the evening befc^e the visit 
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to Oxford. Warmed with pride, I had endeavoured 
to impress my stepmother with my own impoTtance. 
‘You see,’ I had thrown out carelessly, ‘the Squire 
natural'v wants to avail himself of my influence 
with his son. It will be used in the best interests 
of both.’ 

Where had u'l that .sumptuous sense of self 
vanished ? 

My father’s wife, impressed against her will, had 
condescended to say ‘exactly!’ But now I was 
creeping home under the protecting shadow of the 
youth whose guidance I had lately assumed, the 
victim of a predatory knave of whose patronage 
I had boasted ! 

There are, alas,'certain natures which tempt us to 
be snobs! 

‘But, Lawrence,’ I pleaded, ‘think of the degrada¬ 
tion of it ! Just think!’ 

‘ My dear John,’ he answered, 1 why should you 
hope to be the one rogue-proof man in London ? 
Fletche-d a subtle scamp ! ’ 

‘ That’s the worst of it! ’ I said. 

‘ Why the worst ? ’ hg asked. r - 

‘ I v'as mft.i; enough to be proud of him,’ I 
groaned. / 

‘You bragged of him to me,’ he said. , 

‘ Yes, but from a different motive.’ 4 

Lawrence looked at me in some surprise. 

‘ J don’t quite see your meaning.’ he said. 

‘ I ’ll make it clear, then,’ J exclaimed, 1 whatever 
it costs me. Mrs. Strood is a lady very vulnerable 
to the glamour of great names.’ 

‘ What has that to do with it ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Ever since she married my father,’ I confessed, 
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‘she has been jjnxious to keep me in what she con- 
sidersjfny right place. This made me try to make 
her feel how much more important I was than she 
.pretended to think ! ’ ’ 

„ ‘That’s all very mean and comirionplace,’ fie said 
‘When you dig human motive^ out they generally are! 

‘ I know,’ I answered, ‘ bu'j I-’m trying to ease my 
conscience by telling you.’ 

Then I rushed on my self-imposed ordeal, and 
told him how Fletcher had taken me to a ball at,his 
sister’s, ajid how, whenever my stepmother flourished 
fashionable names at me (as she constantly did 
when I dined at h\y father’s), d lift her back by 
remembering I had met the owners of them in 
Grosvenor Square. „ 

‘ But what was the good of it ? ’ asked Rivers. 

‘ It made her respect me in spite of herself,’ I 
replied. 1 I m not a snob as a rule, Lawrence, but 
my stepmother tempts me to be one. It’s the only 
means of fighting her on equal ground.’ 

It was here that Rivers paid me'a great t yompli- 
ment—a compliment, indeed, partly consoling me 
for the journey through this valley of humiliation. 

‘You have,’ said he, ‘made a con/e&sion o£ which 
not on,e man in a hundred thousand is capable. I 
understand that it’s by way of atonement—a sacrifice 
made^ by the baser part of your conscience to the 
less* ignoble side. My* dear John, the'e’s much ol 
the true Englishman in you, and not a little, too, oi 
the modern Christian.’ • 

Then he laughed and added, ‘ Pethaps you ought 
to be grateful to Fletcher for making you see the 
dirty sort of water at which you were quenching 
an unnatural thirst.’ , 
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‘ But if you only knew my stepmother! ’ I 
pleaded. 

‘ Perhaps I do,’ he answered. ‘ She admires mean 
thing's <t and you try to outbid her. You have 
revealed yourself -to me, John, as that rarest type cf 
sinner—the repentant snob ! ’ 

After this extraordinary conversation, which, with 
any other man would have been impossible, but 
which Lawrence’s limitless breadth of mind made 
inevitable, we proceeded together to the Ways and 
Means Department to confront Sir Guy Betts. 

We found him sitting in his room supported by 
other elderly gentlemen in'autliority. I introduced 
Rivers, who at once made a favourable impression, 
fame having already touched him sufficiently with 
her magic finger for civil servants to know his 
name. 

Mr. B ittersby (sent across from the Treasury), 
who presided, heard him courteously. It was, he 
said, a most unfortunate occurrence, and one, he 
regretted to say, entirely compromising my position 
as a junior clerk. 

‘ Not,’ Lawrence interrupted warmly, ‘ on the side 
of honesty.’ 

‘ No,’ replied the Treasury official blandly, ‘ but 
on the side of efficiency. Such irregularities cannot 
be overh >oked.’ 

Here he glanced at Sir Guy at the opposite side 
of the table, who nodded assent. 

‘In that case,’ I asked, ‘ what wouid you advise me 
to-do? ’ ' , 

‘The only thing left you, I fear,’ replied my chief, 
‘is to send in your resignation and permit us to 
consider it,’ 
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‘ Exactly,’ Mr. Battersby assented. ‘ The—eh— 
mistake would have been impossible if the rules of 
the department had been obeyed. a Some sort of 
s example must be made.’ 4 

• At this Sir Guy Betts winced, end, turning to me, 
said, ‘ Mr. Strood! we need not detain you longer 
this morning,’ and ttyc intpme'wi e»e!ed. 

‘Come, John,’ said Rivers as we turned into 
Parliament Street. ‘ At least you.know the worst.’ 

‘ I am to send in my resignation, which will be 
accepted*’ I assented. 

We walked the slippery pavements in silence for 
some time. The traffic splashed the liquid mud 
across the footway, whilst the gloomy sky, lowering 
over the towers of Westminster behind us, and the 
trees in St. James’s Park sweating in moist misery, en¬ 
couraged within me the sense of impending disaster. 

Suddenly Rivers, who had been deep in thought, 
turned to me, and said, ‘John ! go home and send 
in your resignation. I ’ll call on your father and 
make the best of it. That loan was the finishing 
stroke. 1 feel that I ’m chiefly re. 1 ponsible ; but for 
me you might .have vegetated, peacefully in the dim 
recesses of your department like a-fmgus wider a 
beech-tree! ’ 

‘ Nc^er, Lawrence,’ I protested, ‘ I ’ve too much 
energy. Perhaps it’s for the best. But meanwhile, 
if ydu would see my father and break "the news, I 
should be grateful. You might make him under¬ 
stand that I needn’t cost him more now than 1 did 
before. That’s an argument which will appeal to’a 
man with a second family ! You plight also, Law¬ 
rence, promise him all the Rivers interest. If it 
comes to the worst tell him I ’ll—I ’ll enlist!’ 
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This desperate resolution was suggested by the 
mail-clad horsemen under their martial cloaks in the 
stone, boxes at, Whitehall. 

When we reached Piccadilly Circus we separated, 

I finding my way to my lodgings, Lawrence Rivers 
driving to Arthur Place to make terms with my 
father. An hourrla'fdr a .cab drove up, and Rivers 
ran into my room where I was .trying to read an 
article on the advantages of emigration written by a 
colonial agent in a popular magazine. 

‘You'll find I've made the best bargain I could,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘but I haven’t a moment to spare. 
Your father is prepared to take a reasonable view of 
what has happened, if you ’ll accept the terms.’ 

1 What terms ? ’ ’1 exclaimed. 

‘ They ’ll tell you, man ! I shall miss my train ! ’ 

I could sec that the woman was drawing him like 
a magnet. ‘ O Diana Leighton ! ’ I thought, ‘ you 
have much to answer for.’ 

He was hurrying down the dark musty^taircase 
to the cab. 

‘One word more!’ I cried after him. ‘What of 
my stepmother? ’ 

‘Yo’u’ll fv d her,’ he called back, ‘in a forgiving 
state of mind. Good-bye ! ’ 

He jumped into the hansom and drove away. 

It was not until I had seen my father (after 
another visit to the office and an unpleasant inter¬ 
view with Sir Guy Betts, who made it clear to me 
that'l had been singled out as the one victim to be 
sacrificed to Fletcher’s dishonesty) that I realised 
the extent of my friend’s generosity. Critics have 
declared that, with all his gifts, Rivers had no sense 
of duty, and that self-gratification debased the whole 
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of his career* But what will those blind guides 
think'of his conduct to me. 

My father lived in Arthur Place, in .the smaljest of 
the new houses built on a site once occupied by a 
‘news where coachmen of the R^ency had stabled 
their sleek horses, but from v^hich red-brick and artis¬ 
tic porticos have ba nished * the* Georgian memories 
still lingering in tbe neighbouring streets. 

These coquettish dwellings, suitable perhaps to 
the pretensions of an ambitious watering-place, fake 
the sunshine and rain of Mayfair with an air of 
flippancy ill becomyig Ijie more dignified traditions 
which they have dispossessed. 

My father’s study overlooks the curve of the pave¬ 
ment. As I approached from thfe north I saw him 
standing at the window. He turned away and pre¬ 
tended not to see me. 

No doubt the poor man had his misgivings too ! 

When I entered the room my stepmother was 
seated in the armchair by the fire* Even in the 
emergencies of life she occupied the least Oncom- 
fortable position for carrying on her campaigns. 
From the exp-ession on the face of both I inferred 
that she had been stiffening her hu'sbShd’s courage, 
and prepared myself to fight, uncertain at first 
whether to present a front of jaunty defiance or of 
philosophic resignation to the foes in .half-hearted 
alliance against me. 

. ‘ Well, sir ! ’ began my father. »■ 

‘This is a deplorable, business, Jphn,’ put in his 
wife. 

1 Deplorable ! ’ I assented. ‘ But £ needn’t tell you 
what a relief it is to feel it isn’t my fault! ’ 

‘Y % our e father has been to the office, John,’ 
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returned my stepmother. ‘ Tell hiYn what they 
said, dear! ’ r 

She fixed a keen eye on her husband. 

‘The/ told me,’replied my father gloomily, ‘ that 
the whole thing was due to your culpable neglect of 
, duty !' ’ ' 

‘ You don’t m’d'n ^to tell me, sir, that you believe 
that?’ 1 answered. 

1 Believe it! ’ exclaimed my stepmother, 1 what else 
could he believe ? ’ 

‘Your chief further pointed out to me, John,’re¬ 
sumed my father, ‘ that the thing couldn’t be over¬ 
looked, and that you’d have to go ! ’ 

‘To go? Of course I shall. But poor old Sir 
Guy! how badly he wants a scapegoat! His 
absurd confidence in Fletcher was the sole cause of 
the trouble.’ 

‘ “ Trouble ” ! ’ repeated my stepmother ; ‘ let us 
call things by their right names — robbery, you 
mean ! ’ * 

‘ NeVer mind that,’ interposed my father quickly. 
‘What do you expect will happen, John? Will 
there be a big scandal ? ’ 

‘No’,’ said u I.’ ‘It will all dwindle down to an 
error in accounts. Lord Scarbridge will be per¬ 
mitted to set that straight. Fletcher will disappear 
under the same august influences which brought him 
forward! The whole business will be discreetly 
hushed up for the public benefit.’ 

‘ But what of, you ? ’ asked my stepmother. 

‘I’m the necessary victim. The department 
prides itself on’its leniency in permitting me to 
resign ! There’s no pension for me! ’ 

‘ I’m not so sure ! ’ said my father. 
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‘ WJiy, what*do you mean ? ’ I asked. 

‘Hasn’t Lawrence Rivers told you?’ said my 
stepmother. ' Anything more generous I .never 
’j^eardl.’ * 

' ‘ Lawrence,’ I answered, ‘ told me before he went 

that he had made the best bargain^ for me that he 
could.’ * * 

As I spoke, I turned on my stepmother as much 
• of my shoulder as I dared, in ordefr to suggest that 
her vievys of my conduct left my equanimity un¬ 
moved. What I heard made me forget even my 
resentment ! • • . • 

‘Young Rivers says,’ returned my father, ‘that, 
since lie is responsible for your dismissal, it’s his 
duty to make up to you for it. Ae proposes, there¬ 
fore, t <5 settle on you in compensation a sum suffi¬ 
cient to give you two hundred a year for five years.’ 

‘ In other words,’ interposed my stepmother, ‘he’s 
making you a present of a thousand pounds !’ 

I found myself floundering in 9 . stream of be¬ 
wilderment. 

‘Why didn’t he tell me!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Because he was afraid yofi’d be^silly enough to 
refuse!’ cried my stepmother. ‘He is a son any 
womaiVmay be proud of’ 

This shot at me I let pass. 

‘Where’s the money soming from?’ tasked. 

‘My old firm will see to that,’ said my father. 
‘ Some nrr.ingemymt will have to be made with the 
Squire. I have writteiHto Lincoln’s Inn Fields to 
see what can be done.’ 

‘ I can’t take it! ’ I said in a b*urst of sincerity. 
‘They’d have kicked me out whether I, borrowed 
the i»on<sy or not.’ 
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‘ Can’t take it! ’ said my stepmothe“r. 1 For good¬ 
ness’ sake don’t let us have any high-flown nonsense. 
You know vefy well people in our position can’t 
afford it! ’ 

This vulgar attack nettled me. 
r- There were questions, I said, involving a man’s 
honour which no woman could understand, especially 
when her own interests seemed threatened. ‘ Do 
you, sir,’ I continded, turning to my father, ‘ consider 
that I have any moral claim on my friend’s bounty?’ 

‘Of course you have—-there’s no doubt of it. 
As Rivers said;-you would 1 do-the same for him! 
He has spoilt or helped to spoil your career, and 
you are justified in accepting his help. If I were 
a rich man it would be different, but I ’in not. 
There are other claims on me,’ my father wavfed his 
hand in an upward direction, indicating the regions 
where his youngest born was slumbering; ‘your 
friend simply affords you an opportunity of preparing 
for some other profession ! ’ 

Here my father took a wise step. Turning to his 
wife he said, ‘ My dear! if you will leave us for a 
moment I think I shah have no difficulty in making 
John see that there is no humiliation ir. accepting 
his friend’s generous offer.’ 

‘Remember, John,’ replied Mrs. Strood, slb'wly 
rising from -her chair, ‘ that you are not th<f only 
person to be considered. Some one, I suppose, must 
support you.’ 

.With this panting shot she left us. 

‘A pity you have such an unfortunate knack of 
exasperating your stepmother, John,’ said my father 
as she closed the door. ‘ Her position in the family 
* is not too easy, and you ought to make the same 
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allowances I* do. Her sound common-sense is 
invaluable.’ 

I accepted his reproof in silence,* for fi 1 iaj* piety 
prevented me from trying to persuade hinf that he 
had married a shrew with a character unredeemable 
by its pleasant physical setting in other eyes thari 
his own. • * ’ 

A quiet talk with my father, however, soon reduced 
my pride to a reasonable temperature. 

The .edge had been taken off defeat by Rivers’s 
intervention. My friend, strongly protected by the 
rampart of entail,.tapped lucrative sources of relief 
which my father maintained I had a right to share. 

‘ In order,’ he said, ‘ that you may have less 
compunction in accepting his ‘help, young Rivers 
suggested that you should act as his secretary 1 ’ 

At this a feeling of relief rushed in on me. 

‘Why on eaith,’ I cried, ‘didn’t you say so at 
first ? ’ 

‘What the deuce does he wan*a secretary for?’ 
asked my father. ‘You’ll only be in his way, 
especially now there’s this woman in the case.’ 

‘ In the wa ; »! I exclaimed. ‘ Nothing of the sort. 
I ’ll stand between the dear fellow hnd his follies 
and gave him from himself.’ 

•Then I ran out and sent Rivers a telegram full or 
as*tfiuch gratitude as gighteenpence ojuld convey. 
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In the negotiations which now opened between the 
Squire and his son.Strood, Muirhead and King—our 
name still gave a certain prestige to the firm—played 
an important pact. My f.tVer, for once bestirring 
himself, went down to Beckstone to discuss matters 
with the Squire. Fortunately some property, left by 
the late Mrs. Rivers,’afforded the basis for a bargain. 
At first the Squire obstinately refused to yield a 
point. He would be hanged if the young fool got 
a penny if he could prevent it! But even parental 
anger gives way to self-interest. Concessions con¬ 
nected with his mother’s estate which young Rivers 
was empowered to make under certain clauses of 
her will would considerably increase his father’s 
present income. The understanding, \ -regret to say, 
was not 'v it ho. 7 ,. a squalid side. Finally, in spite of 
his smouldering resentment, the Squire accepted the 
-^rms offered, and, finding himself unable to prevent 
his son from raising funds on his reversion in o’djpr 
directions, signed an agreement entitling him to an 
income adequate to his position as his heir to the 
Beckstone estates.^ 

When this arrangement was definitely settled he 
sent for me. We met at his club. He had heard of 
my dismissal and the reasons for it, but not of the 
^ompensatiofi which Lawrence proposed to ^ma^e 
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« 

whenever the command of money permitted him to 
give the reins to his (in this case) most reasonable 
generosity. > 

* The .Squire stood with his back to the five, big, 
Purly, and bluff, looking at me suspiciously with his 
little twinkling eyes. * 

‘Strood,’ said he, k I understand* my son got you 
kicked out of your* office. It’s like him! Every¬ 
thing he touches turns to mischief!* 

1 I had to resign,’ I answered. ‘ No one is to blame 
except the system which wanted a victim.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ returned the Squire,*, ‘ You ought to 
have come to me.’ 

‘The — eh — unfortunate misunderstanding,’ I 
pleaded, 1 prevented me from—eh- 1 -- ’ 

Whilst I was hesitating for a suitable phrase he 
cut me short. 

‘ Don’t talk to me, young Strood ! Misunder¬ 
standing? Am I to see my son get himself kicked 
out of his College and advertising himself all over 
the country at the skirts of a married womSn old 
enough to be his mother, and take it sitting 
down ?’ ^ , • 

‘Of course you’ve every right to* saj\what you 

think, sjV, but-’ 

But he refused to hear me. 

‘ NpShabby talk, Stroo^l! Just listen tp what l’ve 

to say. What do you suppose will come of this 

business with Mfs. Leighton?’ • 

• 0 * 

‘ I don’t know, sir ? ’ * . 

‘ Nobody else does either. He can’t marry her ff 

he wanted to. Leighton will take good care of 

that! She’s ten years older than he is. In the 

natural course of things he’ll get tired‘first. I 
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don’t want to see him making a fool of himself, and 
I’m even now prepared to meet him half-way.’ 

‘ In this case, sir,’ I replied, ‘ there’s no half-way ! ’ 

‘Don’t you believe it, youngster. I tell you there 
is! To break oft an affair of this kind in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred is only a question of a 
big enough cheque. I e?l Lawrence from me that, 
if he’ll cut this disreputable business and drop the 
woman, I '11 beat the whole expense. This is my 
last offer—and a damned liberal one, too. r . Then— 
for they tell me the chap’s clever, although I 
don’t believe it 1 —if he’ll "behave decently and go 
into law or politics or something becoming his class 
—not scribbling and sentimentalising and all that 
rubbish—well, then, I ’ll put matters at Beckstone 
on a footing to which even his confounded impudence 
can’t object.' 

The light flashed on me. The Squire meant that 
if the son would give up Mrs. Leighton that Mrs. 
Dalzcll would crease to appear in Beckstone Park. 

‘ D’ you understand?’ asked the Squire. 

‘ Perfectly,’ I replied. ‘ It’s . . . it ’s . . . generous ! ’ 

‘I should think it was! Tell .hk-n I want to see 
him decentiy married. I can’t live for ever. After 
all, he’s my heir—for want of a better. Wlifit’s the 
good of his throwing his chances away among *a lot 
of literary tmen and demireps ? If the fello'w, had 
only been a sportsman instead of a poet, I'd have 
fotgiven him anything. I’m old enough to remem¬ 
ber the silly talk about Byron. How sick it used to 
make my father ! ’ 

‘ Pardon me, sir,’ I here interposed, ‘ but you don’t 
do Lawrence justice, indeed you don’t! His—eh— 
connection with Mrs. Leighton, I assure y»u, is not 
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of the % character you think. She is a high-minded 
and honourable woman, profoundly anxious about 
his career.’ 

‘ No.sentimental nonsense, if you please, sir,’ cried 
the Squire angrily. ‘ It’s wasted on me. The whole 
thing’s a pose! If their a^es were reversed there 
might be some excurse foi' ft, but"*as it is it’s only 
cheap cant. In my day a woman w'ho went wrong 
was a sinner ; now she’s only a vestal virgin out of 
place ! ,Bah ! ’ 

And the Squire walked up and down the empty 
smoking-room twdeo, before his anger was sufficiently 
cooled for him to continue the conversation. ‘The 
last time I sent you to my son,’ he resumed after 
a pause, ‘ I said the message was final. I ’vc decided, 
however, to give him another chance. Tell him, if 
he’ll diop that confounded woman, that I’ll put 
things at Beckstone on such a—eh—well, footing as 
will satisfy even his airs and graces! If he won’t 
accept these terms tell him he may go to the deuce 
as fast as he likes, and that he shan’t touch d penny 
more of my money than the entail entitles him to! 
He’ll have to 1 ft.Beckstone*’ Have I made myself 
clear?’ * ^ 

The,fe are some men born with claims on our 
obedience w r hich others like myself instinctively 
accgfft ; of these the S.quire of Beckstpne was one. 
It seemed to me that he had a bull-like right to 
graze in his ow*n fields. His invitation to L^wrftnce 
to browse there on eqpal terms \yas not illiberal, 
‘ At last,’ I thought, ‘‘the old man is beginning to 
recognise the merits of his son,’ afid I left him with 
an increased sense of regret. 

Qn Ifce following day the visit to Elcombe came 
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to an end. Mrs. Leighton returned to her flat in 
Kensington : Lawrence took up his quarters with me. 

Tire few days I now spent with him in the closest 
intimacy made me feel, widely as we were separated 
by temperament, talents, and ambition, that nature 
^intended me for his biographer. Some men are 
born to shine, others to feflect their rays. This may 
have been my case. At an)- rate I am prepared to 
accept the contempt of those who cannot see nobler 
causes for my apparent weakness than a desire to 
lie under the shadow of a stronger character. Law¬ 
rence’s nature fascinated mince especially on the 
side of intellectual curiosity. It was at this time 
that I fell beyond escape under the spell of a man 
who, however women may have influenced him, 
never, in his dealings with the world, needed the 
support of other courage than his own. 

Moreover, his extraordinary delicacy had bound 
me to him by a new tie. Did lie really expect me 
to act as his secretary? Of this I have never been 
quite sure. When I accepted, or rather when I 
claimed the post, certainly lie had no need of me, 
and I, moreover, suspected that. 1 'iana Leighton 
disapprove^ of the arrangement. The aim of this 
beautiful if unscrupulous woman at this timc‘was to 
anaintain her influence over my friend, an object 
which my solicitude for Lawrence’s future compcJled 
me to oppose. Perhaps the flicker of embarrassment 
on 4 iis face, when we met after his return from 
Surrey, was due to her power. 

1 My dear fellow/ he exclaimed, ‘what on earth 
am I to do with a'secretary ? ’ 

‘Wait and see,’ said I, ‘the longer you live the 
more you T 1 want one. Even your father set’s that, 
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whether you rrfcan it o'r not, weight of circumstance 
will coYnpel you to be a public man.’ 

This made him serious. , 

• 1 You ’ve seen my father, then ? ’ he asked eagerly. 

.* ‘He’sent for me,’ I answered,.'and this is what 
he said.’ « 

Then, as delicately as I.aoulcr, parsing as lightly ‘ 
over the reflection.^ on Diana Leighton as possible, 

I gave the Squire’s message. . 

At first Rivers, perhaps wilfully, refused to grasp 
its meaning, compelling me to repeat it undimmed 
by euphemisms. 

‘Your father,’ I said bluntlv, "’seems to think 
you ’re in the toils of a designing woman. If money’s 
necessary to help you escape ha is ready to pro¬ 
vide it,,’ 

I still recall his look of disgust. My words had 
dragged down a romance to the gutter. 

1 And you consented to bring me such a message ! ’ 
he cried. . 

‘What could I do? lie is an old man without 
imagination enough to make allowances. Besides, 
you had to know.’ , 

‘ You'sce excuses for my father, then >^he Teplied. 

‘Excuses, no—that is, yes—there’s a certain— 
something—on his side one must see. Your friendship# 
with Siana Leighton may be as innocent as it is 
possible for such relations to be, Lawrence, but can 
you expect the* world your father represents to see 
it in that light? ’ I assured him that Diana Lcfghton 
was a high-minded, Unselfish woman, profoundly 
anxious that your career should he a worthy one. 
But he scoffed at the idea. If, he said, your ages 
were^revprsed there might be something in it, as it 
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was he saw nothing but cant. ’ In his clay, he declared, 
a woman who “ went wrong ” was regarded as a sinner. 
Now she ’» looked upon—he meant, Lawrence, among 
the phople who admire you—as “ a vestal virgin out 
of place”—his very words.’ 

‘And you let him say so, John?’ Rivers asked, 
white with indi^rat'io'n. • 

‘ I had to. It was he who refused to listen to me. 
After all, there is.his side to the question.’ 

Then there was a pause. Lawrence remained in 
deep thought. It seemed to me that he was plung¬ 
ing beneath the surface of things for the motives 
below. 

‘I’m to drink at a very filthy stream,’ he said at 
last. ‘ Do you know, John, you Ye missed his real 
meaning.’ , 

‘I think not,’ I answered. ‘You’re to decide 
whether you’ll give up Diana Lcghton or him for 
—well, for what he’s giving up.’ 

‘Just reflect for a moment,’he said. ‘ My father 
had to be driven and bribed before he consented to 
come to an arrangement with me. Where’s the 
spirit of indulgent reason which you are trying to 
see b«ciind u ,his* conduct here, John? You little 
understand him. His offer is a move in a cunning 
game. Behind the bluff prejudices of a sporting 
squire, all you and others see, the most inv iterate 
malice is concealed. I am the one being whom he 
ha* never been able to frighten or subdue. The 
proposal he has made through you 'is only one more 
move in the unnatural quarrel between us. It’s a 
brutal blow. It fakes for granted that my relations 
with Diana Leighton are unspeakable; that the 
beauty and tenderness of her character, her generous 
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unselfishness, her dazzling gifts are the common 
equiprrfent of vulgar and greedy harpies who batten 
on the credulity of young men. He makes me a 
self-indulgent fool, Diana a creature of the basest 
jrtstinctS ; he ignores all that is bqst in the souls of 
men and women whom the white light has touched. 
Can you doubt what my ansvyer fnut>t’be ? ’ 

‘But surely, Lawrence,’ I protested, ‘you don’t 
imagine that your father said what, he did with the 
object of insulting you and lowering Diana Leighton 
in your e'yes.’ 

‘ Yes, I do,’ said he. 

‘ You are wrong, Lawrence,’ I wem on. 1 1 ’m con¬ 
vinced you arc. There is a strange perversity which 
compels you to sec behind human cjumsiness motives 
which are not there. You grope in the depths for 
what is floating on the surface. Your father’s pro¬ 
posal, after all, is one which nine men out of a 
hundred would make to their sons under the circum¬ 
stances. You are too subtle. No man respects you 
more than myself; forgive me if I ’m not blind to 
your weaknesses.’ 

‘ Is it a weakness,’ he asked, ‘ to see more clearly 
into your own affairs than others can.? 1 undf^stand 
my father as no other man possibly can. But what 
you mistake for a clumsy effort at reconciliation is 
in realty a stroke of spite. When I was a child I 
have*known him turn thfc same base wea'pon against 
my mother. But we’ve said enough. I will wyte 
to my father. A house divided against itself such 
as ours is safer without nn intermediaTy !’ 

Then he left the room, and we did not meet again 
till night. Probably he called on Diana Leighton— 
for he kqpt no secrets from her—and I suspect that 
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the letter to his father was inspired by counsels 
given by that strangely fascinating woman. 

It was now clear to me that, if I hoped to enjoy 
Lawiencc's confidence, I must adopt some consistent 
policy, for I could not help fearing that the man 
who, had not hesitated to sacrifice his father for a 
woman would, witn even less compunction, for her 
sake throw over a friend. In spite of his keen in¬ 
tellect Rivers wq,s open to impressions that left less 
imaginative men untouched. If, therefore, Diana 
Leighton’s influence were destined to continue, it 
would be well for me to endeavour to direct it wisely. 
A woman who is'a selfish fool is unmanageable when 
her weakness has centred her happiness on the con¬ 
stancy of one man. Iler lover’s friends, if they 
thwart her whims, are made the object of her jealous 
suspicions. They are tolerated only so long as their 
flattery is pitched in the right key. 

But however little Diana Leighton allowed reason 
to guide her, she was no ignoble soul. It is difficult 
for a man to be sure what a woman thinks of him. 
Still I had reason to hope that she respected my 
loyalty. My unselfish anxiety for Lawrence’s future, 
therefore, a,\ least afforded room for our rival claims. 
Moreover, if I were secretly jealous of her influence 
.(which I was only so far as I feared it might jeopar¬ 
dise his career), there was no reason why a ^voman 
of her intelligence and knowledge of the world snould 
dtead the effect of mine. It was true that when 1 
first saw her I had been rash enough to give her a 
warning; but the strain o'f»magnanimity which ran 
through her character had prevented her from telling 
Lawrence what I had said. She might have stabbed 
me in tho back ; she spared me because sh<g believed 
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in the f sincerity of my friendship. My fears on 
Lawrence’s behalf, therefore, were modified by a 
reluctant respect for her character, as well as by my 
admiration for her beauty. What sort of alliance, 
tften, was possible between us? I determined to see. 

Soon after this talk with"Lajvrence I called on 
Mrs. Leighton whom -1 found in tl"e‘ little drawing¬ 
room overlooking tl\e colourless quadrangle formed 
by the group of buildings which had lately sprung 
up on the site of an old orchard garden near 
Kensington High Street. 

Our conversation opened in a neutral key. 

‘What melancholy prospects people who live in 
London are content to look on,’ she said, when I had 
found a seat facing the window. •> 

‘ Oncp,’ I replied, glancing out into the arid court¬ 
yard still grey with the dust of recent building opera¬ 
tions, ‘once an old mulberry-tree stood there. I 
remember when I was a boy—we lived on Campdcn 
Hill—seeing the lawn stained with . f he red berries 
pecked by the thrushes.’ * 

These childish memories I intended to provoke 
her sympathy. 

‘ They'might have left the tree,’ she" sai.y * 

Then |ffiere was a short silence. She was waiting 
for me to begin. 

‘ How is Sylvia?’ I asked. Sylvia was her little 
girl aged eight. ‘ I’ve heard so much of her from 
Lawrence’ (this was true'), ‘but have never seen heiV 
‘ She’s in the GaVdens with nurse,’ she said. ‘ She 
is fond of Lawrence.’ 

‘ He’s devoted to children,’ said I. •> 

‘ He’s devoted to Sylvia,’ said she. 

‘ Is that/Sylvia ? ’ 1 asked, glancing at thd photo- 

< „ 
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graph of a pretty child in a white frflck, with a bow 
in her hair. 

‘ Yes.’ 

1 What a darling ! ’ 

I don’t know 'whether this was tact, but it was 
intended for it. Beru on conciliating the mother, 
I knew no bettdf path-than the ancient way. 

‘ Lawrence,’ I continued, ‘ ha* such a happy way 
of winning confidence.’ 

But she looked at me quiet!}*, and her eyes 
seemed to say, 1 What are you driving at ? ’ 

I made a rush for it. 

v _ 1 

‘ What has happened,’ I resumed—‘ I mean my 
bad luck at the Ways and Means Department— 
has made a great change in my life, Mrs. Leighton. 
My intimacy with Lawrence now promises to be 
greater than ever. You know he lias appointed me 
his secretary. Of course there’s not much for me 
to do yet, but there will be soon, for nothing, 1 ’m 
convinced, car keep him out of public life. I was 
of sdme use to him in the Finch campaign. Perhaps 
it was that that made him think of it.’ 

‘ Ilis desire to confer a benefit >n the least un¬ 
acceptable manner had, I think, still more to do 
with it,’ she answered firmly. n 

I felt the stroke. 

‘I knorv,’ 1 answered; ‘still I’m only l copying 
Lawrence’s methods in sparing my own pride. He 
did Jus best to compensate me ; I*’m doing my best 
to compensate myself! P’orgive me, if you can, 
' Mrs. Leighton.’ 

Her smile dismissed my nervousness. 

‘Sometimes,’ she said, ‘you seem to understand 
him.' 
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‘ I must trjP to if wt’re to get on, I replied; ‘but 
none of us can be sure we ’re right in judging others. 
Do you remember the last time we rrjet?’ 

‘Yes. At Oxford,’she replied. 

‘ ‘ If'you had repeated what I said then Lawrence 

would never have trusted me again., His friendship 
would have been Ipst to, me’. ]>u't you were mag¬ 
nanimous, Mrs. ILeighton. You spared me. It 
seems to me that I’m intended.to be Lawrence’s 
friend. lie is surrounded by a hundred dangers 
that he can’t see-’ 

‘That he despises, y<ju mean,’ she broke in. 

‘ No, no,’ I replied hastily. ‘ isn’t that—at least 
not exactly. I simply mean this. Lawrence is a 
man of genius, I’m a man of—may I say business? 
—wi^h a romantic side. 11 is is the rarest nature 
I have ever met. You know, Mrs. Leighton, what 
sacrifices I have already made in the cause of this 
friendship. Such a man as Lawrence is not in¬ 
tended for you or for me ; a side,of him—perhaps 
not the side we see and love—must be gives to the 
world. Your power over him is now the strongest 
influence in hjs life. Don’t pse it to brush me out 
of the* way. Wiry cannot we be ’aUL^? ’No man 
needsi unselfish friends more then Lawrence will. 
Them are many ways in which I can help him, ajjd 
you :oo. I’ve come here to-day to offer you all 
I have to give.’ 

She watched me with the deepest interest. -» 

‘In such a bargain,’ she said, ‘a woman cannot 
say what she thinks.’ * 

‘ Leave me to guess it, then,’ I answered. ‘ Because 
I love Lawrence, I ask you to let me be youi 
friend.’? 
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She held out her hand witn a genferous look in 
her eyes. I raised it to my lips and kissed it. 

In this movement a cold-blooded critic may see 
evidence of a theatrical nature, but I give my word 
of honour that no.man ever kissed a lady’s hand 
with more simple honesty of purpose than I did 
'Diana Leighton’s. , , 

‘Thank you with all my heart,’ I said, ‘ for trust¬ 
ing me. You shall never repent it.’ 

Then I left her. 



CHAPTER .XI* ‘ . 

• • • 

The lives of few snen bear microscopic inspection. 
In our struggle to attain happiness most of us # are 
compelled to crawl through dark places whither 
malice follows us. Dignity presents to the world 
only one side of.us. • Rut there is another side, 
suspected by our friends and denounced by our 
enemies, but only known to our secret thoughts. 
The hidden springs of conduct aTe not easily traced 
to their sources. Respect for humanity forbids us 
exploring too ruthlessly. Charity should guide the 
judgment of friendship. I am, therefore, compelled 
to pass lightly over the relations of Diana Leighton 
and Lawrence Rivers, partly because to judge 
them in cold blood as a not uncommon proijlem of 
life would be misleading, but chiefly because one 
who admired the. character* of both as deeply as 
I did, /.Leads lest his careless handling may shift 
their rtory to the vulgar plane of intrigue. I was, 
moreover, sedulously kept outside a secret whitfSi 
I Rad no right to shaje. Naturally !• formed my 
own opinion. 

Leighton, fro’na whom his wife was separa4:ed’by 
the consent of both, refused her ihe liberty she 
claimed. Faint whispers of renewed negotiations 
now reached me. 1 One never knfcw how a woman 
might change her mind!’ Leighton is reputed to 

have said. He for one was determined not to give 
» 101 
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his wife a chance of a second mistake. Of^this 
situation Diana Leighton tried to make the best. 
Withbyt denying herself the pleasure of constantly 
seeing Lawrence, she now resolved that the.world, 
which began more and more to fix its eyes on the 
brilliant young‘man should have as little visible 
cause as possible for ceu&ure. Knowing her posi¬ 
tion and her temptations, her *friends, who were 
marty, were charitable ; but no shield could save her 
from the malice of vulgar minds. 

It was not till the spring of the following year 
that Rivers’s affairs were settled, and that he was 
able to assume in London the position to which his 
prospects and talents entitled him. My duties as his 
secretary, hitherto nominal, now became regular. 
Lawrence took chambers near Whitehall oh the 
Thames Embankment, overlooking the river. In 
order to be near him, I found a couple of rooms 
sharing a similar prospect in a decayed but still 
imposing house ih Adelphi Terrace. 

Here, one bright April morning, just as I had 
breakfasted, he came to see me in answer to a letter 
written the day before, in which 1 had saicl, half 
playfully, ytl with a sense of purposeful earn 'stness, 
that since I was deceiving his pay, he must >ct me 
"pull my weight in his boat.’ ' • 

He stood «by the window ,and looked out onAhe 
river. The tide, nearly high, was still flowing. A 
line oC barges laden with fodder followed in the 
foaming wake of a squat and > sturdy tug. The sun 
shone on the edge of the froth curling from the 
clumsy hulls, the dnehored craft cn the Surrey side 
rocked in the swell. In the smoke-stainqd mists 
above three gulls were wheeling. Beneath |heir 
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wing\ the mfirmur of London floated like the 
breathing of a monster endowed with half articulate 
life. 

‘What a view!’ I exclaimed, little thinking the 
fmpression he was gathering would be embodied in 
his wonderful poem ‘ London,’ published a # few 
weeks later in the Tliree Kjngtfom.% Review. • 

‘ Magnificent,’ he answered. Then he quoted : 

Calm was the day and through the trembling air 
Sweet breathing Zephyrus did softly play.’'’ • 

‘ Spenser’s “ Prothalamion ”? ’ I inquired, proud of 
my knowledge. a • 

He nodded thoughtfully, his face bent on the 
shining glories of the river. ‘ The governess made 
me learn the poem before I was’sent to school. It 
goes t>n, you know— 

‘“At length they all to nieriy London came, 

To merry London,, my most kindly nurse.” 

‘Who would think of calling J.ondon “merry” 
now? Yet Spenser was right. The sea-gulls up 
there in the smoke wreaths feel it. There ! I heard 

one call— • 

* * • • 

‘“.Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I*cnd my sfcng.’” 

• y 

‘ Ypu mustn’t think of ending it yet, Lawrence,’ 
said ». ‘The public is only just beginning to listen.’ 

*i was thinking of* the book of «poems which 
was to appear next week under the title (Diana 
Leighton had. suggested it) of Cypress and J\pple 
Blossom. , 

‘There are worse sacrifices to our vanity than 
occasional verse,’ he said. ‘ Bflt never mind that, 
John.* I’ve come to say that if you’re so bent on 
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“pulling your weight” in my boat, that ^ju’re 
likely to have a good chance of splashing before 
long.’ 

‘ How ? ’ I asked. 

‘ You ’ve heard of Enfield Blythe ? ’ 

Of course I had. His name was never out of the 
jpapers. ' ’ 

‘The agitator, reformer, or whatever he is?’ I 
asked. ' The inan v the Nonconformist papers call the 
“ Friend of Righteousness ” ? ’ 

‘Yes. But even the newspapers can’t make him 
ridiculous. You know, John, I’ve been thinking of 
trying to get into the House. Harold Syme, who is 
member for Redburn, talks of retiring. He has had 
enough of it, and thinks I might trot in in his cast¬ 
off shoes. Blythe is dead against it. The may who 
buries himself in the House of Commons, he says, is 
“done for.” lie ends in becoming “a melancholy 
unit in a commonplace mob!” His convictions 
change “ into bloodless dogmas in a dull game win re 
nothing counts except heads ! ” ’ 

Here I protested, for it had been my ambition to 
see Rivers in Parliament. Blythe, I said, who had 
tried practical politics and failed, vv»us no authority 
on them. Von mirdit, I argued, as well try totwake 
people up by tracts as by Anti-Greed Leagues./ 

''But Lawrence pulled me up. * 

‘John,’ lie ha id, ‘you are «nc of the men vvTio 
expect a reward for all human effort. Parliament 
is the panache of the middle-class mint!.’ 

Xhen to test him, I said: ‘We are a dull people, 
so we have a stodgy Parliament. It serves our 
purpose and reflects’ the national temperament.’ 

‘My poor.John,’ he answered, ‘you’ve eaten of 
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the r&ot which blinds 'the understanding. Does it 
even reflect yours ? ’ 

‘Rale pjyts of it do, Lawrence. I,take what it 
jrives because it’s the best it has.’ 

, ‘ “ Tl*e best it has ! ”' he repeated scornfully. 1 We 
accept the second best in ev*eryjliing—in literature, 
art, and thought. P.arlianvsyit" is ifne temple where 
sacrifices are made ty mediocrity. The God of “the 
man in the street” is its divinity. The only theologies 
ft teaches are new means of acquiring wealth! ’ 

‘Well, we’re compelled to,’ I insisted. ‘Unless 
we are cunning and sharycn our teeth and claws our 
rivals will eat our heads off.’ * 

‘ O worshipper of the great Grocer God ! ’ he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ your leaders would make life a bagman’s 
playground. War all over the world would be a 
thousand times less brutalising.’ 

‘ Don’t you hear the curlews calling over Lockslcy 
Hall, Lawrence?’ I here asked slyly. 

He laughed. 

‘Let them call then!’-he answered. ‘ The Tnain 
fact about English life at the present moment is 
that dullness gets to.the top. .La carncre est ouverte 
a la bet’se! Low-Thinking and high’-living are the 
result. /Rut underneath all this is a great inarticulate 
spirit-—ttie spirit of the race which produced Shake 
speare, Shelley, and Nelson, the spirit .which has 
flung incomparable lights on the darkness of the 
world. To-day tve ’re ruled by second-class tpinc^ 
and a press to match. The result is ^n amorphous 
force which, for want of 3 . better name, we call public 
opinion—a thing of threads and patches. Do you 
mean to Jell me, John, that England can produce 
nothing better than this ? ’ 
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‘ I’m not sure,’ I said. 

‘ I am. Whilst the scum on the top is worshipping 
successful grey’d, somewhere under the surface are 
glowing the same fires which made England the 
England of our poets ! ’ 

# ‘ ‘ “ This happy brfed of men, this little world,’’ ’ 

I quoted ironically, 

* 

' “This precious stone set in the silver sea 1 ” ’ 

« « 

‘ I’m a little tired of the alliteration,’ he answered. 

‘ Perhaps we have had it too often,’ 1 assented ; 
1 but you forget, Lawrence, ,*diat^ the English people 
have their religion/ 

‘ Had, you mean. They’ve only the husks left.’ 

‘Fairly solid husks, all the same,’ I urged. ‘In 
any case, discontent with what we see about its isn’t 
a policy.’ 

‘ But it might easily become the spur of one/ 
he replied. ‘Enfield Blythe is leaving his League. 
He has written >fo me to ask me to take his place.’ 

‘ Bftt the Anti-Greed League is absurd,’ I in¬ 
sisted. 

‘Absurd, possibly, but if Engjishmen are to con¬ 
tinue to be a ruling race, they mifst learn the duties 
of the highest citizenship. Enfield Blythe’s^nistake 
c.vas to begin at the wrong end.’ I 

‘You mqan,’ I said, ‘ with the masses?’ 

‘Yes. The “poor blin*d mouths” can onfy be 
tflucljed by example. Their only ideals are, and 
must be, to apj3ea.se their hunger. The problem is to 
save the classes from the grdedy rich who are tempt¬ 
ing them to go to the devil by the meanest roads.’ 

‘ Then/ said I, now deeply interested, ‘//ou have 
some sort of a policy?’ 
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‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘the policy of the Higher 
Citizenship.’ 

Nothing,'-he went on to explain, coaid be rcfore 
ramote .from practical issues than the pursuit of 
t*he Higher Citizenship. A seat'in the House of 
Commons could not promote that. The sense of 
the civic virtues only’ avvaktns at critical moments 
in the national life. • It blossomed at the time of 
tiie Spanish Armada, unless foolish professors h$d 
taught him history in vain ; it was active during the 
agony of the Napoleonic wars. But after 1815, under 
the narcotic of easy* prosperity, tjiis sense went to 
sleep, and though its slumbeis have been troubled 
by dreams whenever nervous national shouts have 
disturbed its quiet, no trumpets have ever been loud 
enough* to awaken the people, whether blown by 
poet, philosopher, or divine. Whether this slumber 
represented senile atrophy or national dullness the 
future alone would show, meanwhile it was the duty 
of every man with a soul above thd flesh-pots and 
the money-bags to try fo rouse the dull giant into 
activity. Theie weie many who thought as he did : 
collectiv,ely»thci« shoutings might effect something, 
but in the scattered cries of scolding and expostula¬ 
tion thf* voices were wasted. Yo?i might as well 
explode crackers to burst a rain-cloud ! In organise* 
effort, in a volume of effort, deep, pcneVating, and 
sincere, lay the only hope. 

Thus Lawrency Rivets explained his views.whfte 
I listened. It was this conversation that sunny April 
morning to which the movement that he finally leci 
was due. 



CHAPTER XII 

The publication of Cypress and Apple Blossom gave 
Lawrence Rivers, ‘among those of his contem¬ 
poraries who had chosen verse for their medium of 
expression, the p'ace his ‘originality, his courage, 
his lyrical powers, and his many gifts undoubtedly 
deserved.’ This quotation from the article in the 
Trunestrial Review was one of the many which, in¬ 
tended to flatter, greatly annoyed Rivers. 

‘ They’ve said it of a dozen other writers within 
the last three years,’ he complained. 

This was ungrateful, for to no man were the news¬ 
papers a better friend. All of them discovered in 
his work ‘a modern note struck by none of his 
rivals.’ His now famous ‘ Ode to the Great Grocer 
God,’ a.vulgar divinity created by t Rivers to, ridicule 
the profit-and-loss theories of life, hit the public like 
a hammer. ‘ NTver was satire more vigorous or 
h-eserved condensed into briefer space! ’ exclaimed 
one admiring critic. ‘ Here,’ he added, 1 Saeve* In- 
dignatio shows all her shining teeth ! ’ 

By-a fortunate accident the book appeared in the 
same week as the notorious case ended in which the 
directors of the Cosmopolitan Stores Company were 
acquitted of fraud on the grounds of ignorance and 
incompetency. A leading journal, under aiseverely 
worded article suggesting a miscarriage of justice, 
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printed- the poem to enforce the moral it was striving 
to teach. A run on the book was the result. In 
four weeks ten thousand copies were sol<J. Lawrence 
had now become, in the words of the leader-writers 
vyfio provide the public with phrases he loathed,‘a 
force to be reckoned with.’ * 

A number of cause.s were, working to encourage 
the little group of agitators ‘ suffering,’ as the cynics 
constantly repeated, 1 on the political side from the 
artistic temperament,’ to make a collective effort to 
spread the doctrines of the Higher Citizenship. I 

saw the seed sown, and I saw the sower at work. 

# • * 

During eighteen months ‘it was my privilege’— 
there’s a sad echo in the words now—to act as 
secretary to the association derided by scoffers as 
the ‘ Anti-Greed League,’ of which Rivers was the 
moving spirit. At the offices of our ‘ League of 
the Higher Citizenship’ I sat daily from to to 5 
(Saturdays excepted), answering letters, distributing 
our ‘ literature,’ arranging lectures. * Earnest men 
all over the country began to support us. At same 
points we even stirred the ‘ serious people,’ for the 
churches anc^ chapels, suspecting that we were tres¬ 
passing o’n their domains, entered info some Sort of 
alliance with us. We were, they s;%d, seeking the 
same object by different roads. Might not better, 
results be obtained if we worked together? This 
question was put at the meeting in Exeter Hall, 
where the Bishop of Buckwater took the chair> 
supported by Dr. Ilendon Barker and other ‘leading 
lights of Nonconformity.’ It was thus that what' 
was at first a purely secular movement acquired an 
ecclesiastical wing. It was to this alliance and the 
controversy which resulted from it that the* League 
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acquired its national importance. The secret aistory 
of the quarrel I now propose to tell as simply and 
fairly as affection for my friend and esteem for 
Diana Leighton allow. Let no public man say he 
is secure till he is safely married, is the lesson taught 
by-this portion of Laurence’s life. 

The situation was ppw briefly this. Rivers was 
still under the influence of Diana Leighton. He 
made no decision and took no step without con¬ 
sulting her. She acted, as he once said to me, as 
another half of his brain, stirring him into activity 
and suggesting issues for his pent-up thoughts. 

All profound intimacies springing in the first 
instances from passions, emotions, instincts, affec¬ 
tions, or from whatever combined sources love 
grows, must be affected by time. The erosion of 
three years which had passed since Lawrence Rivers 
left Oxford had made his mind more tolerant and 
his will less rash. There are insistent facts which 
We prefer to consider as non-existent although we 
grow daily more conscious of their influence. 

Three years, three steps from the golden centre 
of youth, had left their mark on Diana Leighton. 
There were streaks of grey in her thick brown hair ; 
the look of anxiety in her eyes had grov^n deeper. 
To me she seemed as beautiful as ever, but Lawrence 

l 

Rivers, gpnerous and chivalrous as he was, had 
come under Diana’s spell when he was a boy. 
*?os$ibly something had ripened in him prematurely. 
Neither artifice nor culture drive out nature. The 

t 

change is there though we refuse to recognise it. 

‘ Nothing lasjs but friendship,’ I heard him once 
tell her. ‘ Time wears out every other serpment.’ 

As he spoke, the scared look grew in Diana’s 
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eyes, kind I felt that he had flashed on her one of 
those warning signals which precede a storm. 

‘ Tout casse,’ she replied, ‘tout lassc, tout passe !.' 

‘ Yes,’ he repeated, ‘except friendship.’ 

Were new claims, I wondered, gradually unloosing 
this predominant tie? Was the disparity of their 
years making itself /elt? ,'J’hcre ;fre streams which 
the strongest swinjmer cannot stem. Lawrence 
Rivers was a man for whom temptations lurked at 
every turn of his brilliant path. 11 is incommunica&le 
power of attraction—a power of which he was him¬ 
self unconscious, for vanjly never laid its ugly finger 
on him—grew with Iris growing flame. On one side 
was a young and singularly handsome man, a poet 
of fearless character and lavish, endowments, the 
driving force of the National Idealist movement 
although born in the impressive centre of territorial 
dignity and opulence ; on the other a greedy world 
anxious to stifle him with its flattering incense. 
Society might laugh at Rivers for. ‘ what he was 
trying to do,’ but wh» could despise him ? * The 
social side of his popularity, always great, had grown 
with the fashion of the moment. It was here that 
Diana ’Leighton’s* kingdom was first threatened. 
Could ,f»hc expect a man eight ^-ears her junior 
permanently to acknowledge such a sway as hersj* 
As I looked on from without at the movements 
stirring about them, uncertain whither they were 
being borne, I doubted. Diana had made a friend «f 
me, at first perhaps because it was wise, but finally 
because she liked me. " Was I not as far as possible 
in the confidence of both ? But in the affairs of men 
and wofnen who knows where conflict begins or 
jealousy stirs ? • 
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After the first ‘ infatuation ’ as her friends Called 
it, Diana Leighton, finding that her husband refused 
to give her fjrc release which her conduct claimed, 
altered her attitude towards the world. Whatever 
she may have felt for Lawrence Rivers she strove 
to hide under a platonfc veil. 

Might not a Clever woman help to the utmost a 
young man of acknowledged genius many years her 
junior without incurring the censure of society? 

Was the man her lover or was he not ? 

The women who liked her—and she had many 
friends—said ‘ No.’ What the others said I need 
not repeat. The"entanglement, however, was an 
obstacle to Lawrence’s career which his friends 
thought unnecessary. These critics Diana Leighton 
was determined as far as possible to disarm. Her 
caution grew as he came more prominently under 
the public gaze. What may be overlooked in a 
lyrical poet is less easily pardoned in the conduct of 
a national ideak'st, and the malicious did not fail to 
wonder how far the ethics of the Higher Citizenship 
were practicable in Lawrence’s relations with the 
lady with whom his name was constantly associated. 

An intrigue, they said, was an* intrigue however 
dexterously managed. Lawrence Rivers *vas not 
oply a poet and a social reformer, he was also heir to 
the Squire of Beckstonc, and, in spite of himself, 
a man of fashion. Society, as time went on, began 
tc wonder why ‘ Rivers didn’t marry.’ 

‘ You had better ask Diana Leighton,’ answered the 
scornful. c 

Here was the weak point in his position. 

Among these voices one of the shrillest 1 was my 
stepmother’s, who put the worst construction on 
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what she had heard from my father. No one had ‘a 
greater horror of irregularities ’ than this lady of 
stern principles. We had all, she said # (and shc^said 
it too often) an example to set. From the man 
t>ent oif teaching the duties of the Higher Citizen¬ 
ship we had a right to expect a tameless life. 

Of course I protested. .My stf-pmother’s reply ' 
suggested that I w$s paid to do so. ‘ Naturally 
you’re on Lawrence Rivers’s side*, John,’ she said, 
‘but then I know what the Squire thinks.’ 

‘The Squire thinks just what he wants to think,’ I 
replied. ‘ 1 only see twojdndred spirits working in a 
great cause.’ 

Here my stepmother smiled. 

‘It’s a pity they’re of different sex,’ she said. 

‘ As yojr know, John, I’m as anxious as you to make 
the best of it. Don’t I call on Mrs. Leighton for 
your sake? Still, as a wife and a mother, I doubt 
whether I’m justified.’ 

‘Justified!’ I retorted indignantly. 

‘Yes, John, justified,’* she repeated. ‘There’s a 
price for all irregularities, and I’m afraid I’m not 
doing my c^uty to society in # helping this woman 
shirk hc’rs. Either* a woman’s reputation i;? above 
suspicion or it is not. The world*! see about me, 
John, isn’t one which can afford to relax its mor^j, 
standards to suit the convenience of certain men.’ 

‘ If,’ I retorted, ‘we are*to measure the conduct of 
such a man as Lawrence by the standard set up fG* 
the governess anfl the curate, we may as well pull 
down the blinds at oncef Rivers is a man of extra-* 
ordinary gifts. Diana Leighton was the first to see 


and encourage them, 
motives than these.’ 


We’ve no right to seek baser 
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‘ Mrs. Leighton came between the Squire ai$ his 
son,’ said my stepmother. ‘ No really good woman 
would have done this.’ 

‘You can’t sacrifice everything to an old man’s 
prejudices,’I replied. ‘Besides the Squire'is out¬ 
wardly reconciled.’. • 

* ‘ Why, John 3 ’ -she Incjyired rgaliciously. 

‘Why? Because Lawrence’s reputation gives the 
Squire a sort of. reflected glory,’ I replied with 
conviction. 

‘ That's not a fair thing to say of the Squire. 
As he said the other day, “You can’t expect 
me, Mrs. Strood, to throw the first stone simply 
because my son has got into the hands of a design¬ 
ing woman.” ’ 

‘Did he say “designing woman”?’ I,asked 
suspiciously. 

‘ No, his language was much coarser, but it is 
what he meant.’ 

I here inferred that my stepmother was ac¬ 
customed to ingratiate herself with the Squire by 
abusing Diana Leighton. Nettled at this I shot 
the usual arrow and declared that women were 
jealous' of Diana Leighton’s influence over Law¬ 
rence. f - 

‘Jealous, John!’ she retorted angrily. ‘What 
paltry nonsense! As though any honest woman 
would be proud of that sort of influence over any 
qjan ! Fortunately it is an influence that can’t last. 
She’s ten years older than he is.' Unless she dyes 
her hair, as I suspect she will, she’ll be grey in a 
couple of years. How much will you give for her 
influence then ? Don’t talk to me! I know what 
men are-’-and women, too, for the matter of that.’ 
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Here I fled and left*hcr master of the field. 

The battle showed to what malice, Diana was 
exposed. , 

Unluckily the relations of Lawrence and Diana 
Leightftn had a morbid attraction for my step¬ 
mother that made itself fcK. beyond the donrestic 
circle which her own. example 'kepi* so pure. 

Some months afte.r the famous meeting in Exeter 
Hall where the League of the Higher Citizenship 
nrst acquired the support of the Churches > a differ¬ 
ence of opinion arose on the question of our policy. 
The Nonconformists accepted our views for the 
strengthening of the national** character in all 
essentials except their practical application. 

A close study of the forces working behind the 
national spirit abroad had compelled Lawrence to 
accept the view that a citizen’s first duty is to learn to 
bear arms for his country. Tin’s he adopted at the out¬ 
set merely academically, because he was not blind to 
the risks to the League. So long, however, as this 
primary duty remained »a vague doctrine our Non¬ 
conformist supporters made no objection. Under 
some circumstances Dr. Barker admitted military 
training* might become a national ‘obligation. He 
also made some bland reference to the heroic 
soldierly spirit of Cromwell’s Ironsides. Whejj, 
however, Rivers insisted that if a citizen’s first duty 
were to bear arms, it beJame the task of the State 
to teach him how to fight, this wing of the League 
refused to follow Ns. Mr. Rivers’s view, Dr. Hendon 
Barker declared, led to* the most blatant militarism*. 
The application of this principle would lead England 
away frc>n her noble historic path,*and convert the 
first friend of civil and religious freedom into a 
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partisan of the methods of G.esarism and tyranny. 
The controversies at our committee meetings grew 
heated. The Bishop of Backwater, who was in the 
chair, in order to prevent a split in our ranks, moved 
that the subject was still too unripe for us to con¬ 
sider* whether it should become part of the League’s 
teaching. This was canned. The victory, so far as 
it went, therefore, was with Dr. Barker. Lawrence, 
who hated compromise, was annoyed. ‘ When you let 
in the chapel,’ he said, ‘ the chivalry of the shop- 
parlour comes in too.’ This bitter saying was re¬ 
ported to Dr. Barker, who regarded the voice of the 
shop-parlour (of which he was the most popular 
spokesman) as the spiritual voice erf the nation, and 
he was stirred to great wrath. 



CHAPTER *Xlf I 

• 

.How easily little trains of unintentional malice njay 
be laid and exploded in ‘ hi: darker ways behind a 
man’s public life ! To my stepmother’s family there 
was a Nonconformist branch, and. in this serious circle 
she and Mrs. Hendon Barker had become acquainted. 
Calls were exchanged, and the ladies met occasion¬ 
ally at fancy fairs and in other* spheres of charit¬ 
able activity. These amiable relations were not 
affected by the controversy in the League of the 
Higher Citizenship, although naturally my step¬ 
mother took the side of the heir of Beckstone. She 
had no fear of militarism. Ever}* man, she con¬ 
sidered, ought to be trained as a soldier. What was 
so attractive as a military bearing? Plumes, red 
coats, mo^is'taches, sabretasches, and all the panoply 
of war, appealed to the taste of a lady whose favourite 
spectacle was a Guaids’ parade. In the discussion 
which now arose on this subject I ha\e no dqjjbt 
that, my father’s wife .gallantly bombarded Mrs. 
Barker with martial arguments. She respected the 
Church, but she*loved the Army ; in a great empits. 
such as ours both were equally necessary. Had 
the controversy been kept to the attractions of h. 
military career, no harm would % have been done. 
Unluckily, dangerous fields were explored. They 
touched on morals, and the relations ^of'Lawrence 
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Rivers and Diana Leighton! My father is my 
authority for this. 

‘Here,’ I -imagine my stepmother declaring, 
‘ begin the influences which 1 deplore. O Mrs, 
Barker! if we could only free Lawrence Rivers 
rfrom this entanglehi'-nt, he might become a great 
national leader ! ’ - r 

‘ It is (;ur duty to try,’ her friend replied. 

It chanced at this time that a very able book 
entitled Conscription or National Collapse had been 
written by General Sir Charles Reid, K.C.B., a cousin 
of Diana’s father. J'rom tins wt ~k Lawrence Rivers 
had quoted in order to confront the voluble but 
hasty arguments set forth at the League meetings 
by the reverend doctor. When the controversy 
final!}- found its way into the press, Lawrence again 
turned to this authority with cru-hing effect. The 
general, foreseeing such arguments as those reck¬ 
less!}- brandished by Dr. Barker, had reduced them 
to absurdity in anticipation. 

Inadvertently the Doctor had made use of the 
very phrases invented by the general for this pur¬ 
pose. A trap had caught him. No one" submits to 
ridicule in the public press with equanimity—not 
even a popular Nonconformist divine. In some 
hv''t, therefore, the Doctor sought a telling retort. 
It was suggested by his opponent’s private conduct. 

Probably he took counsel with Mrs. Barker before 
Punching it. ‘ Might we not assume,’ he asked, 
‘that Mr. Rivers’s dangerous teaching was due to an 
infected source? The author of Conscription or 
Collapse was uqele to Mrs. Leighton! In spite 
of our best intentions, we all of us take our colour 
‘-"•n™ n - environment.’ 
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Finding the hint t*o obscure, Dr. Barker went a 
step further. 

‘Until Jvlr. Rivers escapes from the.toils a woman 
has woven around him,’ he repeated to other leading 
members of the League, possibly in words suggested 
by my stepmother, f he can‘have no claim to Speak 
for us. At present his chi<e,f aim is to lead us in the 
ways chosen for us By our enemies.’ 
s From the tide of malice whith flowed through 
my ears, however, Lawrence was protected by his 
powers of swaying the opinions of all who came into 
personal contact wi # th fym.and for a while he ignored 
the nature of his opponent’s attacks. Whilst the 
most generous minds ever allowed him the widest 
latitude, the meaner sort whispered that the time 
had Gome for him to choose between the lad)’ and the 
League. 

What was working behind the open discussions at 
our meetings, Diana Leighton was the first to dis¬ 
cover—how, l have failed to ascertain. Whispers 
may have reached he? through my stepmotner, an 
adept in conveying what she called ‘ unpleasant 
truths ’ undefr the.cover of artless statement. This 
energe'tic lady whs the only person in touch with 
both antagonists in the quarrel . % Lawrence’s views 
reached her from me, whilst Mrs. Barker might ■yell 
have represented those of her reverend # spousd’To an 
acquaintance so anxious to hear them. However, it 
little matters tvho flashed the signals vvhiclj Diajja 
Leighton read.* 

I was sent for and questiom d. What did it all 
mean ? 

‘Hasn’t Lawrence told you? 1 I asked, with an 
assumptien of cheerful ease. • 
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‘ He says that you have let in the spirit of the 
shop-parlour. But that isn’t an explanation.’ 

1 No?’ I assented doubtfully. 

‘ Besides,’ Diana continued, ‘ I’m not sure that 
Lawrence knows.’ . 

‘ Why not ? ’ I as' v 'cd. •' 

° ‘ Because there 0 are some things they daren’t tell 
him.’ 

We were now cm the fringe of the subject which 
by common consent she and I had tacitly agreed 
never to approach. 

In proportion as I had been admitted into the 
friendship of the clever and generous woman—for 
whatever her enemies may have said of Diana, I 
never once knew her guilty of a mean thought—it 
had become impossible for me to wound her feelings. 
I helped to hide her, as it were, from herself. Per¬ 
haps I lacked the courage or hardness of heart to 
do my duty. At the outset, four years earlier, I had 
shown a bolder fcont. But since I had been brought 
unueba double spell. Lawrence dominated me on 
one side, Diana on the other, till unconsciously I may 
have accepted the theory that certain -chosen souls 
are sentbnto the 5 world to be a law unto thferfiselves. 
However the relations of these two may have 
‘ shocked ’ the moralist of the shop-parlour, they did 
noFihock me: rather, their joint brightness helped 
me to see a way to regions oft thought which my 
own unaided imagination and wearker powers of 
flight could scarcely reach. I am bot a poet, but 
my association with these two gifted beings gave 
me glimpses of a radiant world which faded from 
me whenever I m'Fsed their light. To be accepted 
as one worthy to breathe their diviner air, even 
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now seems the most glorious compliment. My very 
affection for them, therefore, blunted the weapons 
with which otherwise I might have helped them. 
Had I attempted to persuade Diana Leighton that 
she wa§ ruining Lawrence's career, I knew that I 
should be shattering the grticiojas kingdom of'the 
mind which they had jointly buift:. Nevertheless, 
the sentiment that njade me hesitate how to answer 
was not selfishness. * 

4ft t 

‘ Perhaps, I said at last, ‘our elements are a little 
unkindly mixed.’ 

‘ How ? ’ she asked. 

^ * 

‘We ought to have ascertained how far the 
Barker gang would go with us before taking them 
on, but the excitement of Exeter Hall was too much 
for us.’. 

I meant to raise the usual veil of dust. Her 


words blew it aside. 

‘ If you are my friend,’ she said, ‘you will tell me 
whether it is anything to do with men’ 

‘ What on earth have* you to do with it,’ I asTced 
desperately, ‘ except that you are a relation of the 
general wh» ‘helped Lawrence to “ score off” Dr. 
Barker?*’‘ . * 

I saw her doubts growing in hert.yes. 

‘You mean,’ she said, ‘that Dr. Barker and 
his friends believe L’m the evil influence behind 
Lawrence ? ’ » * 

‘ It means that they want to capture the Lpagury 
and turn it into ah engine for party politics.’ 

‘ Novyf I understand,’’she said. ‘ You warned me 


years ago at Oxford.’ 

She wVs facing the facts! She lip.d dragged me 
into the light where the worst shapes are “seen. A 
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panic seemed descending on'her, sliding down from 
the still grey November skies without, filling the 
farrfiliar room with gloom, and her fage with the 
wistfulness of vanishing beauty. 

‘Brutes make the worst of everything,’ I went on, 
compelled to speak by*the appeal in her eyes. ‘ But 
it's too late now. Tl^t enemies are at the gate. 
You can only fight them.’ 

. ‘ What's the v/brst they say? ’ she asked. ‘ Donjt 
spare me. My head has been too long in the sand. 
You encouraged me to keep it there.’ 

‘You can guess the wo<st,’ I said. ‘You know 
what I think—what your friends think. That’s 
enough. Lawrence would never have gone so far 
but for you. Look at our side of the picture.’ 

1 No, no,’ she answered. ‘ I ’vc looked at it too 
long. I’ve had flattery enough—especially from 
myself. You were right, at first. I ’in spoiling 
Lawrence’s career.’ 

I made no aitswer. 

‘ Is that what they say?’‘she asked. 

‘Something like it,’ I admitted. 

She rose from her,chair, went to the window and 
opened it. The familiar smell o'f London—autumn 
damp tainted with smoke—drifted in. • 

, ‘After all,’ I urged to comfort her, ‘nothing’s 
chariged.’, ( * _ 

‘ Except summer to winter,’ s.ie answered. ‘ Thank 
you fpr sparing me for so long.’ 

Then I left her. What occurred between them I 
can only guess, but on the'following morning, just 
as I was about to start for the League offices in 
Victoria Stree*', Lawrence rushed into my room. 
What had I said to Diana? 
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It was not easy to remember. 

‘ I told her,’ I said at last, ‘ that the Barker gang 
are bent or! capturing the League, and. sire inferred 
that she^was the weak spot in your armour.’ 

‘And you let her think that, John ! ’ he exclaimed. 

‘ No, I tried to prevent it.' But wh.it has 
happened?’ * *. 

‘ Diana left home last night for Rome. At last 
t£iey have frightened her off thc*field. I’ve juat 
seen Barker.’ 

Rivers’s face was white with anger, and I guessed 
that the forces working behind ttyc open councils of 
the League had become articulate at last. 

‘You know what they ’re saying then?’ 1 said. 

‘ I always knew. Now 1 ’m going to Rome to 
bring lfer back.’ 

And he went. But I knew that he was obeying his 
sense of chivalry and ivrt the claims of his love. 
And Diana Leighton knew it too, and he came back 
without her. * 



CHAK 1 'ER -XIV 

Who shall say where affection and admiration end 
and love begins? All I know is this. From Diana 
Leighton Lawrence Rivers gathered impressions 
which his intellect amplified and his enthusiasm fired. 

There are in my possession copies of a few of 
Diana’s letters throwing light on what seems 
obscure in their conduct. How obtained it is 
needless for a secretary to explain. One cf these, 
written at Rome after her refusal to return with him 
to London, shows how the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
dormant for so long, had been awakened by what 
she_had heard irom me. 

‘Those who depart from the beaten track,’ she 
wrote, ‘too often tread on thorns. John Strood 
with his odd little withered smke gave me. the first 
warning. You shall tread them’no longer. Whilst 
I am in Rome and you in London, the worshippers 
of the little Grocer Gods can only blame us for .what 
we have done, and not for wh? t we are doing. Your 
present, at least, will be free from their blight. And 
remember this, Lawrence, I am not deaf to the 
claim of the dumb strong hours. Alas! every 
melancholy birthday brings its warning. Time, on 
the side of circumstance, is against me. What sad 
woman with grizzled hair can hope to fight this fell 
alliance?' I held my ground till grey-haired reason 
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bid me retreat! My triymph is in the past. To-day 
I can only hamper your future. You say I have 
helped you, brought out the best of you, quickened 
your youth, taught you that action is the noblest 
poetry oT life. You even pretend, sweet flatterer ! 
that your very patriotism sprang*from the seed& I 
planted! Well, for t.he coys fort of my own heart 
I ’ll believe it. From Jtomc 1* ’ll watch what you are 
doing in London. No, no! return* was impossible., 
Now at least no one can say, “ Let Lawrence choose 
between the lady and the League !”.,.’ 

On the next portion of .ny friend’s career it is 
most painful for me to dwell, because it has become 
so closely associated with my own. But though my 
own dignity is here at stake, my, determination to 
tell the .truth at all risks will not allow me to seek 
personal security in the dark way's of misrepresenta¬ 
tion. For the necessity compelling me to drag my 
own affairs into this record of my friend’s life, it will 
be acknowledged that no apology is accessary. Un¬ 
fortunately the one would lack coherence but for i iffe 
light which the other throws upon it. 1 do not think 
that I am a vrin maij, as too many biographers have 
been. I!a*d I be 00 the victim of‘this weakness, 

I should never have retained (so lAig as I did) the 
confidence of Rivers, the friendship of Diana 
Leighton, or the respitet (gained in spite of hefeelf) 
of that woman of string* character, my stepmother. 

The revelation that I am about to make at the 

» 

expense of the fendercst emotions in the human 
heart, jvould have overwhelmed with shame a 
student yf character less courageous t^ian myself. 
The confession is made because my^lebt to history 
is greater than respect for my own dignity. •Heroism 
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displays itself in the least suspected places. The 
1 withered smile ’ which Diana Leighton derided does 
not, always spring from a withered heart. What 
matters if John Strood appear ridiculous, if a clear 
outline of the character of Lawrence Rivers is given 
to ihe world ? 

My stepmother, to whom I have endeavoured 
throughout to do justice as a moving force in the 
.Strood family, had eclipsed the influence of my 
father. An extremely intelligent man, lie had used 
his shrewdness to spare himself trouble. The place 
he left vacant his wife filled. In her nursery, at 
the top of the little nouse in Mayfair, there were now 
two children, my half-brothers Charles and Henry. 
When Charles was born my taste for arithmetic 
tempted me to remark to my stepmother, then 
enjoying the dignity of first motherhood with an 
austere complacency which seemed to say, 1 After all, 
I’m worthy of higher things ! ’ that, by the time my 
' baby brother ’, came of age, my own years would 
nJrmber fifty-five ! > 

‘ When that arrives, John,’ she answered, ‘ I shall 
hope to see you a grandfather.’ 

‘ A g.andfather on my income 1 ’ I protested. ‘ Oh 
dear! ’ 


1 Please don’t complain of your poverty, John,’ she 
sane: ‘it’s vulgar, and reminds me of extravagant 
stockbrokers in bad times.’’ t 

This comparison was scarcely- happy, for as 
"Lawrence’s secretary I was receiving two hundred 


pounds a year, and another two hundred pounds as 
servant to the League. The first had become almost 
a sinecure, but £he last entailed considerable labour. 


My financial situation naturally coloured my reply. 
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‘You know what my income is,’ I said. ‘So far 
I haven’t been compelled to ask my father to supple¬ 
ment it.’ 

‘I’ve not'forgotten that, John, and shall take it 
into consideration.’ 

I had become so used to patronage that I didn’t 
wince. For, after all,, why should \Ve ? There are 
some natures born to scatter’condescensions, others 
to pick them up with humility. Moreover, marriage, 
wilh my father entitled Mrs. Strood to exercise over 
me the modified maternal authority which she quite 
naturally usurped. When, therefore, she generously 
recognised that I hac* abandoned ’all present claims 
on my father’s purse, I also venturi d to hope that 
her approval of my good conduct jvas not intended 
for its sole reward. This view further conversations 
on the same subject strengthened.' 

‘ If,’ she said one day, when we were taking tea 
in her boudoir (a little room at the top of the house 
next to the nursery, whence I could overhear my half- 
brothers at their childish* sports), ‘ if only Lawrence 
Rivers were as steady as you, John, he might do 
anything.’ 

‘■Perhaps",’ said I, ihe would fee, if hfc had a% weak 
a digestion, and were compelled to ?lrink hot water 
with his meals. Lawrence’s vitality is always at full 
bla , t,’but I’m compelkjd to economise mine. II§-» it 
ever occurred to you Hu '♦ conduct has much more 
to do with the strength or weakness of the stomach 
than the moralists’admit ? ’ 

My stepmother flinched at the wor3 ‘ stomach,’ 
although ^she was acquainted with ladiej not afraid 
to call a spade by its ugliest name, jina before she 
had recovered from the faint shock, I*had eKplained 
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my meaning. ‘Too much excitement makes me ill. 
It only drives Lawrence’s energies at higher pressure. 
Besides,’ 1 jdded, ‘ I take morals as I find them. 
For me they are ready made. Lawrence has a 
morality of his own.’ 

ilut my stepmother interrupted me, the discussion 
seeming in doubtful taste. 

‘ I dislike this wild talk ab.out morals, John,’ she 
-Jj-iid firmly. ‘ All the improper philosophy in the world 
will not make me believe that we can change our 


morals as we can change our hats—to suit the 
weather.’ 

‘To suit human requirements, rather,’ I insisted, 
anxious to broaden her views. ‘ liven the institution 
of marriage may undergo changes in the future. 
Indeed, the more I study current social phenomena 
in America and England, the more I’m persuaded 
that its permanency is threatened.’ 

‘ Nonsense, John, nonsense,’ she replied; ‘I don’t 
believe what you say, and I know you don’t expect 
me to believe it. Anything that weakens the 
marriage tie will ruin the race which encourages it. 
The might of the British empire is -ooted on its 
sanctity. Listen to those darlings how hdppy they 
are.’ (The babies were uttering vague sounds be¬ 
tween tears and laughter whose meaning a mother 
alone could fathom.) ‘ I neves - listen to their lovely 
voices, John, without feeh'ng 'his. Indeed I never 
go into the nursery without regretting the number 
of eligible young women and men who pretend to 
find happiness outside this natural domestic centre. 

‘ But how,' I asked, ‘ can a man hope to marry on 
a doubtful ioup hundred pounds a year which any 
turn of the wheel may take from him? I’m full of 
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domestic tastes. Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to have a wife who would prevent me 
from eating things which didn’t agree with me-and 
lift me out'of the dreariness of clubs and the melan¬ 
choly of lodgings. I’m not a bachelor by design, 
but necessity. The women fling-themselves at the 
head of such men as I.awrerjee—yoii should see some * 
of the letters they write him !’ 

‘ Disgusting ! ’ interrupted my stc’pmother. 

' ‘ Possibly, but there they are all the same. I never 
had a love-letter in my life, and who on earth wants 
to marry a little secretary with no money and a 
weak digestion ? ’ * 

My obvious policy with my stepmother was to 
make the worst of my case, and J did, for I wished 
her to ^ee that when my father died I had every 
right to share with her babies. ' 

‘You do yourself the greatest injustice, John,’ she 
replied, guessing my purpose, ‘not, I’m afraid, from 
modesty,but from a sort of perverted vanity. Marriage 
is a very solemn state,* but it is one which every"* 
virtuous man should aim at entering, and you are 
that, John, T assume, in spite of your wild talk! 
Now wittV this in \ 4 iew, John’ ’(here fny steptaother 
smiled), 1 I should like you to regtfrd me really as 
your own mother.’ 

‘ Ridiculous! ’ I exclaimed. ‘ I look at leas^ ten 
years*older than you co ! ’• 8 

‘ But I can’t fcrgdc,’ she replied with her .most 
winning smile, ‘ that you are five years younger,’ 

(I wag six.) 

‘ Fortunately,’ I returned, ‘ there are |>ther things 
than years which count. You can nwei be old.’ 

My stepmother bridled and saicJ, ‘John, you 
I 
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mustn’t flatter me ; but perhaps I do pick it up from 
the dear children ! ’ 

She meant the spirit of eternal youth with which 
I had crowned her ! 

1 But,’ she resunred, ‘ as I said just now, your future 
is the subject of mfy most earnest thoughts. Need I 
say how much it would add to your father’s happi¬ 
ness and my own if we could,, see you happily and 
'prosperously martied ? ’ 

This conversation at the time merely amused m'e. 
We had had so many like it. 

But experiments with marriage are as dangerous 
as playing with matches. Who knows where the 
spark may fall ? The human heart is full of dangerous 
combustibles. From this even mine, in spite of the 
‘ withered smile,’ is not, or should I not ratjier say, 
was not free? 

When, a few weeks later, my stepmother said, 

‘ I want to introduce you to Charis Darley, John,’ 
I little suspected tire troubled world which she was 
tempting me to enter. 



CHAPTER XV 

♦ / 
XHERE is somethin" mysterious in names. Un¬ 
known, they convey no definite impression, but 
later, as we associate them vith the human attributes 
they identify for us, t*hey‘often cover whole kingdoms 
of thought or feeling. Take the names of the great 
dead at haphazard. The word ‘Shelley’ or ‘Dar¬ 
win,’ catching the reader’s eye iri a newspaper, con¬ 
veys at'a flash visions of lyrical beauties exquisitely 
expressed, or vast regions of knowledge heroically 
explored. Names have their magic and stir within 
us elements of feeling never realised till we stir 
under the spell. 

I can hardly believe that once the name of 
Charis Darley scarcely moved my curiosity to 
wonder who she was! . . , 

‘Miss Darley,’my stepmother replied, 1 lives with 
a widowed aunt in a charming old house on the 
Chelsea Embankment./ 

I further learned tha't the aunt was a Mfss Leigh, 
and her niece, daugh^r of Mrs. Leigh’s late brother, 
Colonel Darley, who had died of enteric fever at 
Naples. 

‘But “why I’m so anxious to introduce you to 
Miss Darley,’ continued my stepmother}!* is because 
she so badly wants to know you. Shrj aclmires your 
work.’ 
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‘ What, on the League ? ’ I -asked. 

‘Yes. She and her aunt are members. They’ve 
both taken i* up. That’s why Chan's Darley wants 
to know you. The fact that I was your stepmother 
gave me a reflected glory in her eyes. She’s quite 
,a girl, twenty-on^ or thereabouts, and extraordinarily 
good-looking.’ , ' '• 

‘ What’s she like ? ’ I asked.'- 

* 

‘ Tall, with a beautiful figure and the loveliest eyes 
and hair; she’s exceptionally well educated and of 
independent means.’ 

‘ Few daughters,o/ Eve are ?p well endowed,’ said 
I playfully, ‘but how is it that she hasn’t married?’ 

‘Not for want of chances,’ said my stepmother, 
‘ but she’s the soft of girl who expects men to do 
things, you know.’ , 

‘And I’ve done things,’ I reflected. 

I was becoming more interested. 

‘As you know, the emancipated young woman 
who smokes cigarettes with her back against the 
mantelpiece,’ resumed my stepmother, ‘ is a type I 
loathe. But Charis isn’t a bit like that. But she’s 
coming to lunch on .Wednesday, so you’ll see for 
yourself.’ t ' 

I went to lunch, and I did see for myself. 

But why waste words before making the plunge. 
Th^ truth must be told. Why bang the old .erotic 
cymbals? Dew and fire, rose.^and lilies, and all the 
frail comparisons feverishly clutched at by lovers in 
all ages, will avail me nothing to paint her. A man 
has feeling and a man has words, but in lovothe last 
can be no treasure of the first. There arc* states of 
mind that sSenjt to lie in wait for our souls and spring 
on them’like a tiger on its prey. That day, in my 
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stepmother’s drawing-rpom, the passion seized me 
with its unutterable grip of delight and wonder. 

‘ Have you,’ my heart asked me, ‘ been, rcservecf for 
this?’ 

‘Do tell me about the League,’'she said. ‘ Which 
side will win ? ’ . ' f , 

‘ Our side,’ said I. * 

Her Hair was severe.! shades too dark for ripe corn, 
h^r eyes—but this is not the place, nor am I the’ 
man, to write epitaphs on the graves of wasted 
raptures. On J;hese walls the trophy of the bio¬ 
grapher’s heart must, no£ be hung! The temple is 
built for other votive tablets. But out upon these 
metaphors to evade truth ! This is no journal of the 
emotions of John Strood ! It is* enough to admit 
that he fell in love and, as it seems now, at first 
sight. O triple fool! What a fate fora philosopher 
and a man of letters—though the less philosopher 
and the meaner man of letters he if he tell not the 
truth! Henceforward I must beebme the mere 
machinery that records.' Although my heart be 
crushed and torn under the wheels, my understand¬ 
ing shall ,<itand outside and work the engine. 

When Miss Darle'y left and my father was out of 
the room, my stepmother took me gently in hand. 
What, she asked, did think of Miss Darley ? 

1 Sltp’s very beautiful! ’ I replied. , t 

My stepmother noddled approvingly, and informed 
me that the young lady had been greatly impressed 
by my conversatio’n. 

‘ What did she say ? ’ I asked eagerly. 

‘ She was much struck by your loyalty ho Lawrence 
Rivers, and said such generosity had become very 
rare,’ replied my stepmother. ‘ Mind you dall soon. 

) 
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If you don’t she 'II be disappointed. I dislike to 
speak too openly on such matters, John, but one 
must take the world as it is, and there is a practical 
side to life which those who seek happiness and at 
the same time desire to do their duty as good citizens 
o cannot afford to neglect. You, I could see, much 
admired Charis Darley. t Charis Darley admired you. 
From such simple beginnings the highest happiness 
"often springs. Fray do not misunderstand me or 
imagine that I’m a vulgar matchmaker. You are 
an eligible bachelor of small mean« but, if I may 
say so, picturesque position. c Charis is a young 
woman with a fortune of her own.’ 

‘ Verbuvi sap!' said I. 

‘ What does that mean ? ’ she asked hastily. 

‘That I’ll take the hint,’ I answered, ‘and I’m 
grateful to you for it, mummy ! ’ 

When we were on e? t sy terms I called her 
‘ mummy,’ and she rather liked it, although she 
preferred to be addressed as ‘little mother’ in public, 
; accepting it as evidence of her sweet graciousness 
towards her stepson ! 

Soon after this my father came back and no more 
was said. In mv dealings with him I had found it 
convenient to pass through the gates guarded by his 
wife. Thus we were spared any painful conflict and 
enat-led to confine our conversation to the iniouities 
of the Government, the appalling weight of local 
taxation, or similar matters ot n <3 family moment. 
For my father knew that I thought he ought to 
make me an allowance, and I knew that he expected 
his wife to Sive him against all filial raids. He had 
an affable power of benevolently looking in the 
directioris which my interests did not touch; 
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On the evening of J:he day on which I had met 
Miss Darley, I saw Lawrence Rivers without men¬ 
tioning he,r name. Our instincts operate in spite of 
ourselves, and under this silence some subterranean 
force must have been at work.’ For Miss Da/ley 
had spoken enthusiastically pf ’Lawrence’s powers 
and of ‘his splendid attempt to stir the nationaf 
conscience.’ But the,weakness which man calls love, 
^ven before we are conscious that we are under its 
power, subdues whole regions of the mind to the 
tyranny of sel£» Those who stray into this irrational 
kingdom are watched suspiciously as trespassers and 
interlopers, and the keeper’s name is Jealousy. As 
I listened to Miss Darlcy’s praise of Lawrence Rivers 
I was conscious of being little pleased. I wanted to 
talk of something else. Instead, therefore, of telling 
him of the beautiful and enthusiastic admirer who 
knew his poems by hearty I persuaded myself that her 
existence could be of no possible interest to him. 
He lived in an atmosphere of fcmalf adulation. The 
brilliant and generous-minded Diana Leighton had 
left London for his sake. Why should Miss Darley 
be alloryed to add her tribute to this tide of flattery? 
I decided to prevent it if I could,^for the gfrl’s sake. 

Two days later 1 had my first interview with her 
alone. The sweet ppison filled my veins. I walked 
London with a vision before my eyes.^ Tfce last 
days of October were Hipon us. The leaves were 
dropping from’thS' trees; overhead, in dim skies, 
soft patches of* blue looked down on the turmoil 
below; the troubled'horizons of the streets were 
lost behind a delicate haze—the charming azure 
sister of the unborn November fogs, '/it was on one 
of these pensive days that I fotand my way to 

* 
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Chelsea. The gulls were already sweeping over the 
river; on the trees in J 3 attersea Park on the other 
side the autumn tints were shining in subdued glory 
under the pale sunshine. The leaves of the plane- 
trees, fluttering down one by one to the pavement, 
Jay in soft yello\y patches, and made me think of 
the lover in Rossetti's poe'm, 1 The Blessed Damozel ’ 
—perhaps because the poet’s ranie vainly tried to 
give dignity to the mean efforts of the builder in 
red brick which I had passed on my way. 

And there, looking across the pvAn flow of the 
river and the waning autumn, was the pleasant 
Queen Anne house where Charis Darley lived ! The 
charm which drew me was interfused with the 
silvering world without. 

My heart beat as \ rang the bell 1 

Miss Leigh was out, but Miss Darley was at 
home. I followed the servant across a small square 
hall, with the firelight dancing on the white panelled 
walls, up an easy staircase to a beautiful room over¬ 
looking the dying beauties of the plane-trees and 
the soft river mists. On the white panelled walls 
were hurjg a few wateipcolour chawings; t' ere was 
a rose-pink carpet') on the floor ; the furniture was 
Chippendale, and on a small slender-legged table in 
a bowl a mass of late roses was basking in colour. 

As u ru’e a room leaves no impression on me; 
but on that the ancient spell h®.d fallen. She had 
sat in'those chairs, trodden that carpet, arranged 
those roses, mused before this, same landscape with 
the gliding riv^r and bronzed-edged boughs! • 

I looked a,x>ut me with a sense of exquisite 
pleasure till suddenly my eyes fell on a large framed 
photograph of Lawrence Rivers. The handsome 
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clean-shaved face gazed at me over the bowl of roses 
in the familiar masterful way It was an excellent 
likeness, bu,t, to the thoughtful, fearless eyes, the firm 
sensitive mouth, the thick dark hair, there seemed 
to cling an unconscious air of ownership! Had I 
set out in secret to discover a rfcw world only to 
find that Rivers already rukd it? 

What was he doing,here? 

^On Diana Leighton’s mantelpiece the same photo¬ 
graph stood, but here its presence seemed a threat 
diffusing acrossUac pretty ''oom a feeling of unequal 
rivalry. , , 

I was still gazing at the portrait when Miss Darley 
entered the room. 

‘Sit by the window, Mr. Strood—we’re so proud 
of our view,’ she said after we had shaken hands. 

I took the armchair to which she pointed. Over 
her shoulder the portrait .watched me. 

Then for a few minutes we talked of trifles—the 
weather, London in autumn, the pMy she had seen 
the night before—the talk we wade through in a 
first attempt to cross the plains of acquaintance to 
reach th<j tegions where friendships are formed. I 
felt that she was laelping me over % th*e grouifcl, for I 
had little to say concerning the weather or the new 
play. It was the stojry of a woman still beautiful, 
who,Rooking back at her vanished youth,^sud^lenly 
discovers that all the higher prizes of life have been 
missed. Then reflection steps in. Had she started 
with the experience which the years had brought, 
how easily from this Sitter and wasted knowledge 
might tiie foundations of a happy li?e have been 
built. 

‘ Sijeunesse savail!' I murmured Sympathetically. 
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When she rang for tea I found myself talking 
easily enough. . * 

‘ Many wo t men regretted their vanished youth,’ I 
said, thinking of Diana Leighton, 1 and men too. 
Lo.oking back, the best of us are chiefly conscious 
of the “ undone vaft.” ’Probably the hero of Brown¬ 
ing’s “Last Ride” found something to regret even 
in that thrilling performance.’ 

‘To regret,’ she answered, ‘yes, but only because 
it could never, never be repeated.’ 

Then I looked at her beautiful face radiant with 
the vitality animating it, and longed to know what 
her soul was like. vVhat spirit was shining within 
this lovely case? But a woman’s personality—the 
thing that flashes or softens in her eyes, that com¬ 
munes with herself befoie the glass, and becomes a 
faint spark on the soft thresholds of sleep, has been 
created to evade the deepest researches of man. 
Has the clear soul of the young girl, as the poets 
have seen it, any existence outside their dreams? I 
think some such doubt even then must have risen in 
my mind, for I said, ‘ The regrets on which you will 
look back, then, will be those that come of accom¬ 
plished ambitions ? ’ 

She smiled as she answered. 

‘ I’ve only one ambition—tcjget the best that life 
can give me.’ 

‘With that,’ said I with clumsy sincerity, ‘ nature 
has dpne its best to endow you.' 

She frowned a moment, gave rfle a swift glance, 
then smiled again and let my uncouth answer pass. 

A voice mfirmured within me: ‘Hear he"! She 
asks the best Think what you have to offer in her 
markets!’ Td still' it I flung it a platitude: ‘Of 

f 
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course, Miss Darley, it depends on what you call the 
best.’ ' 

‘ The best,’ she repeated, ‘ tfie very very best. The 
world’s highest happiness ! That’s my best! ’ 

‘ And’do you hope to get it ? ’ L asked. 

1 1 ’m not sure—but I shall clstch as much as I 
can. A little must remain jn my g?ecdy fingers.’ * 

‘Does the happiness wln’ch moralists assure us 
grows from unselfishness, come w?thin the range of- 
your desires ? ’ 

‘Something Ijke it does romanticised and senti¬ 
mentalised—the sacrifice for something worthier than 
one’s own claims. Mrs. Stri'on told me that you 
had sacrificed everything to help Lawrence Rivers.’ 

I felt the poi trait watching nif over her shoulder. 
It seemed to say, ‘ Tell the truth.’ 

‘ I’ve thrown in my lot with the man,’ I answered, 

‘ because I love him.’ 

Here the portrait prevailed. 

‘ How splendid ! ’ * 

The cry made my heart thrill. 

‘What sweet flattery!’ said I. ‘ I wish 1 deserved 
it. It’s true I might have become a worshipper of 
the Grocer God—you know Riveis’s famous^aoem ?— 
but when I was very young I fell under his influence. 
He beat the drum an;jl blew the trumpet, and, whether 
I w’ould or not, I followed in the van. Now^ what¬ 
ever victories he may win, or whatever ^battles he 
may lose, I shall «;hare a humble tithe of gjory or 
disappointment.’ Both my shares will be enjoyed 
in obscurity. Whilst'Lawrence is feasting with the 
Captains I shall be eating biscuit stolen from the 
table in my bed in the attic ! ’ 

And as I spoke I felt, for|/the first time in my 
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life, the enthralling- delight of drawing on myself a 
beautiful woman’s whole interest. 

‘You make far too little of your coming reward, 
Mr. Strood— far. Mr. Rivers told your stepmother 
that he could never have built up the League with¬ 
out your help.’ 

‘That’s hardly fair,’ I replied. 

‘ Hardly fair to whom’?’ 

1 To Diana Leighton.’ 

Then, even as I spoke, 1 felt the portrait watching 
me. 

‘ Mrs. Leighton?’ she asked. 

‘ Yes,’ I repeated, Mrs. Leighton,’ and saw a 
shadow pa'ss over her face. 

‘ Is she very cleve.r,’ she asked, ‘ and charming ? 

‘Very clever,’ I answered, ‘very charming and 
very unhappy.’ 

‘ Why unhappy? ’ she asked. 

‘Because I’m afraid, like the lady in the play, 
that she’s looking back on her vanishing youth. 
Before she left for Rome, I heard her say her life 
had been a series of defeats mistaken for victories! ’ 

‘ Of course I’ve heard of her,’ Miss Darley replied, 

‘ but- 

Here she broke off. 

‘You mean,’ said I, ‘you k iow of her unhappy 
marriage ? ’ . 

‘ Yes,’ she said. 

The,little word stopped me c-iead. A haze of 
doubt seemed to obscure the brightness of her eyes. 
Our talk changed into a less sincere key. A<clock 
struck five, but as I rose to go she said, ‘ Mr. Strood, 
would you doYne a favour ? ’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I Said. ■ 
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‘ Please ask Mr. Rivers to sign this photograph. I 
know he must be worried to death by autograph- 
hunters, but perhaps that’s *why I d^re to bother 
him.’ 

‘ He ’ll sign it with pleasure,’ \ answered, taking 
the photograph from its frame. < * 

‘It’s a splendid likeness; isn’t it?’ she said—‘so 
full of life ! ’ . 

‘Very full,’ said I. ‘The born*leader telling us 
afl what to do, and never doubting that we'll 
do it! ’ ^ 

‘I admire that loofc in 4 a man,’ she said. 

‘ Some tyrants have had it,"' I returned critically. 

‘ There is a head of one of the C.eSars in t*he British 
Museum with just the same look.! 

‘No,«Mr. Strood, I don’t agree with you. The 
bust you mean is all ice, Mr. Rivers is all genial fire.’ 

This was true. . 

Then she placed the portrait in a large envelope 
for me, thanked me again, and we separated. 

I left the house witli a mind full of disturbing 
elements. Another consciousness seemed enthroned 
within nje. It had* made me drag in the name of 
Diana Leighton, i n the turmoil o^self-exaSiination 
I could not detect jealousy. Lawrence Rivers, 
moreover, for years hlicl obeyed an allegiance which 
I beljeved his chivalry would compel him t^cogtinue 
to accept. No man evef repaid moral debts more 
scrupulously. But “why had I pointed to Diana 
Leighton as a warning? Had I hinted for the 
same .reason that the seeds of tyranny were con¬ 
cealed m Rivers? Was it possible that I wished to 
lower him in Miss Darley’s eyea for hei f own protec¬ 
tion ? Were I capable of jealjbusy,jealousy would 
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explain my motive, but I was not capable of it—- 
especially with Lawrence! 

When I giet him lit the League offices on the 
next day, I tested myself. Not a spark was there, 
only a delicate discretion. 

‘Do you mind signing this photograph?’ I 
asked, producing the 'portrait Miss Darley had 
given me. 

He glanced at it and said carelessly, ‘ Who wanjs 
it ? ’ 

‘Only a friend of my stepmother’ I answered. 

He sat down at my desk and wrote ‘Lawrence 
Rivers’ on the margin, then, pushing it aside, turned 
to me and said, ‘John, I shall not be able to tem¬ 
porise much longer.! Either I fling Barker into the 
sea, or he makes me walk the plank ! ’ 

‘ Is there no other alternative? ’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ destruction, then reconstruction.’ 

‘ Of the League, you mean ? ’ 

He nodded, ahd I beheld on his face the dominant 
expression caught by the photographer. It chanced 
that we glanced down at the portrait together, on 
which the ink was drying. 

‘ Whde a brute I look ! ’ he said. 

‘ It’s very like you,’ I replied. 

‘ Then I ’m sorry for it, John. Apparently I t was 
in th^ “ ’Ercles vein.” ’ 

1 But you never liked opposition,’ I said. 

‘ Nq, I’d rather be ruled by f an intelligent auto¬ 
cracy than democratic dullness. Reason is one of 
the weakest" forces in the national character.. The 
English people must have some one to think for 
them. Theif political earnestness is quite satisfied 
with press chat^dr an< theological wrangling. We’ve 
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a taste for controversy, but are becoming incapable 
of action.’ , 

‘ Isn’t that blank heresy, Layrence ? ’ I asked. . 

‘Most truths are,’he replied. ‘Perhaps in party 
government we’ve got all we deserve.’ 

‘ But don’t we,’ I asked, ramembering Miss 
Darley’s words, ‘ don’t.we clutch' at t’ne best? ’ 

‘ Most of us in our political - hearts think our Party 
system has provided us with that! " 

But even if our progress is slow,’ I said, ‘ we 're 
driven by our owrj steam.’ 

He looked a i me thoughtfully a moment and said, 
‘That’s one of the metaphors' invented to hide us 
from ourselves, John. We’re smother ed under moun¬ 
tains of them.’ 

Soon, after this he left the office, and having 
carefully packed the photograph, I returned it to 
Miss Darley by ‘ special messenger.’ 

No ; the idea was absurd. How could I possibly 
be jealous of Lawrence Rivers because a beautiful 
girl wanted his autograph and knew his poems by 
heart ? Rivers for her represented a focus of ideas 
rather than an individual. 

So I trampled dpwn the thought to the recesses 
of my mind. 



‘CHAPTER XVI 


The changes produced by death have tempted 
manufacturers of platitudes in all ages to repeat 
obvious facts concerning the mutability of human 
affairs. For this weakness there is'! Ionic excuse in 
our youth, when 'a year seems a solid division of 
time rather than a swiftly-flowing measure of 
months and weeks driven by the Strong Hours. Till 
the first shock comes, a brief succession of fulfilled 
expectations comTorts our unexplored kingdom 
with an illusory sense of permanency. Nature 
enables man to be happy only so long as it permits 
him to indulge his power of ignoring the terms on 
which lease of life has been granted. There could 
have been no human progress if man accepted the 
bargain in the spirit of some of the most sublime 
of his religious teachers. But his acts prove that 
death is the last thing he expects. Even when ill¬ 
ness has swept us to the dar'y portals, the sanguine 
human soul still hopes to remain on this side. I had 
seen the' Squire’s health gradually going. Every 
year his burly frame grew more unwieldy in spite of 
his touching faith in the waters of Homburg and 
his trust id the superhuman powers of a stomach 
subjected to impossible tests. Distrust of. my own 
digestion had driven me even then to drink hot 
water with irr m^ils. ‘ It makes me sick to see 
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you, Strood ! ’ the Squire said to me the last time I 
saw him alive at Becksfone. ‘ You never give your¬ 
self a charge. Hang it, matt! a fellow can digest 
everything eatable that he isn’t afraid of! This 
infernal humbugging of the # gastric juices is the 
silliest sign of a feeble age ! ’ . * # 

So to prove the superiority of his own generation 
the Squire ate what .he liked, dr^nk port wine on 
tlje top of champagne, and expected the annual 
Homburg visit to drive out the insidious foe which 
self-indulgencej ■ t «.mpted tc find a lodgment in his 
blood. ‘ Don’t talk io me about, uric acid,’ he said, 
when acquaintances uttered the usual warnings. 
‘The champagne I drink could hurt nobody—nor 
the port either, for the matter of that! ’ 

But the bags under his eyes giew puffier, his girth 
increased, his breathing became an audible effort, 
until one sad Novembeivday, after blundering after 
the pheasants in his own coverts, a chill struck him. 
The old man’s temperature went up, Lawrence was 
telegraphed for, but arrived at Beckstone half an 
hour after his father was dead. 

At the-funcral, at which of course I was present, 
Lawrence made a 'very philosophi" chief mourner. 
Their estrangement had never permitted anything 
but a superficial reconciliation. The Squire in the 
last two years of his life had learned to br.as^f'bout 
his son. Lawrence was ‘ti devilish clever fellow, as 
full of impractical 'ideas as a stable of flies, but 
a chap with an obstinate temper and an infernally 
shrewLh tongue 1 ’ •* 

Altholigh the Squire professed indeed to be under 
no illusions on this subject, hei:ould never conceal 
the fact that his son’s fame increased \his o\im pride. 

K 
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Lawrence was the first Rivers to get himself talked 
about! 4 

In the conflict between them, if the elder Rivers 
had not won the victory, he had made the best of 
defeat. The two strong and alien temperaments 
had always clashed in life ; death ended the friction. 
Before the displacement of'things thus caused 
Lawrence was subdued, but he scarcely needed the 
comfort of the letters of condolence which the post 
brought him from all parts of the country. Even 
his enemy Dr. Barker offered him the sympathy 
which the professor of a str >ng and simple faith can 
tender to the crcedless.’ 

With these letters it was my task to deal. We 
acknowledged and returned thanks for the stream 
of condolence in th? Times. One of the few letters 
to which Lawrence replied himself bore the Rome 
postmark and the handwriting of Diana Leighton. 

I have often wondered what was in that letter. 
Some documentary evidence has enabled me to 
guess. 

In a small notebook, in which at this time 
Rivers jotted c memoranda so briefly as to be in 
many cases un’ntcliigible, the following occurs: 

‘ Nothing sadder than the repentance of an innocent 
soul. Poor Diana ! There is always “ philosophy’s 
swe&'.i °° : lk ! ” ’ 

May we not infer that c a change had come over 
his rfiind? When a man offers a woman ‘sweet 
reasonableness’ for her comfort fove has left the 
stronghold. * Would he at that time have called 
Diana back from Rome? The growth of this 
philosophic mood jin his letters had evidently 
encouraged the ‘rcoentance’ of which he spoke. 
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But Lawrence’s pencilled note ill prepared me for 
what was now to come' 

There aje sentiments in the human.breast which 
wear themselves out all the more easily because they 
have taken root prematurely in the heart of youth. 

After the Squire’s death I ryro'te to Diana urging 
her to return to England.* ‘London,’ I said, ‘is the 
right place for you. .All your friends are here, and 
a.ll your influence. I miss your encouragement in a 
thousand ways, and so do others who need it more.’ 

In the long ?*id friendly letter she sent me my 
appeal was Answered Jay a single phrase. ‘ Old 
counsellors would be in the way of the new Squire 
who reigns at Beckstone.’ 

The change in Rivers’s position gave him greater 
political weight. To the reputation won by his own 
efforts as a poet of original talent and a public man 
of dauntless courage, w;;s added the prestige which 
wealth and position carry in a country which expects 
in its leaders something more than genius. Six 
weeks after his father’s cfeath Lawrence was re-elected 
President of the League ; the opponents who had 
threatened to compel him to resign now shirked the 
conflict they had* provoked. ‘ Ilctido^i Barker 

was the last man to undervalue what he described 
as ‘the solid attributes of rank and wealth’ with 
whi^h the general shifting of interests foll osy ung the 
old Squire’s death had endowed Lawrence. 

I too profited the change. The day after the 
funeral my generous friend and patron took me 
asida and, in the most flattering ter.yis, begged me 
to confinue to act as his Private Secretary at a salary 
increased to ^400 a year. 

‘You’ve done things for meijohnu’ he said, ‘ which 
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no man has a right to expect from another. You’ve 
saved me from bores, warned me against the worms 
who would ^ting me if they dared, and. sometimes 
told me the truth when it wasn’t flattering! Don’t 
desert me when I heed you most.’ 

Could I refuse shch an offer? The business which 
his succession to Bcckstone Park had brought made 
a secretary necessary to a man so impatient of 
details. Hitherto he had paid me £200 a year for 
doing little. Now he proposed to pay me ,£400 a 
year for services which otherwise he must have 
engaged a hireling to discharge.^ 

‘You might get a better man than myself at that 
price,’ said I modestly. 

He shook his head, smiled, and answered : ‘ Some 
things we can’t purchase, John.’ 

This I knew was true. 

When the Squire’s will was read I discovered, to 
my unfeigned delight, that I had not been forgotten. 
The old man left me ,£1000 ‘as some acknowledg¬ 
ment of the time wasted in the service of his family.’ 
This bequest, strange to say, pleased Lawrence 
almost as much as it gratified me: 

It is possible, inomy uealings with the two Riverses, 
that I had carried diplomacy to the threshold of 
dissimulation in allowing the Squire to believe me 
more entirely on his side than was actually the case. 

‘You played a very difficult game, John,’ said 
Lawrence, ‘and you thoroughly dtserve it.’ 

‘ I don’t, indeed I don’t,’ I replied, stung, perhaps, 
by a pang of conscience. 1 

‘You don’t do yourself justice,’ he replied with an 
odd smile; ‘ you stood by me without quarrelling 
with my father.; Sue!), efforts of repression on your 
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part are certainly not too generously requited by a 
thousand pounds! 1 * 

Now I jaave enemies whcj have interpreted "my 
friend’s words to mean that the Squire was rewarding 
me for'serving two antagonistic masters without 
embroiling myself with either, "The malice which 
sees contempt where* no reproach is implied I can 
afford to despise. Tq this form of abuse my friend¬ 
ship with Diana Leighton and Lawrence Rivers, as 
well as my intimate relations with the late Squire, 
have long expose*! me. Those who only see cunning 
and greed in i^iy coivluci I can a (ford to pity. 

My position was now greatly improved, and I was 
able to take in society and the respe*ct of my 
acquaintances the place to whieh my services to a 
noble cause, and, if 1 may say it without vanity, my 
personal qualities entitled me. The genial wave 
of prosperity naturally '.empted me to indulge the 
dream with which Charis Darley had filled my heart. 

It seems absurd for a biographer devoted to philo¬ 
sophic methods to speak of his ‘ heart,’ although the 
admission of the weaknesses implied by the existence 
of that fluttering organ is of itself proof of the fear¬ 
less spirit animating this impa*rtial%record. % 

Whether I was wise or rash to confess to my step¬ 
mother, I am uncertain, but the sentiments which 
'she j^ad intended Miss Darley to provoke,in 
any case could not liavfe been for long concealed. 
Moreover, when a/’man is warmed by the soft fires 
then glowing in my breast, he is ready to reveal their 
peculiar beauty to any sympathetic inquirer. 

Ther?: is nothing which compels our friends to 
admire us more than our growing prosperity, even if 
it is undeserved—which mine vjas net. 
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‘ I always knew you would succeed! ’ said my 
stepmother, ‘and always tokhyour father so.’ 

Tin's was pot strictlr true. When the. Ways and 
Means Department had got rid of me, this kind lady 
had taken no hopeful view of my prospects. Indeed, 
she had not hesitated to hint that, if I expected her 
f to allow her husband to support me, I was much 
mistaken. I had been given, my chance and had 
missed it, and must now make the best of it. Well, 
the best had been made of it. The Squire’s legacy 
had greatly increased my stepmother’s respect for 
my intelligence. She had ajwaj's urged me to make 
the most of the ‘ Rivers connection.’ The thousand 
pounds on one side, the secretaryship on the other, 
showed how far I had followed her advice. Added to 
this, I had fallen in love in the direction she desired. 
I had thus reached her favour by three roads. 

She boasted—the fact came to me indirectly— 
that she had always intended ‘ to make a man of 
me.’ She at las't believed that she was in a fair way 
■to succeed. Nothing was now too good for me. 
The dubious asset had now become a credit to his 
family. My name appeared in the papers, my photo¬ 
graph Was reprocu-.iccd'in a populat illustrated journal 
as ‘ a Man of the Day.’ I was described as ‘ a leading 
mind behind the League.’ You will find me in 
all th^Jaooks of reference. 

‘You’re getting quite famous, John, dear!’ said 
my stepmother. v s 

Tempted by her encouragement and approval, I 
told the truth in terms which now seem tainted by 
the spirit of melodrama. 

‘O mummie !’ I exclaimed (for in these moments 
of tender confidence sic permitted me thus to address 
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her), ‘ O mummie ! if Charis Darley refuses to marry 
me, I shall die of a broken heart! ’ 

‘If,’ replied my stepmother, ‘she does, I’ll know 
the reason why.’ 

‘Oh, fatuous fool that I was ! Her air of resolution 
most absurdly strengthened tny own hope. I spoke 
out of the weakness pf my Jieaft. 

‘ There’s only one danger*.’ said I. 

‘What’s that?’ ask*cd tny steprtother sharply. 

*‘I think she’s interested in me because of my 
reflected glory.’ 9 

‘ Mr. Rivers you mean ? ’ 

‘She’s longing to meet him,’ I*replied. 

‘Then mind you propose to her before.she does!’ 
said my stepmother. 

Thq kind lady I admit did her utmost for me. 
Miss Darley was frequently at Vny father’s house in 
Arthur Place. I was her most constant squire, 
spending my money recklessly on theatres, suppers, 
restaurant lunches, flowers, and the other luxuries 
which strew the slippery path climbed by the love¬ 
sick bachelor. 

Nothing could # have been friendlier than Miss 
Darley’s manner., There vva^s something in it, too, 
that tempted me to hope. To accuse her of being a 
coquette would be uhjust. In the affairs of the heart 
a fvoman may have a policy of her own. But who 
knows what purpose m§y dwell behind the'tonduct 
of a young woman taught by experience to believe 
in the power of^ier own beauty? I sometimes fear 
that, my stepmother Sang my praises tao constantly, 
and that I may not always have reached the gallant 
standard to which, in her man^ private conversations 
with Miss Darley, I was genefously raisejl. 
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Neither my stepmother nor myself attempted to 
bring about a meeting between Lawrence and Mi*ss 
Darley, although ‘ Mr. Rivers ’ was^he subject of her 
constant conversation. For this the LI ague afforded 
her an excellent ekciioC. After the Squire’s death 
her interest in ‘the poet of action,’ as admirers now 
called him, increased. It seemed, she said, scarcely 
fair that one man should have everything. , 

‘ Except,’ said 1, 1 happiness ! ’ 

I intended her to understand that a man may 
appear fortunate in the ways most envied by the 
world and yet bear the seeds of disappointment in 
his breast. She answered with some slight asperity, 
stepping forth from the ambush of reticence behind 
which such references are politely concealed.^ 

‘ Surely, Mr. Strood ’ she said, ‘ you don’t expect 
me to believe that Mr. Rivers isn’t happy because 
Mrs. Leighton has a husband living ? ’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ I asked—and I cannot admit tnat 
pique feftipted me to this indiscretion— 1 Why not ? 
No man’s heart is shielded v;Uh triple brass. 
Lawrence Rivers misses Diana Leighton every hour 
of the day.’ • ' % 

‘ What would Mr. Rivers think if he heard >«u say 
that ?’ 

This rebpke silenced me for a moment. But if we 

152 ^ 
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had touched on one of those subjects usually avoided 
between a virtuous bacjielor and a maid, I was not 
to blame. 

‘Of course, Miss Darley,’ I said, ‘it would be more 
discreet'on my part to conceal m.y opinion, but my 
nature’s too frank to permit me tc hide the weakness 
of my friend even fropn his warmest admirers.’ 

‘ I have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Rivers,’ 
she said, ‘ and of course no right to protect him 
against your criticisms ! ’ 

The ring of spjfc and disparagement in this little 
speech pained' me, apd I was tempted, unwisely no 
doubt, to retort. 

‘You only know the man by his pcems, Miss 
Darley. I know him by his acts/ 

‘Yes, I understand that no one respects him more 
than you do, Mr. Strood !' 

‘ No one,’ I replied, ignoring the infliction of irony 
in her voice, ‘ but I can’t forget that he ’s human ! ’ 

But who can fathom the heart of ii woman ? The 
admission that her idol Vas not free from blemishes 
irritated her, and for the rest of that afternoon Miss 
Darley discourager^ my efforts to amuse her. 

It was chiefly # out of con^idcrgtitm for >me that 
Lawrence sometimes called at Arthur Place, although 
he liked my father, a?id may have been attracted by 
•ST'perverted form of curiosity by my stepmother, 
whom, in earlier days, h<j had often heard me'abuse. 

‘ Your father’s ^ife, John,’ he once said to me, ‘ is 
very shrewd. A shrewd wife is a treasure to a lazy 
husband. Remember* that when yoi^ choose a wife 
out of the tents of the prosperous ! ’ 

I recall these words because^ at the time my feet 
seemed bearing- me in that direction. 
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It was of course natural that Miss Darley should 
desire to make the acquaintance of Rivers ; it was 
equally natural for my stepmother and myself not 
to desire tl\eir meeting. Quieta non' inovere is 
• an.excellent motto. * 

‘ Nothing good could come of it, John,’ said my 
stepmother. ” ’ , , 

‘ Nothing,’ I assented? 

But the spirit oi mischief which sometimes guides 
circumstances too often brings about that which \ve 
wish to avert. 

One afternoon, at the end of March, Charis 

1 

Darley, my stepmother, and ! were sitting in the 
drawing-raom at my father’s house. Miss Darley 
had introduced my stepmother to her dressmaker 
Dorinne of Dover Street; I had met the ladies ip Bond 
Street and we had returned together to Arthur Place. 

The conversation, I remember, had taken a 
milliner}' bias. My stepmother hoped that Dorinne 
would make the*best of her figure. ‘ Any one can 
fit you, Charis,’ she said, ‘ bilt a matron of my pro¬ 
portions r .eds careful treatment.’ 

‘Then you couldn’t go to a .better woman tiian 
Dorinne* Mrs. Strood,’,Miss Darle 1 ' replied. 

If my stepmother expected a compliment I sup¬ 
plied it. 

‘ Of course, mummie,’ said I (at this time we wciC 
on team’s of great affectiqn), ‘ of course every one 
knows # you’ve one of the most beautiful figures in 
London.’ ’ 

Miss Dartey looked at me (furiously. „ 

‘ Isn’t he delightful! ’ she said, turning to txy step¬ 
mother. { 

‘John’s,always nice!’ returned my stepmother, 
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with a little movement of the shoulders suggesting 
through a white lace shirt the fine lines of her bust. 

‘To go Jo a new dressmaker,’I observed, ‘ nlust 
always be an interesting experiment for a woman.’ 

‘Because we never know how'things may turn 
out, John ?’ my stepmother inquired. 

‘ Because “ hope spring.* eternal in the hum ait 

breast,”’ quoted Mis.j Darley. And as she spoke I 

heard the door-bell ring. 

* # 

‘ I’m not sure “ hope ” is the right word for it,’ she 

continued, 1 but Mm quite certain one of the delights 
of life is the lt;eling,tha,t any moment may bring a 
new interest.’ ' 

‘ In youth,’ I replied, ‘ every comet which swims 
into our ken has a jewelled tail.’, 

Her-e the door opened ; the servant announced 
‘ Mr. Rivers,’ and 1 saw Miss Darley’s face flush with 
pleasure. 

From the darker chambers of my heart there came 
a sinister warning. ’ 

Rivers was introduced and took a chair between 
Miss Darley and my stepmother. I sat with my 
back to,the light watching them. 

Miss Darley’s s^rft cheeks were^now flushed with 
excitement. Was it the new comet ? Doubts stirred 
within me. Was I to be for ever a spectator, never 
'an actor in the game—one whose office jt was to 
throw coals on other people’s fires ? 

Miss Darley w'.s thanking Rivers for signjng her 
photograph. 

‘ I, don’t remember signing a photsjgfaph for you,’ 
he said. 

‘You sign so many,’ she answered. ‘It was the 
one Mr. Strood gave you.’ 
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‘ Strood never said it was for you.’ 

‘What was the good of ; t? You had not met 
Mis^ Darley^’ I interposed in my most practical 
manner. 

But he paid no attention to me. 

‘ The one you have,’ lie said, watching her face with 
interest, ‘ makes me lock as though I had been 
caught trying to steal the crown jewels and was 
proud of the attempt ! ’ 

‘ It isn’t too late to send me the other one, now, 
Mr. Rivers,’ she returned with deci. ion. 

My stepmother’s lips tightened. Miss Darley’s 
request seemed wanting in maidenly reserve. 

‘You mver get anything you want if you ’re afraid 
to ask for it, Mr. Rivers,’ she added, by way of excuse 
I suppose. 

I confess that I felt pained. There should be 
bounds in Hero-worship—csoccially when the Hero is 
present. I glanced at Rivers. It was clear he did 
not share my fee'iing. He smiled back at her eagerly 
and asked where he should send it. 

She told him the address. He repeated it 
slowly. 

1 I’ll remind you,’ sa : d I. 

‘ I shall not forget,’ 4 aid he. 

How some natures change under certain influ¬ 
ences ! Charis Darley, who had seemed hitherto 
merely'a charming English girl, suddenly became a 
brilliant young woman of the wor’d bent—why not 
speak the truth?—yes, bent on flattering Lawrence 
Rivers to his face ! 

We talked poetry, we talked League politics—or 
rather they did—for*, my stepmother and I were 
quite inadequately represented in the discussion— 
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till Miss Darley rose to go, and, before I could 
intervene, Rivers had proposed to see her into a cab. 

‘It’s too, kind!’ she murmured flushing—with 
gratified vanity, I suppose. 

Before my stepmother and, I could recover thfey 
had left together. 

‘There!’ she cried angrily, ‘what on earth do 
you mean, John, by siting like a.stick and letting 
Mg. Rivers and Miss Darley have all the talk to 
themselves? ’ 

‘ No one ever !fas a chance with him,’ I replied 
gloomily. '* ■* t 

‘ Anti I must say I ’m surprised at Charis,’ re¬ 
sumed my stepmother; ‘ this open ado'ration of 
prominent men is really quite vulgar. Mr. Rivers 
may be' charming, and no doubt is extraordinarily 
clever ; still she ought to know better ! ’ 

‘ Ho v should she ? ’ I a^ked dejectedly. ‘They’re 
all the same with Rivers.’ 

‘All the same!’ returned my stepmother indig¬ 
nantly. ‘ I’ve no patience with such nonsense. Be¬ 
sides, I was careful to make Charis Darley know 
the sort of man Le is..’ 

I looked at her blankly. 

‘You mean,’ I said ;^t last, ‘ iV^rs. Leighton?’ 

‘Of course I do. But Charis behaved to him 
much,more like an irresponsible married wora-an than 
a girl! I must say, John?I’m disappointed in her.’ 

Disappointed ? “Imagine what wormwood to me ! 

For once I made no attempt to defend ( Lawrence, 
although my sense of justice made m% feel that he 
was not’ to blame. A very beautiful young woman, 
in the language of the vulgar,^ had ‘ made a dead 
*set’ at him, and at the worst he had not gbne more 
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than half-way to meet her. Whether he ought to 
have chilled her warmth by his ice is a point which 
I a'm not qualified to decide. If Miss Barley stirred 
in Lawrence the same instincts that she moved 
in* me, such powers of refrigeration were impossible. 
When we are young and the Syren sings, do we 
not all plunge into the flood? No, the mistake— 
if mistake there were—was one of policy. I should, 
at the outset, have concealed nothing from Lawrence. 
Had I gone to him and said, ‘Lawrence! I love 
Charis Barley and have set my heart on marrying 
her!’ he would have helped, me, Put because I 
mistrusted the lady (thanks chiefly to my step¬ 
mother) I exposed her to the very dangers I desired 
to avoid. 3 

These thoughts and evil anticipations were filling 
my mind whilst I sat in silence listening to my 
stepmother explaining how dangerous it was for 
a girl of Miss Barley’s nature to be brought under 
the fascinations of Lawrence Rivers. 

‘There’s something magnetic about the man!’ 
she said, ‘ I’ve felt it myself.’ 

‘ If there is,’ I replied, ‘ I don’t believe he knows 
it.’ 

‘ Knows it ? ’ she- retorted ; ‘ of course he does. 
Why, I’ve felt him switching it on! All men are 
Sultans, at heart! The sort of free-love atmosphere 
in which Mr. Rivers lives is quite unfit for a decent 
young woman to breathe. What’s to be done to 
save her, John ? ’ 

‘ I don’t "know, I’m sure,’ I replied feebly. 

‘ Don’t be so apathetic ! ’ she cried with -warmth. 
‘I can’t bear it. There’s only one thing you can 
do.’ 
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‘ What’s thut ? ’ 

‘ Propose to Miss Dar.ley at once ! ’ 

‘ What!’ 

‘ Propose,' she repeated, ‘ bfcfore she has time to 
fall in loVe with him ! ’ • .* 

‘ But she hasn’t had time to fall in love with me 
yet! ’ I protested, heedless, in the dismay of the' 
moment, of my own dignity. * 

‘Tell her what you Veel for her, tell her you love 
he^ John—in fact, be the man you are ! ’ 

In the excitement of the moment my stepmother 
seemed to towur abo\e nje. 

‘ When ? ’ I asked. 

‘This evening. The aunt, Miss Leigh* is going 
to a Christian Science meeting. ,Dine at j our club 
—I can’t ask you here, we’ve friends coming and 
our table’s small—and then run over to Chelsea!’ 

‘ And learn the worst ? ’ l exclaimed. 

^There need be no worst! Charis Darley admires 
energy and pluck in a man more than anything. 
She has the highest respect for you ! ’ 

‘Has she, mummie?’ I said; ‘only please don’t 
let me ma,kc a mistake.’ 

‘ Fiddlesticks, Joljn ! Marriage i%a practical busi¬ 
ness. Charis understands that.' She knows as well 
as I do that Lawrence Rivers would never think 
of marrying her. It’s dreadfully shocking, and 
painful, and all that sort qf thing, but as a married 
woman and a woman of the world, I fully made the 
girl understand that Mrs. Leighton stands in the 
way. did it in your interest and the girl's. Charis 
has no ofie to look after her—for that fumbling aunt 
doesn’t count—and it’s our duP/—yours and mine 
—to see Lawrence Rivers doesn’t make a fool of 
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her; for, John, I’m afraid he’s quite* unscrupulous 
about women—like Lord Byron and other men of 
genius for the matter of that! ’ 

This reasoning carried no conviction with it even 
af that troubled moment when I felt in need of all 
the encouragement she could give, but, unfortun¬ 
ately, pique is often a sharper spur to action than 
wisdom is, and the contempt for my apparent pusil¬ 
lanimity which her manner did not conceal roused 
me to a pitch of recklessness such as I have rarely 
attained. *' 

‘ I ’ll do it,’ I sa : d exultantly, 1 I ’ll ’do it.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said my stepmother. 

‘ And you might,’ I went on, ‘ give me a note for 
Charis Darley—something about that concert at the 
Queen’s Hall nrx t week will do. Under cover of 
that I could look in after dinner with greater pro¬ 
priety if any one happened to be there.’ 

‘You are a good deal too cautious for a young 
man,’ she replied, ‘ but I ’ll write something if you 
like.’ 

She sat down grimly and wrote a brief paragraph 
on thick-ribbed paper adorned .vitlv the St-ood crest 
and the legend Virtute non vi, which may be inter¬ 
preted, ‘ By manly virtue, not by brute force.’ 

‘There,’ she said, handing me the envelope, ‘ take 
your excuse.’ 

‘To-night I’ll know my fate,’ I said. ‘Good-bye.’ 

‘ Good-bye, John,’ she answered; ‘ keep a cool head 
and a ready tongue. Remember every woman needs 
a strong and able man to look after her.’ 

So I squared mv shoulders, threw back "my head 
and strode from the room. It may be that in all 
natures lurks the spirit from whence the modern 
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theatre has iprung, but looking back on myself 
with a mental eye enlightened by sorrow, although 
I can see much in my conduct to be pitied, I am 
conscious o*f nothing for which I need blush. 

At tht; end of Arthur Place I 'caught a passing 
hansom, drove to my rooms, dressdd carefully (dinner 
jacket, black tie, and, neatest newest patent-leathef' 
boots), and then went to my club for a cutlet. But 
my appetite failed, and I knew that to force myself 
to eat at such a time would be to court a severe 
attack of indigestion. It was, however, one of those 
thrilling moments wfcen^a man is entitled to soothe 
his nerves with a bottle of o’id champagne. Some 
of the cheerful spirit which laughs in thb froth of 
this most seductive wine must l^ave found its way 
to my .excited brain, for my terrors vanished for 
the moment. If marriage be the ultimate goal of 
every reasonable woman, why should I not suc¬ 
ceed in persuading this charming girl to share its 
promises with me? 

In the spirit of hope—-of hope that thinned some¬ 
what as I approached my destination—1 drove to 
Chelsea. The Marc;,h night was cold, the north¬ 
east wind whistled jinder the bright^stars. 

When I had first called on Mims Darley the leaves 
were falling from the plane-trees. Now the boughs 
Wue bare and black. Familiar things see^ned to 
have'acquired a share of my consciousness — as 
though they were part of the drama generating 
within my heart. ’ 

Whjjn my hansom stopped, the feeling of- gallant 
complacency vanished. I was not a rich man (and 
I knew the value of wealth); although presentable, 
I was not a handsome man (but I knew the price 

L ) 
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set on physical attractions even in the 'male). What 
then had I to offer? Intelligence, sobriety of judg¬ 
ment, domestic tastes, and a loving heart. 

Would these be enough ? Could they satisfy 
the romantic claims of a much-flattered girl who 
knew Lawrence Rivers’s poems by heart ? 

How quickly a mood’ changes! I rang the bell 
timidly. The brave btibbles which had risen with 
the wine into my head burst and their comfort was 
scattered! After all, alcohol even at twelve-and- 
sixpence a bottle [club-price] is only a drug. 

A maid opened the door. 1 

‘Will you please ask Miss Darley if she will be 
good eno'ugh to see me ? ’ I said. ‘ I have a note 
from Mrs. Strood which wants an answer.’ 

The maid took me up to a pretty drawing-room, 
where, in the flickering fire-light reflected by the 
slender Chippendale furniture, I seemed to see the 
chairs capering across the ro^e-pink carpet in an 
airy Bacchic dance, if I had been greeted by a 
peal of elfin laughter I should scarcely have been 
astonished. ‘Ah ha!’ the twisted Chinese dragon 
on the bronze vase seemed to.say, ‘here comes a 
queer suitor for our mistress !’ 1. 

But the electric ’light destroyed the picture of 
delicate revelry created by the fire-glow and my 
quavering mood. The spell was removed frorhAhe 
room. The spirit of mockery came from within not 
without. 

Yes, alcohol is a drug, however costly! 

The dooC opened. Charis Darley entered the 
room. 

She was wearing a pale pink dress and seemed 
surprised to see me. 
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‘ I’ve brought a note from Mrs. Strood,’ I said 
quite firmly. 

The beautiful figure in pink seemed to recede, the 
distance between us to grow. * Would it be possible 
for me to fly across and nestle "my head on that 
divine breast ? 

Head and heartVere crowded with unutterable" 
longings. For the pangs I f£lt, th;- lovely pink-clad 
figUie across a thousand miles of rose-pink carpet 
broken by leagues of white rug, carried the only 
remedy. • 

Would she rtpply iv? * 

‘ Won’t you come nearer the fire ? ’ she said, as she 
took the note. 

‘Thank you,’ I said, moving irresolutely a few feet 
nearer ‘the white bearskin rug. ‘ What does she 
say P ’ 

Miss Darley, in a voic^ as untouched by emotion 
as though the accursed note had been an advertise¬ 
ment, read as follows :—. 

‘ My dear Charis,—John insisted on me writing 
because he wanted an excuse for coming. 1 ’in not 
sure what he wartitst-to say to you, perhaps you can 
guess. Renumber, Charis, there awe depths'm John 
no woman has ever yqt plumbea ! ’ 

Had I been standing on my head on the rose- 
pink carpet, I could not have been more profoundly 
conscious of the absurdity of my attitude. All the 
props and stays of my personal dignity fell with a 
crash. My mouth opened, but no words came. 

I don’t quite understand,’ said MissMTirley. 

‘Of course you don’t,’ I cried, clutching at the 
straws on the stream of shame. ‘ Mrs. Strood’s 
letter is quite mad. She told me it was abdut some 
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concert—next week—at the Queen’s Ylall—Brague 
—the violinist has a recital-or whatever it’s called. 
She wanted you to go with her. I ’ll take the 
tickets.’ * 

r t 

“ The concert you refer to took place last week, Mr. 
Strood,’ she repfie'd.. 

‘Then she meant another ©nb next week like it, 
and I must have mixed' them up, Miss Darley. I’ve 
no memory for that sort of thing. I ’vc got suQr a 
lot to think about. In any case it doesn’t matter, 
docs it ? ’ 1 

I was voluble as one who. seeks a thoom of words 
to brush his foil}' to lire dark places where no man 
sees it. 

‘ Not a bit,’ replied Miss Darley. 

‘ That’s my stepmother’s message,’ said T wildly. 
‘ What shall I tell her ? ’ 

‘Say, all right,’ replied Miss Darley. ‘We can 
arrange after it ’s been advertised.’ 

‘ After what’s been advertised ? ’ 

‘The concert, of course.’ 

‘How idiotic of me! The concert, of course! 
They are usually in the front page In the Times' 

Then came silence during, which I wondered 
whether I had floundered anywhere. 

She was dealing gently with me ! But a moment’s 
reflection stung me. Why was she as anxious as 
myself to pretend there*was no meaning in my 
stepmother’s infernal letter? Suddenly my fears 
vanished. I rose to my feet, 

‘M iss DarDy ! ’ I exclaimed. ‘ Charis ! ’ 

‘ I quite undcr.sta.nd,’ she replied. 1 Brague plays 
divinely, and I long to hear him again.’ 

‘ But It’s nothing to do with Brague,’ I cried. 
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‘My heart is*the instrument, your beauty the artist 
that draws out all its, poetry, affection, manhood 
and—hope, Charis, let me at least have hope! ’ 

1 Mr. Strood,’ she answered, ‘ don’t say any more. 
I can’t jffford to lose you as a friend.’ 

This was true, although I didnTsce it at the time, 

‘A fiiend, Miss S'arley, a*friend? I want to take 
the place of all your friends, <o be everything to you, 
thf^most adoring lovir and the tendercst husband 
that human affection ever made of a man.’ 

I dashed acros* the space of rose-pink carpet—I 
think to fold«her liveliness in my arms and press 
her soft cheek against my o'lvn—but she rose from 
her chair (she was taller than I), and I stopped short 
of my goal. 

‘ I couldn’t think of marrying you, Mr. Strood, 
so please say no more about it,’ she said resolutely. 

‘Why not?’ I asked. m 

‘ There’s only one reason. It’s impossible for me 
to look on you in the light a woman is supposed to 
see her husband in.’ 

Here I fear I uttered a foolish gasp of grief. 

‘ But,’ ,she resumed. ‘ it’s no reason because I can’t 
be your wife that # I shouldn’t be your frietTd. Per¬ 
haps I may never myry.’ . 

‘ You ! ’ I exclaimed. 

‘Well, there’s no necessity why a young woman 
with a competency and a.taste for freedom should.’ 

‘But the necessity will arise!’ I exclaimed. 
‘ Beauty such as*yours was not sent into the world 
to ty; wasted.’ Some vague merrwry'of Shake¬ 
speare’:? sonnets was in my head. ‘ Think,’ I resumed, 
‘think carefully, Charis, before you say no. Take 
time. You know so little of me. Therefs no man 
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‘ Brague again ? ’ inquired Miss Leigh. ■ ‘ The divine 
Brague ?’ 

T«hen Brague’s art was discussed, with enthusiasm 
on the part of the eldyr ladv, and in due course (as 
thq,ugh nothing unusual had happened, and although 
the serene skies ofiny heaven had not fallen in ruins 
about me) I shobk eacl\ lady ,bjt the hand, and a 
moment later was on the. Chelsea Embankment with 
the dark river flowing silently itnder the bridges and 
the night wind rustling dusty fragments of the news¬ 
vendor’s trade against the stone par apets. 

Above me in the pretty Oueey A imp house I had 
just left, the lights shop,'-- serenely behind curtained 
windows. , 

But I was out in the cold with my sorrow. 

But this is not a treatise on a broken hcajt, so 
let not my own grief destroy my sense of literary 
proportion. 



CHASTER* XVIII 


On the next morning? before I was up, I received 
the following note from Arthur Place. ‘Am I to 
congratulate you,'dear John? Come to lunch at 
my club. We*can be alone there, and I long to 
know what happened.’ » 

What had happened! 1 was unwell, "my head 
ached, but was not certain of muph else. I am not 
sure that I felt very much in love, for love—an 
emotion fed by instinct—ebbs and flows by attraction 
till human gratitude by its touch makes it nobler 
and more durable. Moreover, a disordered stomach 
discourages the sentiments under which romance 
hides truth. A man needs a strong constitution to 
be honestly sentimental. 

I lay bfick in bed .storing up at the cracks in the 
white-washed ceiling. In spite the weight on 
my heart I yet hopc<J that th<* bath-water would 
be hot! Because the arrow of humiliation had 
winged me the comforts of life seemed nijne the 
less important. , 

Luckily the water zvas hot. I enjoy powers of 
reflection in my bath elsewhere denied. Through 
the comforting steam* facts are pla'hily"revealed. 
When she urged me to propose to Miss Darley— 
before the way had been properly prepared by 
patient and chivalrous courtship—my stepmother 
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had made me the victim of an unforgivable ex¬ 
periment! 

The woman whose advice had proved so dangerous 
ill-deserved my confidence. Henceforth I would 
*be my own counsellor! * 

But as my blood began to circulate and the pores 
t>f my skin to act, a s#nse qf /honest indignation 
arose within my returning energy. 

I would let my stcpmothei* know what I thought 
of her! 

But the memory of my prom in.' to Miss Dailey 
altered the shape of this last tljpught* Mrs. Strood, 
she had said, must be»taught a lesson for waiting 
that ridicalous letter. So she must! but how could 
this best be done? , Miss Darlcy had suggested the 
way. 

As I rubbed myself down with a rough towel my 
mind grew clear. I was, however, too unwell either 
for my duties at the League office or to meet 
Rivers, so I dispatched messages of excuse to 
both. 

At half-past one I made my way through the 
east wind to the Minerva Club-. M«rs. Strood is on 

the corrrtnittee*. The Minerva at that time was one 

* » 

of the centres of attraction to ladies of practical 
ideas. Originally formed with the object of teaching 
young women the advantages of domestic service, 
this amiable institution scion developed into a*club 
with gook, butler, a staff of servants, a house dinner 
(at a moderate price), and an agreeable smoking- 
room. H^re *ny stepmother ‘had often regaled me 
with tea, but had never given me lunch. * 

The Minerva is* a few minutes’ walk from 
Piccadilly. As I turned off from that famous 
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thoroughfare’ to meet my stepmother there was 
food for solemn though^. Should I let her see the 
fragments of a broken heart? Never. Rather 


should she behold the kindly, philosopher saved by 
his own'discretion. 


# # 

How far a man /nay be justified % in misrepresent¬ 
ing facts in order io^anno* a meddlesome relative 


is not for me to decide. My stepmother, who met 
me,in the hall, gave* me a meaning look, but I 


shook my head. Nothing, I said, had happened. 
I had not askeo 1 Miss Darley to marry me be¬ 


cause I discovered in tiijre that we had too little in 


common ! 


‘Then why on earth did you worry me about it? ’ 
she asked angrily. ‘ Did she get my letter?’ 

Here (and I am willing to accept all the blame) 
I strayed from the simple path of truth. 

Yes,’ said I. ‘ She asked me what it was about— 
1 suppose it was indistinctly written. I told her 
that I believed you wanted her to go to a concert 
and that I was to take back her answer. Then 


Miss Darley said “all right” and she’d like to 
come - .’ , * . > 

‘Good heavens,! ’ exclaimed tbs astounded lady, 
there wasn’t a word about a> concert. I told her 
that you were coming over to propose to her and 
hoped that she would give you a favourable,answer ! ’ 

‘1 see,’ said I; ‘ yo,u introduced my heart to 
Miss Darley for favourable consideration 1 . I see 
now, quite clearly.’ 

‘ ^Vhat do you see ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Eve'rything,’ said I. ‘On my^ way over to 
Chelsea my mind changed; so your clever and 
considerate letter gave the young lady a«chance of 
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saving a situation which otherwise miglit have been 
made ridiculous.’ 

‘ What do you mean by chopping logic in this 
ridiculous way, John?’ she exclaimed in angry 
feefvilderment. ‘Yesterday afternoon you fancied 
yourself in love with the girl. Two hours later, 
vHien you had to face herfyou hall frightened your- 
, self out of it. You Ve made me look a perfect fool' ’ 
‘ No, no,’ I protested gently ; ' I only saved my¬ 
self from looking one. Think a moment, please. 
You let Miss Darley see my cards. 1 ' She insisted on 
looking the other way whilst-I decided not to play 
them. Thus we were'each spared the necessity 
of inflicting pain on the other, thanks to you ! ’ 

‘ What a disgusting muddle you’ve made of this 
business! ’ my stepmother replied angrily. ‘ Do 
you mean to tell me that Chan's Darley gave you 
a hint that if you proposed to her she would reject 
you ? ’ 

‘ It didn’t quite come to that,’ I answered. 

‘It comes to this then,’ cried my stepmother; 
‘your foolishness made the girl sick ! ’ 

‘ On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘ I { vc reasons for 
thinking Miss Darkey respects me more than ever! ’ 

‘ Then she has behaved abomhiably—made a con¬ 
venience of you to get at Mr. Rivers !’ 

Although I had relieved my spite by morally 
pummelling my stepmother I was ill-prepared for 
this blow back. 

‘ The girl’s a coquette,’ she continued. ‘ There’s 
no other nfme'Tor her. Seeing your weakness.she 
used you to attract Mr. Rivers. There are other 
ways of making a man look at you besides coughing 
at him when he passes your window ! ’ 
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Anger was making my stepmother vulgar. 

‘You are unfair to Miss Darley,’ I replied, as 
severely as I could. But she brushed my rebbke 
contemptuously aside. 

'I am’not aware that Miss Darley ever tried'to 
attract Lawrence Rivers,’ said'I, With cold severity. 

‘Then why dicb s)ie se*id you to him for thcTt 
photograph to be signed ? ’ r.hc as^ed. 

‘ Plenty of them do," said I. 

‘ Not in that unblushing way,’ said she. 

‘ I really can t see anything unusual in that,’ 
I insisted. » , 

‘You wouldn't,’ she retorted, ‘ but I know better. 
It was why I warned her and made him > out worse 
than he really is.’ 

‘ After your warning,’ 1 replied, stung by a feeling 
of smothered animosity for which I have no name, 
‘after your warning, of course she would never think 
of 1 trying to make him marry her ! ’ 

My stepmother emitted an irritable sniff. 

‘The worse I made him seem,’she said (and she 
enjoyed saying it), ‘ the more interested sire grew. 
But ’yon’ve massed ,your chance ; the girl was in 
love with the man before she Jaitiw him! I’ve 
wasted my pains.’ , 

But even this unseemly attack did not make me 
lose my patience. 

‘ We won’t quarrel about that,’ I replied quietly. 

An impartial witness might think you overdid 
your part whilst 1 underplayed mine.’ 

‘It’s lucky for you,’ said my stepmother rudely, 
‘there “were no witnesses. If there had been they 
would have seen it was all your fault! ’ 

This exhibition of female justice silenced me. To 
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mark my disapproval of it I wondered whether it 
wasn’t lunch time. 

‘Of course it is,’ snapped my stepmother, ‘if 
you’ve any appetite for it! ’ 

Then I followed her to the dining-room. 

The meal (they gave me a tough leg of a cold 
fowl !) was not a cheerful.one, 311a when it was over 
I returned to my poms where I passed the rest of 
the day over the fire in sad reflections. 

Who knows to what disappointed love may drive 
a man ? Me it had driven to lie .o my stepmother 
in order to keep my promise ( to 0 a selfish girl ! The 
ablest of us have our wc-k moments! 

But enough of my own sorrows ; deep and bitter 
though they were at this period of my life, the 
memory of them shall be sacrificed to my duties 
as a biographer. 



CHAPTER XIX* 

In spite of my resolution to keep myself and my 
feelmgs out of this biography it may be of some 
interest to record I a change in—if I may use the 
phrase—my attitude fowards life. A modified and, 
I trust, not unreasonable pg^simism took the place 
of my youthful optimism. For a desponding view 
of things there are two causes. Either a man has 
all he jyants and has found enjoyment vanish with 
acquisition, or else, by suffering the disappointment 
of defeat, has learned the hollowness of victory. I 
airf, however, convinced that even if Miss Darley 
had married me, I should have arrived at exactly 
the same conclusions regarding life, although from 
opposite causes. I do not, of course, believe riches 
are always duster loye bitterness; but that all suc¬ 
cess bears with it the seeds of possible disappoint¬ 
ment (especially in love) is an qpinion which a wide 
acquaintance with the affairs of my fellow-men has 
taught me to hold even against my will. Wisdom 
bids'us diminish the volume of expectation. If to 
accept this teaching is to te a pessimist I am proud 
to be one. It *vas not the view, however, that 
Lawrence Rivers held.' He believed tP,at the highest 
hapffme r >s was the reward of energy most nobly 
expended, but then I am not sure that,' when he and 
I talked of human happiness, we meant precisely the 
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same thing. Rivers was a poet, and we all know 
poets have an extraordinary faculty for believing 
wfiat their < nthusiasm has persuaded them to be 
best for other people^ If the poet is sometimes a 
seer he too frequently sees what is not there! 

The day alter the lunch with ,Mrs. Strood at the 
'"Minerva I discussed thi ■ same, question of happiness 
with Rivers. Like the hero of the Aineid, whilst I 
was feigning hope on my countenance I repressed 
deep in my heart the grief which despised love had 
planted there. If only for one reason it was a memor¬ 
able conversation. It was then for the first time that 

1 1 

Lawrence Rivers spoke of Miss Darley and that all 
my resolution was necessary to prevent me from 
shuddi ring. 

‘ What right have you to expect happiness,, John ? ’ 
Rivers had asked, in consequence of some observation 
wrung from my tortured heart. ‘The only enduring 
happiness is what we make for ourselves. Not one 
man in a hundred attains that. What men call 
happiness is mainly a remedy against being bored.’ 

But I felt that purposely Ids shot was aimed too 
low. 

1 When I look about me,’ said I, ‘ I’m chiefly con¬ 
scious of “ the pangs of despised love,” “ the law's 
delay,” “ the insolence of office,” and all the other 
“ slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” for which 
neither religion nor science has invented a shield ! ’ 

Lawrence gave me a penetrating glance. ‘John,’ 
he said, ‘ you ’re not looking well.’ 

‘Merely inuigestion,’ I replied. 

‘ Go down to Brighton for a day or two’s* refit,’ he 
added kindly. 

I shock my head, and was almost tempted to say, 
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like a far greater man than myself, that I had all 
‘ eternity to rest in ’ ! , 

I was at my desk in the office. The inverted 
letters of the legend ‘ League <?f the Higher Citizen-, 
ship ’ on !he tall glass window overlooking the traffic 
of Victoria Street*.seemed like, some unintelligible 
message to its depressed Secretary as he read it 
backward. Lawrence was • leaning against the 
mantelpiece. Over his*head was a big photograph 
of the Second Annual Meeting of our League at 
the Albert Hall ; to his right and left, stacks of our 
literature. Ncat the d»>or, was a .sngall desk which he 
sometimes used for private •papers and memoranda, 
and of which both he and I had a key. Suddenly, 
with a quick and, as it seemed.to me, a nervous 
movement, he went to the desk, opened it, and took 
from it three cabinet photographs of himself, one of 
which had been taken from, the fine portrait painted 
by (jarrett, R.A., and exhibited in thejast Academy. 

‘ In which of these do I .look least absurd, John ? ’ 
he asked. 

There was no doubt to my mind. 

‘ The photograph from Garrett’s portrait is tl^e best,’ 
said I, ‘ beyond all dpubt. Garrett his caught some- 
thingdof your fire. I donit mean to*be rude, Lawrence, 
but he seems to have taken "che best of you.’ 

‘ And left out the worst, eh ? ’ he inquired, laughing. 

‘ Well, he has left out ,your platform look,’ I 
answered, ‘that seems to say “My dear sir, when 
the deuce will you* have done talking^ nonsense!” 
Garrett’s portrait isn’t the Rivers of the League, but 
the poet or Thalia and her Sisters., 

This poem, then being widely read, had been lately 
published. 

H r 
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Rivers laid the portraits on the table and inspected 
them. 

‘ You ’re right, J ohn, as usual. Garrett’s flatters me . 
the most, and Lord ! how we do love it.’ 

‘What do you'want it for?’ I asked. 

‘ To send it to your friend, Miss Darley,’ said he. 

‘Do you think she ’„ pretty?’ I asked, bent on 
torturing myself- 

‘ Pretty, John ? She’s lov'ely!—one of those rare 
creatures who diffuse the sense of peace and beauty 
about them ' ’ 

I shuddered. Years ago d had heard him use 
almost the same word,Vof Diana Leighton. 

‘She’s generally considered rather charming,’ 
said I. 

‘Rather charm : ng ! ’ he protested. ‘You’re the 
sort of fellow who describes the moonlight as “ rather 
nice ”! ’ 

‘ I’ve learned the danger of over-statement, Law¬ 
rence,’ said I, with admirably assumed serenity. 

‘ There are vices for which only poets can take out 
licences.’ 

He laughed, patted me cn the shoulder, told me 
to put the phonograph in a strong envelope and then 
sat down and wrote a long ’-etter which he enclosed 
therein. 

1 What,’ he asked, ‘ is Miss Darley’s number? ’ 

‘ Seven,’ I replied, without a quaver. 

'Seven? How appropriate!’ he answered. 

‘ Weren’t there seven wonders of the world ? By 
the bye, John, I’m lunching there to-morrow.’ 

‘ Are yon sending your picture to consecrate the 
feast?’ said I. 

‘ I ’hi sending it because the lady wants it.’ 
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Then he left the office, glowing with high spirits 
and apparent happines.s. But over my heart Jhe 
’buses in Victoria Street seemed to be rollimj. 

There are fakirs whom their own vows condemn, 
to swing’from hooks inserted benedth their shoulder- 
blades. Similarly there are. sirong souls who, 
ordained by fate, inflict like punishment on their 
own bruised hearts, I knew my duty. There was 
a hero’s part to play; tvhy should not I play it? 

Throughout the day, and even during my sleep at 
night, this resolve loomed on me. 

Since it was clean-that swinging from my hook 
must become an almost daily occupation, I deter¬ 
mined to perform the feat as gracefully as’ fortitude 
and practice might permit. The,day after Lawrence 
met Cbaris Dailey at lunch was,a busy one at the 
League. We were preparing for a great meeting of 
the affiliated societies frotji the provinces, and both 
the subjects to be discussed and tliose it seemed 
politic to avoid had caused much debate and cor¬ 
respondence. When, however, the clatter of the 
typewriter in the adjoining room had become 
subdued and the leitcrs had been dispatched I 
asked Rivers how,, he had enjoyed the lunch at 
Chelsea. 0 

Miss Leigh, the aunt, ’I observed, was rather a 
shadowy personage, but one presenting vjithal a 
background of delicate gijey for the display of her 
niece’s beauty of outline and brilliancy of colouring. 

Swing though 1 ‘ must from the hook, I used what 
anodynes I could to relieve the ache, and found 
therrf in'the metaphors which ejeaden, impact with 
reality. 

Rivers agreed that the aunt was one of those 
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women of diaphanous personality. 1 ‘ There are 
moments,’ he said, 1 when we forget that they have 
bodies.’ 

, ‘It’s because they < almost persuade'themselves 
that they haven’t,' said I. ’ 

‘ All the same,if’s „tlie spirit within that shapes the 
tody without,’ he replied. ‘ Women untouched by 
passion, love, or maternity recede from reality and 
inhabit a twilight land which no psychologist has 
yet explored/ 

‘ Will Miss Darlcy lose herself fn that pale land of 
ghosts?’ I asked. _ r _ i ; 

‘ Heavens, man ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ what an idea ! ’ 

‘ She rtlight,’ I insisted, ‘ if she never meets the 
right man.’ 

‘She’ll meet dozens, John ! She’d die of moral 
anaemia in the sallow wilderness.’ 

‘You mean she’ll marry,’ I said. 

‘ Of course she will.’ 1 

f 

‘ I wonder w'hom ? ’ 

Rivers looked at me keenly, probably for signs of 
greater meaning than manner implied. 

1 If there were only one mai> in the world,’ he said, 

‘ he would have Vo marry her if she wanted him.’ 

‘You mean she’d.make him?’ 

‘ Make him ? Yes, but‘unconsciously—as the law 
of gravitation makes the apple fall.’ 

‘The same law,’ said I, ‘is responsible for the 
avalanche! ’ 

‘These are dark sayings, John !' said he. 

I had'turned his thoughts to his allegiance to 
Diana Leighton. e Behind his words I ■ felt the 
shadow of compunction. 

‘ I’m glad,’ said I (my legs were off the ground, 
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the hook struck deep!), ‘ I’m glad you ’re interested 
in Charis Darley. I wonder what you talked 
about ?’ 

Rivers laughed. 

‘ Chiefly about you ! ’ 

‘So far as she's'■Concerned,’ said r -, ‘ I’m a shadow 
in the desert with the maiden-aunts ! ’ 

‘I don’t think she quite ['daces- 1 you there, John,’ 
said he, still smiling, ‘lor she told me you were one 
of those men whoyvant “a nice kindly woman ” to 
look after them. She even mggested that it was my 
duty to find ode ! ’ 1 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ I laugh fit, quite jovially. 

‘There was a time,’ Rivers resumed, 1 ‘ when I 
imagined you were a little -epris —I’m talking 
French', John, to spare your feelings ! ’ 

‘ What made you imagine that ? ’ 

‘Something Mrs. Strop,d said. You’re not, are 
you ? ’ 

■ I laughed boldly. 

‘ I ’ll marry Miss Darley when she asks me,’ I 
answered. ‘ Tell her so, Lawrence, to remove all 
doubts.’ ■ 1 - - 

‘I don’t think I’ll tempt her-'with dangerous 
knowledge,’ he replied, laughing too. 

This conversation will doubtlessly be taken by 
some of Rivers’s critics as evidence of his selfishness. 
Had he thought less of himself, they will say, he 
must have guessed his secretary’s pitiful plight". 

Cannot you hear the voice of malice saying, 
behind a grin, ‘ Rivers cut out his silly little 
secretary ’ ? 

One brute—a member of the League—said it 
at the time, but Rivers never heard it. But the 
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explanation is very simple. My friend held too 
high an opinion of the strength of my character to 
think me capable of such weakness. There are men 
>vhose practical good sense is so highly developed 
that it is impossible even for the most penetrating 
observer to associate them with Mhe follies of love. 
Of these I seemed one. 1 Ever, my stepmother—the 
only witness of my melancholy exploit—-believed 
that my frustrated attempt to win Miss Darley for 
a wife sprang rather out of a desire to secure my 
own social position than to appease the longings 
of my heart. It was, therefore, because Rivers 
respected me so much arVd^ot because he was ‘ the 
colossal egoist’ his enemies pretended, that he was 
spared a knowledge which would most profoundly 
have distressed him- 

But enough of myself and my feelings. 

I am loth to criticise Miss Darley’s conduct. It 
is explicable and excusable only if we assume that 
she became enamoured of Rivers before she knew 
him. I have no claims to read the secret of a girl’s 
heart when my own remains so deep a mystery, but 
I canno^ admit that it is always the holy pface of 
which so many dbnfiding poets have sung. Where 
the primitive instincts are concerned, as they are 
in love, the difference between the youth and 
maiden t-is one of expression rather than of kind. 
But the phenomena of passion are too obscure to 
tempt psychology to draw general conclusions. It 
is too often t^ken for granted that when love first 
stirs in a girl’s breast another instinct which we call 
purity compels her .'■o conceal it. But this conceal¬ 
ment, a part of the scheme of attraction which we see 
as ‘ charm,’ is never practised by the intelligent when 
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there is danger that it may cause them to miss their 
goal. 

Whether, after their second meeting, Miss Barley 
attempted'to hide her feelings from Rivers is a 
question’ of which I have no knowledge ; at the samd 
time the step taken by her aunt g. ! eatly increases my 
doubts. . * 

Miss Leigh called to sec Mrs. Strood, who, to my 
extreme secret pain, insisted that I should be present 
at their interview. 

It chanced that'*I was sitting in my father’s study 
reading Metchinskofjf’s The Nature of Man , a work 
from which in my sorrow I derived considerable 
consolation. TJie-phy'siological disharmony to which 
that able"writer indirectly attributes so much human 
aberration consoled me all the more deeply because 
I had arrived at the same conclusion although 
guided by very different processes of observation. 

'Whilst I was absorbed in these (to the optimist) 
melancholy studies, suddenly my stepmother entered 
the room. 

‘John!’ she said abruptly, ‘Miss Leigh is here. 
She-seems bothered about her niece and Mr. Rivers, 
and I’ve told her you are the only n.an lively to set 
he.r anxieties at rest^’ 

As I crossed the hall -to the drawing-room I said 
to myself, ‘ Wherever the personality of Lawrence 
Risers enters peace flees ! ’ 

‘ You might have left 'me out of it,’ I whispered. 

‘ I’ve my duty to do,’ she returned dryly. 

A part of it, I fear, was spiteAil. She seemed 
b#nt on giving me a lesson. 

She spoke with her hand on the door. As she 
opened it her frown changed for an air of confidence- 
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provoking sympathy whilst I shook ’hands with 
Miss Leigh as cheerfully as I could. 

Then we sat down and approached the delicate 
subject which Mrs. Strood most barbarously handled. 
" ‘.You must know, John,’ she began—and I pre¬ 
pared to swing fakir-like from my jiook—‘that Miss 
Leigh is just a little anxipus about her niece.’ 

‘About Miss Darley,’ I interrupted in a straight¬ 
forward, simple manner intended to allay appre¬ 
hensions. 

Miss Leigh inclined her little grt?y head. 

‘ I’m so inexperienced in thesp matters,’ she said. 

‘ Exactly,’ put in my stepmother. ‘ I have just 
been telling Miss Leigh that Mo Rivers as a poet 
and man of genius (for it is that side ot him that 
impresses us all most) shares the weaknesses,of his 
class! ’ 

‘ Byron, Shelley, and all that, you mean,’ mur¬ 
mured Miss Leigh. ‘What am I to do?’ 

The appeal was to me. 

‘Lawrence Rivers is neither as selfish as Byron 
nor as erratic as Shelley,’ I replied impartially, ‘but 
he believes in people following, what old-fashibned 
novelists tsed to c^ll “the dictates of their hearts.’” 

This was a dismal caricature yf Lawrence, but the 
situation wrung it from me. > 

‘You must admit, John,’ said my stepmother 
sweetly, ‘ that Mr. Rivers is extraordinarily fascinat¬ 
ing to women when he thinks it worth his while.’ 

‘ Some of his poems about love,’ 'murmured Miss 
Leigh, ‘ar& beautiful, others, I' fear, a little coarse. 
A man’s nature is generally reflected in his'wofk. 
I have done, I fin afraid, Mr, Strood, a very uncon¬ 
ventional thing. I came here for guidance.’ 
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She glanced at me nervously. I wondered what 
sort of advice she expected. 

But my stepmother intervened. 

‘The trouble is this, John,’ she said—‘and I’m 
sure that Miss Leigh will foi'givctne for putting' it 
bluntly. There isssomc reason for fearing that Miss 
Darley may be br<jught- lC -dangerously brought— 
under the attractions of yopr friend. As we were 
instrumental in making them acquainted a certain 
responsibility rests with us. Miss Leigh now wishes 
to know whether Mr. Rivet' is an entirely safe and 
suitable associate foj Miss Darley. To this natur¬ 
ally I am unable to replv What can I know of the 
private life of jxro so tempted and flattered by 
women ol all classes as Mr. Rivers always has been? 
All I can see is that he's brilliant, charming, and 
delightful, but whether a young woman whose aim 
in life is marriage can enjoy his society without— 
well—getting herself unpleasantly talked about and 
sacrificing the maidenly dignity which, when I was 
a girl, we all most dearly prized, is a matter on 
which my inexperience of the world unfits me to 
offer a’n opinion L _ ,> * 

‘O most insidious stepmother !’» I thought, ‘ how 
you, enjoyed that speech.’ „ 

I glanced at Miss Leigh, and perhaps because 
I perceived that my stepmother had dragged the 
subject into a light to which it was never intended 
to be submitted, answered'gencrously. 

‘ Lawrence Rivbrs is a very noble fellow,’ I said ; 

‘ the women who enjoy his society must profit by it.’ 
Miss Leigh looked relieved. , 

‘ Intellectually ? ’ she murmured. 

My stepmother seemed annoyed. 
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‘Morally?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ I replied sturdily, ‘both intellectually and 
mo'rally,’ 

My stepmother maintained with an effort her air 
of‘amiable sympathy. - 

‘ I’m afraid,’ she said, ‘ we are mot quite keeping 
tto the point, which so /ar as Miss Darley is con¬ 
cerned is this : Does Mr. Rivers intend to marry 
(some of his views are, to say the least of them, 
peculiar), or does he propose to get all the pleasure 
he can out of life without incurring its obliga¬ 
tions?’ * 

Miss Leigh’s face fell. „ 

‘That, Mr. Strood,’ she saiu,'\‘ds. what is chiefly 
troubling me as Charis’s aunt.’ 

Again a generous spirit spurred me on. 

‘ Then don’t let it trouble you,’ I exclaimed 
warmly. ‘ Forgive me for saying so, Miss Leigh, 
but Miss Darley is quite able to take care of herself, 
and Lawrence Rivers incapable of a mean act.’ 

‘ Even with a woman ? ’ muttered my stepmother. 

‘ Even with a woman,’ I repeated firmly. 

‘ What of poor Mrs. Leighton ? ’ :-ihe asked. ’ 

Miss Leigh’s prle face flickered uneasily. 

I had foi gotten Diana, but still the tide of self- 
abnegation swept me on. 

‘Whatever my friend’s relations with Mrs. Leigh¬ 
ton may have been, he will have learned from tnem 
nothiug ignoble. Lawrence is a man of scrupulous 
honour. Women of the most delicate moral 
organisation know this by instinct, and therefore 
trust him.’ 1 

‘ But the question is,’ snapped my stepmother, 
‘ but the question is, whether Mr. Rivers is a marry- 
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ing man. That’s what interests people with girls 
to look after ! ’ 

‘A marrying man!’ I exclaimed. ‘What man 
shall say of himself that he is a marrying man ? 
It depends on circumstanfces, opportunities, the 
meeting of sympathies which pogsibly miss. But 
Lawrence is as likely to noarry as another; besides 
he has the claims of the ,Beck$tone property to 
consider.’ 

‘The facts are Jhese, Miss Leigh,' said my step¬ 
mother firmly,‘and it’s itj good blinking at them 
because they’re unpleasant. As far as a man can 
be bound to a woman ”’ith a husband still living, 
Mr. Riveis i 1 - A.,and to Mrs. Leighton If Mr. 
Leighton were to die it’s an understood thing that 
he would marry her. People say that’s what he is 
waiting for. It is this unfoitunate situation which 
renders Mr. Rivers’s attentions to a young woman 
compromising. Me expects them to understand 
how things are, and, if tjiey ’re prepared to meet him 
half-way, he naturally tells himself it’s done at their 
risks. This is how men reason, although their loyalty 

to one anotheP won't a*llow them to admit it—and 
* ^ 
poets are the wor^t of the lot 1 ’ » 

Linder this douchz poor Miss Leigh shivered; 
views of life were here thrust upon her notice from 
which her delicacy shiank. She glanced fit me as 
it were for protection and I raised my shield. 

‘With the common herd,’ I said, ‘with men of 
shallow mind and undeveloped mqral feeling what 
my stepmother has said is almost tiuej but even 
with t*he average man in question? of obligation 
arising from such relations with virtuous women it 
is never safe to generalis?P On the other hand men 
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of Lawrence’s exalted character arc entirely removed 
from these base standards. Rivers is one who gives 
all or nothing. No man living has a higher respect 
for women ; few men’s ideals have been less under- 
stdod.’ 

I spoke with warmth. A faint colour rose in Miss 
Leigh’s face. 

‘ Thank you, Mr. St^ood,’ she said ; ‘ you have 
greatly relie\ed my mind. ? have, moreover, the 
greatest respect for Charis’s character and clever¬ 
ness. What you have told me has made me see that 
any interference on my part would be worse than 
useless. Thank you very much for your advice. 
Good-bye.’- . _ 

Then she shook hands with us both and faded 
from the room. , 

‘She’s even sillier than you are!’exclaimed my 
stepmother turning to me,from the bell on which 
she had just thrust an irritable finger. 

‘ Surely,’said I,‘you didn’t expect me to malign 
my friend out of pique.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ she retorted. ‘ Of all forms of vanity 
that of sham duty discharged at 'sham personal 
sacrifice is the nr-st odious! The girl, I suppose, 
must be allowed to throw herself at the man’s head 
and take the consequences. As for you and your 
love affairs I’ve done with them—unless you ’re pre¬ 
pared to marry the aunt! A nice couple you’d 
make!. She can’t touch the realities of life with a 
pair of tongs whilst you make a hero of a man who, 
if he were* honest, would start a harem and appoint 
you his door-kqeper ! ’ 

I preserved my dignity and, I hope, my temper, 
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although I &cldressed her as madam (from mummie 
to madam—what a drop !). 

‘You have said,’ I told her, 1 more than I am pre¬ 
pared to hear even from my father’s wife. I will 
leave you to think over you? words, and trust aftei' 
reflection that yoji will end iTi siting the injustice 
you have done me ! ’ * * « 

Nor was I mistaken. 

I » 

On that same evening I received a letter from her. 
It whs, she said, foolish for us to quarrel. She had 
intended me to marry Ghnris Darlcy. We all had 
our ambitions /or those whose happiness we desired. 
If she had failed in hers* it was not her fault. 

It was a clever c..ough letter and njeant that 
wC couiu not afford to quarrel. Recognising the 
weighs of her unuttcrcd argument, I replied by 
apologising for the hastiness of my temper and 
requesting her to forget the unkind things wrung 
froln me in the heat of thh moment. 

It is thus that humanity represses* the instincts of 
primitive pugnacity. 



CHAPTER XX 

Two sides of Lawrence Rivers have been concealed 
from me, cither purposely or out of that strange 
shyness of the heart from which few are free. I 
was never admitted into the penctraKa of his mind 
wherein Diana Leighton had been enshrined ; the 
withering votive offerings on tuc—tpjnple walls were 
unseen by me. 

Diana was in Rome in generous exile, fearng her 
presence should obstruct the smooth course of his 
career. In Rivers, as a social reformer endeavouring 
to teach his countrymen a new ideal of citizenship, 
critics tried to see something of an amateur. He 
was an aristocrat; he was rich ; he was a poet; he 
had no 1 axe to grind ’ nor anything in common with 
the professional politician. ® Papers'! like the Times 
pretended - not to.. take him too seriously, but this 
was rather because he was working in novel grooves 
outside the ring of party than that his work was 
ineffective. Both by his poems and his work in the 
League he had touched the consciences of his country¬ 
men who had power to think. His public acts are 
too fresh in the public knowledge for me to repeat 
details already well known. My aim—an aim which 
grows clearer as I write—is to show you the n.an 
where he touched the emotional side of life. For 
unless we know something of his feeling for Diana 

190 
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Leighton, and make allowances for the influence on 
his character which Charis Darley exercised before 
that derived from the'earlier sources had died out, 
much of h'is poetry will be obscure. For example, 
those three strange poems, ‘ Doubt,’ ‘ Dread,’ ‘ Dave,’ 
become intelligible only when read by the light 
thrown on them by c$rtain,passages from the history 
of his own heart. , , 

What right have we—and I once more plunge 
into* the language^ of metaphors which wound least 
sensitive souls still feeding on his memory—what 
right have we* I ask, to say that a man (and such a 
man !) should raise only one slirine to the love of 
woman? . . 

— Fate ordained that Lawience Rivers should raise 

# 

two, a/id that I (his ‘ little secretary with the withered 
smile’!) should see them abuilding. The last 
ominous structure sprung indeed from the ruins of 
my own heart, yet was I loyal enough never to curse 
the architect. 

On this achievement let vulgar minds throw 
shallow ridicule, but those who look beneath the 
surface of things ^will ‘only see a sacrifice paid by 
loyalty to friendship. I had becn^as It wcie, a nurse 
of, Lawrence’s enthusiasm singe 1 first saw it blaze 
forth at Oxford. Was if for me to try to crush it, or 
worse still, to poison it by hint and innuendj because 
deStiny made me its obscure victim ? 

What a pran feels for* a woman or for women is 
often the key of his character. This was the case 
with Shelley. It is still more true of* Lawrence 
Rivers? My. duty as his biographer,therefore, is to 
make this clear, and not to cry out and show my 
own gaping wounds because my affections were 
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dashed to the dust by the rush of his triumphant 
car. 

Some men of dominant character claim many 
victims. In the case of Lawrence Rivers I know 
only of two—Diana Leighton and myself. ' 

The early summer came. The League of the 
Higher Citizenship flourished both political parties 
courted us, but Rivers ,as yet would not let us yield 
to either. 

1 They’ve smothered the British citizen under 
catch-words,’ he said ; 1 neither of them ever yet 
tried to teach him the first elements of civic duty ! ’ 

His speeches at this time were full of fire but few 
guessed where the fuel was gathered. 

I know not why Rivers ceased to confide in me, 
but love—especially successful love in a *proud 
nature—needs not the solace of sentimental gossip. 
If he rarely spoke to me of Charis Darley, although 
they were meeting almost daily, it was not because 
he then mistrusted me. Yet who knows what she 
may have told him ? She had her own part to play, 
her own goal to reach. The Lydian maiden who 
challenged Athene to the 'weaving*match was not 
more subtle. Wbat strange fabric woven of love, 
hope, and fear, may not Charis have hung before .his 
admiring eyes? I was only a pawn in the game. 
Shall I complain because she used me as one? 

What man following his own inclinations has 'not 
stifled The voice of shame? Rivers guessed that I 
knew how he was abandoning an‘older allegiance 
for the charm of a younger spell. It is enough for 
me to repeat, withoyt further explanation, that his 
confidence in me ceased as he wandered along the 
path where Charis Darley was beckoning him. 
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History indeed was repeating' itself. Just as he 
had placed a ring round himself and Diana Leighton 
he now rebuilt the barrier to keep me out. 

* In both cases I was able to look over the fence. 

It must not be imagined that because a troubled 
and intricate morftent in his affections removed me 
from my friend’s confidence that he was the less 
solicitous for my welfare. On the contrary, he made 
an effort to secure my future happiness, which I 
know*Charis Darley suggested. 

How far this view is justified will now be shown. 

In June Rivers surgmoned me to Bcckstone Park, 
perhaps for other reasons than those he gave. The 
staff in Victoria .Street could deal with thes business 
*bf me League, but I was necessary for his own corre¬ 
spondence, public and private. 

At Bcckstone there were several guests (the names 
of most I have forgotten), among them Charis Darley 
and*her aunt. 

Although I frequently met Miss Leigh, and called 
occasionally at Chelsea, since Miss Darley had 
refused me I had not sought, although I made no 
effort to avoid hor society. This I felt was due to 
us both. VVhefi 'we did meet, howijvei*, hei* manner 
was,very gracious, if I may u$e the word in such 
associations she was propitiatory. She almost 
seemed to say, ‘You know too much but you gave 
me a'promise and I trust you to keep it.’ 

The suspicion that I had*a certain power over her 
I admit pleased me, though, I trust, not to the extent 
of meanness. My manner never said to her: ‘Miss 
Darley, if I were to tell Lawrence Rivers how you 
used his secretary as a sort of stalking-horse to bring 
him within your range where would you be?’ If 

N 
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such an idea entered my mind it went no further. For 
the thoughts it suggested were mean and revengeful. 
Tfrey also pointed to a futile policy. For suppose a 
^sore and humiliated spirit had tempted me to tell 
L'awrence, what would have happened ? Would he 
have seen any grave "offence in conduct so flattering 
.to himself? Certainly i^ot. ‘These,’ he would have 
said, ‘ are woman’s weanons, I regret that they have 
wounded you, but it is all the fortune of the eternal 
war of sex.’ For if there were ; a weak side to my 
friend’s character it was the over-indulgent allow¬ 
ances which he was always, ready to make for 
women. 

‘Because women are beautiful,’ l once protested 
(the conversation indiiectly referred to Diana 
Leighton), 1 is no reason why we should tolerate their 
deceit! ’ 

‘You will never understand women,’ he replied. 
‘What you unkindly call “deceit” is only a devious 
and indirect way (they think it unseen !) of seeking 
what their hearts are clamouring for. Women, 
John, are the worst victims of the artificial social 
arrangement which assumes that it is immodest to 
claim what their natures most ardently seek. So they 
are driven, poor loving souls, to win it by stealth!’ 

If Miss Darley had understood Lawrence’s broad 
views ,pn the relations of the sexes as well as I 
did, I wonder whether she would have thought it 
worth while to treat me with such deference and 
respect! I a$n no cynic, for I saw a more generous 
reason for her amiability! Was not my heart among 
the trophies which,, she had a right to hang up in the 
Temple of Vanities ? 

But if I were anxious to protect Rivers against 
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Miss Darley it was not for my own sake. I saw 
Diana Leighton’s beautiful eyes under the shadow 
of dark brqws and fading hair turned to me be¬ 
seechingly. She seemed to say, ‘ Save me from tho 
raids of this beautiful pirate.’ ' » l 

I seemed the sole witness of -an xnequal conflict 
in which two women were striving after one man. • 
All such battles have been getierous in bribes. 
That,is why a more ignoble nature than my own 
might have suspected Charis Darley of purchasing a 
silence which, even had it been broken, could have 
done her no harm. * • . 

I found Rivers playing the host charmingly as 
.usual. The wertther was fine; gardens and park 
were riotous with the beauty wlkch slowly receding 
spring 3 nd swift-coming summe* strew on field and 
forest, quiet river-banks and grassy mountain-side— 
the .time when the heart* of youth leaps and the 
roses bloom. But my heart, alas ! had.leaped in vain, 
my roses were fallen. YV«hat consolations were left 
for me? Yet sometimes even when we see them 

least they are nearest at hand. 

* » • 



CHAPTER XXI 

WHEN I arrived at Beckstone Rivers met me hospit¬ 
ably and took me to his study. R was my first visit 
since the old Squire died. Little was altered, but the 
big hall had been ’-e-carpeted and the boughs lopped 
off the great tree which shadowed the library. 

I pointed out this. __ 

‘ I want more light than my father,’ he answered, 
1 but love trees no Ess.’ 

Then I glanced round the book-shelves. There 
were changes there. Much literature of modern 
France had invaded and usurped the place held by 
an accumulation of obsolete but well-bound rubbish. 

We stood by an open window and looked out on 
the familiar landscape, the terraced lawns, the park 
with grert rounded trees and -fresh yourg under¬ 
growth, the dappled shade, and the blue hiils beyond. 
The air was full of"faint sumiVicr murmurs, the sky 
islanded with milky patches of cloud. In the old 
SquireR time I had often stood in the same place at 
the same hour watching the same beautiful well- 
ordered scene, conscious then as now of the eternal 
contrast. I wis a bubble on the human stream 
being swept rapidly down to the dark where the old 
Squire, my benefactor, had been borne before hie. 
Sky, clouds, hills, the ever-recurrent glories of 
summer, unchanging elements from which the 
186 
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beauty of the landscape sprang, all taught the 
same melancholy lesson. The world and its beauty 
endureth for ever. Man flies through its bright- 
«ness, out of the dark into the dark, incapable of 
happineSs during Iris brief passage. Perhaps dn 
most of u.s that fhink the sting of regret that the 
beauty of a summer’s dpiy conceals stirs this 
transient sense of melancholy. .There are moods 
in which we almost .envy the oaks and beeches 
their* sublime indifference to the ever-present 
necessity of death. But why we should sigh when 
our health is »good find our physical comfort un¬ 
threatened (unless it be from the weight of this 
artificial world <jf which the world of nature makes 
us conscious), is a problem in obscure sorrow for 
psychologists to solve. 

But that afternoon even as I sighed I became 
conscious of a cause. Under an old yew-tree which 
left'a purple patch of shadow on the sunlit turf, in "a 
low garden-chair, reading a book, saf Charis Darley 
white and radiant. 

My nature had been balked! That was why 1 
sighed! • , • * 

I think Lawrence Rivers heard, mfe, fo^ he said, 
‘ Change and rest will do you good, John.’ 

‘You are like the prine'e in a fairy-tale,’ I said, 
‘ reigning here in a magic palace.’ 

I ’might have added, ‘The princess is waiting for 
you under the yew-tree,’*but the thought had, roots 
in soil bearing siltint fruit. ^ 

Are not all sentimental sufferers of l*he heart 
teeipted to wallow in the regress of Jheir own un¬ 
realised dreams ? The waft of scented air from the 
garden seemed to whisper, ‘John, dear! is it not 
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“ better to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all.” ’ 

Since those days I have learned much. 

Of all the illusory phenomena of man s conscious* 
life love is the arch-dissembler. Yet for this ghostlike 
hunger there is no reinedy but an unsubstantial feast. 

Rivers broke the silence. 

1 1 have been thinking about you a good deal, 
John,’ he said. 

On the lawn where Chan's Darley sat Dryad-like 
under the yew 1 seemed to see a cause of this 
interest. What had she told him? 

‘It’s good of you, Lawrence,’ 1 replied. 

‘ There’s this business of the League,’ he went on ; 

1 we want to keep its inner organisation as muchin ' 
our hands as possible. For this we need devoted 
workers who see with our eyes, not hirelings from 
the half-loyal ranks of political Nonconformity— 
liicnds of Barker and other malignant misinter- 
preters of our iViotives.’ 

I agreed with him. 

‘ I’ve talked over these matters with Miss Leigh 
and her niece,’ he went on,-'ardent Leaguers, us you 
know. Lnave oLen thought—in fact, you and I have 
discussed it—-that our organisation is weak where it 
should be strongest. The female sense of national 
duty in England is at the lowest ebb. The women 
who rule a society which they are rapidly rendering 
decrepit are the worst enemies of higher civic ideals.’ 

‘ They ’vc no ideals,’ said I, ‘ only caprices. These 
polished- barbarians, living ’in ill-enjoyed flimsy 
luxury from which the sense of domesticity has b^en 
driven, and into which that of culture can’t enter, have 
no higher ideals than to find men to pay their bills.’ 
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‘You arc hard on them, John,’ he replied ; ‘but 
there are bitter moments when we can only see the 
worst types, of which’ too many are on the top. 

' Remember there are others. We know some—here he 
glanced*towards the yew-tree., and perhaps inwardly 
at the la^ly in Rome—‘ who can help us more than 
men. Such women are rnaqy times more s-ubtle than < 
we are. They are the builders of f »he atmospheres we 
breathe. Wc stumble awkwardly in the kingdom 
they rule. All thjs means, John, that the League is 
too weak on one side. To strengthen ifl’ve decided 
to introduce if female element.’ 

‘ In what shape?’ I asked. 

‘ In a secretary and a ladies’ branch,’ he replied. 

Then he pointed out that the work of the League 
had already become a task too much for one man, 
however capable and industrious—for Rivers never 
forgot to recognise my services by generous appre¬ 
ciation. "~" 

The lady with whom he had been carrying on 
negotiations (chiefly through Miss Darley, I inferred) 
had once been secretary of the Guild of Good Deeds, 
a society started £pr<lu! purpose of raising the stan¬ 
dard of the masses by the example of tin? classes. 

4 It died for want-of public support,’ said I. 

‘ I know,’ said he. 

‘ What is the lady’s name ? ’ I asked. 

Mrs. Tracy Hill was the lady’s name. 

‘Widow of the late'Professor Tracy Hill?’ I 
inquired. ’ \ 

‘ I believe so,’ said he. 

^ ‘ Thfcn I’ve heard of her,’ said I- ‘ The professor, 
an ingenious Egyptologist, left her a considerable 
fortune. To a reasonable extent she has been 

/ 
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devoting it to good works. When he was alive she 
acted as secretary to her husband-—an amiable and 
able old gentleman considerably older than herself, 
whom I once met at a soiree of the Geographical' 
Society. Mrs. Hill is fi capable woman of consider¬ 
able personal attractioh, and, I've no doubt, under a 
_ little guidance, Lawrence, might learn to help us on 
the League.’ r 

‘ For guidance, John, she will have to look to^ou,’ 
he answered quietly. ‘But Mrs., Hill is coming to 
stay here for a few days, really for the purpose of 
meeting you, for unless you -find her efficient, it 
would be unwise of us to invite her to be your 
colleague.. Talk the matter over with her, John, and 
see what can be done. The decision rests with you.’ 

I admit that I was flattered by this proof’of his 
confidence. Often kivers arrived at important de¬ 
cisions concerning the League and its politics without 
consulting me until it was too late. But apart from 
the sense of official satisfaction I even felt a more 
subtle thrill of pride. Might there not be behind 
my friend a new guiding influence that more fully 
recognised my merit? No’w, although River;/ had 
always done me i. ore than justice in words, he had 
by his acts scarcely .admitted my judgment to the 
same high place in his respect. Miss Darley may 
not havq been sufficiently impressed by my position 
and appearance to choose me for her husband, but 
I instinctively felt that she fully appreciated my 
qualities as a pian of the world' dealing with a 
difficult and intricate task. 

A wdman’s i.mpresisions in this direction are often 
safer as well as shrewder than a man’s. Rivers, I 
guessed, had discussed his scheme for a ladies’ 
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branch of the League with Miss Barley; Miss 
Barley had recommended Mrs. Tracy Hill, ‘only,’ 
she no doubt added, ‘leave the final decision with 
'John Strood.’ 

This imagined explanation of Lawrence’s conduct 
proved correct, for a little lat^r wjicn 1 paid my 
respects to Miss Barjey, s’^e said, ‘ I do hope you 
will like Mrs. Tracy I fill,, Mr. • Strood, for I’m 
responsible for bringing you together.’ 

Then she proceeded to praise her friend for the 
powers of her mind and the generosity of her 
character. * « 

• * 

‘She may seem a little hard,’ she added,‘in her 
manner when you first know her. Mo»t women 
compelled to deal with the stern business of life do, 
but she has the greatest admiration for the work you 
have done on the League, and her ambition would 
be satisfied if she could work under you ! ’ 

‘ It’s very nice of you to say so, Miss Barley,' I 
replied. ‘ I’ve always c]one my best, often in the 
face of much sullen opposition. It is a relief to feel 
that, in sparing Lawrence as much as possible, my 
work has been rfcogntsecl by so intelligent observers 
as Mrs. Tracy*IIil^.’ » 

Mrs. Tracy Bill arrived in the afternoon when we 
were all taking tea on t*he lawn. There were, I 
remember, seven or eight guests, young njen and 
women devoted, unless their conversation misrepre¬ 
sented their tastes, to golf, bridge, ciicket, hockey, 
croquet, tennis, dr other branches c\f sport. They 
were all very modern and representative.' Rivers, 
Mfss Barley, Mrs. Tracy Hill, and, myself were 
modern too, but on the side of thought and culture. 
Between the two groups I was conscious of a gulf 
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crossed easily by Lawrence and Miss Darlcy, but 
impassable by Mrs Tracy Hill and myself. I hated 
this fanaticism for games; so did she. I lamented 
the love of solemn trifling which makes English-- 
life seem so absurd to unprejudiced observers. She 
agreed with me. c 

Games, I observed, were ceasing to be pastimes 
and becoming highly organised popular ceremonies. 
We were approaching the ‘loaf and circus’ which 
demoralised the Roman populace 

There no greater evidence of national de¬ 
terioration, she admitted, than this “glorification of 
sport. 

Thus we met on grounds of not ignoble sympathy. 

I had once endeavoured to persuade Lawrence 
Rivers to devote the machinery of the League to 
attack the excessive love of sport, to which I main¬ 
tained our national dullness was due. There were 
unfortunately national weaknesses of which he failed 
to see the evil.' His contention was that the wrong 
people played games; not that they were over¬ 
played. Divert some of the stream of athleticism 
from the public schools tb 'jhe beard schools, he 
argued, and you-would strike a healthy balance. 

From the youthfu 1 opponentof compulsory cricket 
this view struck me as weak. 

I trust the reader of these pages will not imagine 
that my respect for Rivers had changed because my 
sense, of proportion compels me at times to differ 
from his views, ’and I especially hope that my most 
malignant critics, tempted by the spirit of meanness, 
may rfot attribute to jealousy opinions forn.ed after 
the closest and most impartial observation of my 
friend’s methods. Not once have I allowed the fact 
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that Miss Darley preferred him to me to cloud my 
judgment. This I repeat with a clear conscience. 

As a leader in the’ broader principles of bur 
national life Rivers has had few equals in my 
generation, but in the details of conduct I still 
venture to maintain that hi<Ateaching would ha\e 
often been more effective had he followed my advice. 

This view, to my surprise and gratification. I found 
that Mrs. Tracy Hid, shared. The discovery was 
made? at our fitst conversation. 

We had wandered away Together, an-dAvcre lean¬ 
ing over the tsirace pf the la.vn which looked down 
on other lawns below. On one’ were two tennis- 
courts, on another croquet hoops glisten.ed in the 
slanting rays of the sun. Beyond, in the park, red 
and white flags fluttered over the well-kept greens 
of a private golf course. * 

‘ Everywhere temples to the gods of British sport! 
exdaimed Mrs. Hill. * 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘the old Squire 'was an ardent 
sportsman.’ 

' I know,’ she returned ; ‘ but what a strange fancy 
of Ma Rivers trj a^js. to meet m ! ’ 

Then Mrs. Hill glanced back at^he-othFrs. They 
weje gathered io*un^l their ho 4 st who was talking. 
Their laughter reached u\. It seemed meaningless 
to both. 

‘■Lawrence,’ said I, ‘ has odd whims at times. lie 
delights in contrasts.’ * t 

‘ And then,’ replied Mrs. Hill (\ think with un¬ 
necessary meaning), “he has Miss Darley’s taste to 
consult*! ’ t » 

‘1 don’t know that,’ I replied, again loyally On the 
defensive ; ‘ but he is wonderfully tolerant.’ 
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‘ Tolerant—yes,’ my new friend replied. ‘ But what 
can he see in those young men and women. They 
are clever, well-dressed, well-built, excellent speci¬ 
mens of the race as human animals ; but beyond, 
what is there?—a bundle of silly ambitions which 
bats and balls, dubs rnd bunkers, hoops and mallets, 
and a little futile dexterity oj hand and eye may 
satisfy. How can the nation profit by such as they, 
Mr. Strood ? ’ 

The same question had often filh-d me with anxiety. 

I paused to consider it, but before my answer 
came she resumed her indictment. 

‘Those young people will marry some day, Mr. 
Strood—unless they are too selfish to undertake the 
obligations of matrimony—and those young women 
will bring into the world (in limited and dwindling 
numbers) boys and girls animated by similar sport¬ 
ing fanaticisms.’ 

■ What then is the remedy, Mrs. Hill?’ I asked. 
‘Must this cult go on til! the proletariat rise in 
disgust and shake an enfeebled State to its founda¬ 
tions, because it is no longer able to give them 
worthy rulers, or will a strongemraoe push us' from 
our place, and le.'we us to appease our starving souls 
on the glories of the,bat and bull, the cleek and .the 
bunker ?’ 

‘ There is only one remedy,’ replied Mrs. Tracy 
Hill. ‘The duties of the Higher Citizenship must 
be brought home to every toother in England.' 

Thus with greut skill this able, patriotic, and most 
atti'active lady brought me to the object of her visit. 
Need I say that I hurried more than half-avay-to 
meetlier ? 

Already I was anticipating the pleasure of working 
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with a kindred and sympathetic colleague of the 
other sex! Already a sense of well-being was in¬ 
vading a consciousness which Charis Darley had so 
•ruthlessly devastated ! 

Mrs, 'fracy Hill, moreover, filled' me with a sense 
of power. , If such a word as 'ye,malf-virility existed 
I would select it to express ipy meaning. She looked 
down on me and smiled, for ( she was taller than I, 
although her fine stature created in me no sense of 
physical inferiority. Her contempt for the comely 
young sportsmen and their female associates had 
taught me th'at she* sought elsewhere those finer 
sources of power which alone satisfy women of the 
nobler sort. . . 

If there are moments of sorrow there are also 
moments of consolation when we drink from the 
cup generously offered long draughts of moral com¬ 
fort. In life we are swept from pain to bliss by the 
winds of circumstance, as the seeds of earth are 
carried by the breezes of the physical world ‘ to their 
dark wintry beds.’ Looking back it now seems that 
this gracious lady, so col^l and proud with the unde¬ 
serving, proffered me the solace for which I had long 
been waiting. I began to look l «on ‘the world in 
a sorener mood. Wily should rot Lawrence Rivers 
take his pastime even if Diana Leighton paid the 
price? Happiness is attainable only by processes 
of readjustment. Every one in that sunny garden, 
I felt, was driving or being driven towards some end. 
Even the young ‘sportsmen and sjnirtswomen may 
have had their own aspirations under their toughened 
breasts.’ I knew where Charis *Darley was driving 
the car of her hopes. Was it for me to obstruct the 
flashing wheels of this daring charioteer? 
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I guessed what was growing under Rivers’s deep 
and solemn eyes. I even—audacious though the 
thought may be—divined a purpose behind the quiet 
brows of Mrs. Tracy Hill. It may be that her life,' 
too, was less full Yha/i ,shc believed It may be that 
even the formation oBa ladies’ league of the Higher 
C'tizenship would not .satisfy all her aspirations. 
Who will dare tet guess the hopes that may solace 
the heart of the widow of an eminent man of science 
many ye,ars her senior? Certainly such unfeeling 
conjectures ate not for me, so I say no more. 

But the groups on the lawre broke up and scat¬ 
tered. Miss Darley separated me from my newly 
found friend ; Lawrence took me by the arm and 
walked me across the park and the lengthening 
shadows. The white clouds had gathered 'in the 
eastern sky, the rays from the blazing west flushed 
their snowy coils with ethereal pink. 

‘Well,’ said Rivers abruptly, ‘will -she do?’ 

‘ Do ! ’ I exclaimed, jarred by the insufficiency of 
the phrase ; ‘ Mrs. Tracy Ilill is a woman of impres¬ 
sive character.’ 

‘Good!,’ exclaimed Lawrence. * That means hhe ’ll 
help us start a women's branch.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘on condition that no salary is 
offered her.’ 

‘ She may make her mind easy on that point,’ he 
answered carelessly. 

It rs strange how inadequate the imagination even 
of a poet may he in rendering justice to a woman’s 
motives.' Although for the sake of our finance I 
had suggested to Mrs. Hill the wisdom and^dignivy 
of foregoing a salary, I was none the less anxious 
that Rivers should do justice to her generous spirit. 
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‘Mrs. Tracy Hill works as you work, Lawrence,’ 

[ said, ‘ and not for the sake of reward.’ 

* . * 

‘That’s all right,’ he said. ‘ I wish we had a few 

piore Leaguers of the sort! The work costs me six 
hundred u year. Luckily Mrs. Hill* is well off for‘a 
widow and < can afford to pay h^r share. When will 
you begin, John ? ’ _ t 

Then I explained our new scheme, or rather Mrs. 
Hill’s, for it sprang luJly equipped from the brain 
which* had conceive^ it in anticipation of our meeting. 

And so that day ended in'*success. - a sat beside 
Mrs. Tracy Hill at .dinner, and listened (as she 
istened) in silent disapproval to the frivolous 
:hatter of the ,young men and women, brought 
together, no doubt, by Rivers (possibly to amuse 
Miss D*irley) as a contrast to us.' 

Later, in the drawing-room, Miss Dailey took me 
aside. 

1 I* ought to have told you, Mr. Strood,’ she said 
gravely, ‘that Mrs. Tracy Ilill is one of my best and 
most valued friends. She had heard much of your 
work before she met you. She is deeply impressed 
by your charactgr lpw. that she has made your ac¬ 
quaintance. You have no sister, Mr. Strood, but if 
you.will allow me, *1 will speak tp you as one. She 
is a woman of profound feeling and most affectionate 
nature. You are likely to be thrown into the t closest 
intirtiacy in the discharge of congenial work. Will 
you forgive one who respects you both for warning 
you (as I have warned her) thatViappiness is a 
fragile thing with which no man or woman should 

Wt? • * . '' 

Tften with an admonishing smile she left me in 
some not unpleasurable bewilderment. 



CHAPTER .XXII 


Few biographies are free from errors of judgment. 
Some suppress too little, othersh conceal too much. 
Some are a record of weaknesses unsuspected by the 
public, others only paint with an htroic brush. It 
may be the fault of this biography that the writer 
has allowed his own personality to,overshadow that 
of the subject of it more than a delicate sense of 
literary proportion should allow. But as this work 
proceeded I discovered that the character of Law¬ 
rence Rivers could only .be justly studied through 
my own. The boa-constrictor coils round its prey 
till the monster’s folds conpeal the struggling victim. 
Similarly, I became hidden in the folds of my 
friend’s fame. At the same time I most emphati¬ 
cally denv that my vanity has afrght to do ( wLh my 
novel methods, ft or do I doubt that a careful reader 
will fail to see that, whenever my own chanrcter 
looms on these pages too distinctly, it invariably 
brings, out some quality of my friend. This, if I 
may say so without boasting, is the secret of my 
art. • , * 

Thus, in banging about the’meeting between 
Mrs. Tfacy Hill, and myself, it is clear that he 
expended much th#ught. The idea first oedurreci. to 
Miss Darley, but it was Lawrence's profound power 
of reading the hearts of men and women that told 
208 \ 
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him of what signal use the combined skill and 
energy of that most admirable lady and myself 
would be to the League. Now such discrimination 
i t s most rare especially in poets who are too often 
little more than ^elegant egomaniacs. It will be 
seen, therefore, that in the eyes of Lawrence Rivers 
1 was a good deal niore phan a mere secretary, 
rather was I a delicate human instrument recording, 
as it were automatically* the movements and changes 
in his'own mind. r 

I spent a delightful week ; t Becks Wue l f ark. If 
Rivers had bef.'n the ^indirect cause of flooding my 
soul with darkness he now made Tiimself the direct 
means of dispelling the gloom. Whether .this was 
design or accident I will decide after it has been 
made clear to me that, in the complex interests of 
the human mind with which I am dealing, it is 
possible to disentangle their obscure operations. 

Every day it became clearer to me that Sophia 
Tracy Hill and myself were guided by the same 
standards of life. That Miss Darlcy and Rivers 
were conscious of this top was made equally plain 
by their desire tcvbring*us into the same field. 

To regard Rivers as a mere encourager 01 reckless 
marriages, however, would be 1,00 absurd; to de¬ 
scribe Chads Darley as’ a matchmaker almost 
equally inaccurate ; but that in this aspect my bene- 
volertc friend was deeply impressed by the fitness 
of our sympathies is a matter, to my mind, beyond 
dispute. * V 

On the last night oi my visit, instead of-joining 
^hiSjOthei* guests in the smoking B room. after dinner 
he took rtfe to the library and, pushing me back into 
a big armchair in the smiling, masterful manner that 

o 
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he often adopted towards me, said, ‘ Sit there, John, 
anjd listen to me.’ 

I leaned back in silent acquiescence. 

‘ Have you ever thought about getting married ? ’» 
he' asked bluntly. 

I was a little embarrassed. Before I could reply, 
he added,‘You mustn’t,think, you know, that I’ve 
been deputed to a^k your intentions.’ 

I was conscious of blushing! 

‘ You mustn’t tease me,’ said I> ‘ Of course I’ve 

•r- __ " 

thought about marriage—what man hasn’t? I’ve 
often thought about vours.’ 

‘ Never mind mine,’ he replied. ‘ You have 
wandered so recklessly into the- well-preserved 
coverts where marriages are made that they are 
all talking of you.’ 

I blushed again. 

^ ‘ I’m sorry my attentions to Mrs. Tracy Hill 
should have excited notice,’ said I. ‘ I trust they 
have not aroused the malice of any of your young 
friends. I suspected certain significant looks when 
Mrs. Hill and I were late for lunch. I was thankful 
they didn’t cough ! ’ .f . ' 

‘ The looks werre natural,’ he answered, ‘the cough, 

I trust, restrained by good breading. But I shouldn’t 
be surprised if there has been betting.’ 

‘ About what? ’ I gasped. 

‘ The chances of an engagement between you i ’ 

‘Good heavens!’ I cried, much perturbed; ‘sup¬ 
pose Mrs. Hill should hear !’ 

‘ If she does,’ he replied coolly, ‘ she will have no 
cause 'to blush. There is nothing derogatory to her 
dignity in being attracted by such a man a^*yourself 
and taking no pains to conceal the fact.’ 
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I heard him in wonder. 

‘ All men are underlings in the scheme of life ,atid 
must obey,’ he went on. 

‘ Obey women ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Certainly, wfyen they call on p's to complete our 
destiny a,nd their own.’ , 

‘But what about ypu, Lgwrcnce?’ I asked bolcjly;-' 
‘ you don’t (if I may say so) hckr them calling, and 
Beckstone needs an lreir.’ 

' 1 thought we< agreed that my name was not on 
the list,’ he answered gravel) 

‘I know,’*! said* a # little nervously, ‘things are 
different with you because you’re Lawrence Rivers.’ 

‘Then kindly leave me out of the question till my 
time comes,’ he replied. ‘ Marriage is like death— 
no one knows how near it may r bc.’ 

‘ That’s a dismal view of the other human neces¬ 
sity ! ’ said I. # 

‘ I intended it for a cheerful one,’ said he. ‘ Lou 
see, John, I am anxious you shouldn’t shut your 
eyes and run like a mountain-goat to stonier pastures 
than those you ’re invitfd to browse on ! ’ 

Then I feltr ntf/sodf tingling all over # as I inter¬ 
preted my fricyd’s meaning ifito the reckless 
language of surprise*' 

‘You don’t,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘you don’t think Sophia 
Tracy Hill really wants to marry me?’ 

* Ask her and see,’ Rivers replied. 

‘ But she has only knofon me a \\eek! ’ 

‘You will lea'rn that much is possible in seven 
days, John, especially if you read Genesis.’* 

‘HoV do you know ? ’ I askod, strangely agitated. 

Sophid is not the sort of woman to be inspired by 
a ^udden passion for any man.’ 
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‘ Passion is sometimes too violent a word to 
convey love’s secrets, John. But Mrs. Tracy Hill is 
a widow of two years’ standing; she is also the 
widow of an elderly man. Widows may have their 
romances as well as maids, even if they are pitched 
in a lower key.’ 

f ‘ But, Lawrence,’ I stammered—for I was conscious 
of a certain under-current of dismay in the situation 
' —‘ but, Lawrence, I can’t afford to keep a wife ! ’ 

‘Mrs. Tracy Hill has more than enough for two, 
John. Marriages arc not all serenades, roses, and 
nightingales—’tis, alas ! a poet who speaks. It may 
be a convenient assortment of the sexes for reasons 
which the Prayer Book specifies, although the 
measure has been offered you in a less ingenuous 
’ cup. John, my friend. I have no right to say more, 
nor can I do so without betraying confidences 
tapped in your interests. After what I have told 
you it seems to me there’s only one course for you 
to take. If you fail in your duty you will forfeit 
the respect of more than one of your friends. Need 
I say more! I leave you to think it over. I’m 
going to join our young critics i.i the ■•moking-rcom. 
Good-night.' e 

Then he walked out. of the room, leaving me alone 
with a most agitating discovery but warmed in¬ 
wardly with the novel glow which, if it means 
anything, is a prognostic of approaching happiness. 

But why had itm friend dbnc this thing? 

Because, no doQbt, in the first case Charis Darley 
had set him on ! But afterwards because his tender 
nature could not endure to see a woman’s heart, 
suffer in silence when an effort of his might'find a 
remedy for the pang. 
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Rivers, I remembered, had actually, ordered me 
to propose to Sophiq Tracy Hill under penalty, if 
I refused, of losing his friendship! 

Yet critics are not wanting who have dared, to 
describe him as an egomaniac,! 

Surely, this attempt to sp^are woman of noble 
character the sorrows wfcich unrequited love gxa’* 
bring is sufficient answer to, therft. 

That night I turned on a sleepless pillow. Was* 
Sophia, I wondered, tossing on an equally restless 
couch? I glanced at her i’ertively^at the breakfast 
table but was relieved,to see the # serenity of her face 
untroubled. Hers was a strong, deep nature, con- 
c-aling sorrow, as a sleeping pool hides •the secrets 
beneath its placid s>ji face. 

But I knew what was expected of me. A voice' 
whispered, 1 There is no time to lose.’ But could a 
man ask a woman to,be his wife after a week’s 
acquaintance? But why not—in such a case? 
Sympathy not days should be the force to guide 
the feelings. Sophia Tracy Hill was a widow who 
knew the world. She >lso must know the message 
which had been Vorfveyed to me. It \^as no rape 
of the Sabine matrons. I too hafl been a victim in 
love’s wars although my heart bore no dishonour¬ 
able scars ! 

‘ I’ve arranged for you to go by the eleven train, 
John, as you wished,’said Rivers. ‘ Mrs. Tracy Hill is 
going up at the same tifne. This*will be pleasanter 
for you both.’ * * 

I seemed to feel the hands of. destiny shaping its 
enjls but beneath the apparent calm there lurked a 
feeling of suspense. I saw the future through a 
clqud. Behind the rolling mists I beheld such fair 
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prizes as Prosperity, Domesticity, and Congenial 
Wo/T. 

Mrs. Tracy Hill appeared on the lawn prepared 
fot the journey. The air of refined restraint in her 
dress pleased me. It seemed an implied ci’iticism 
on the excess of finery to which my eye was too 
■ accustomed. The severity of a plain felt hat unre¬ 
lieved by a feathef, the fall of a short brown skirt 
to the top of stout brown boots, the precision of a 
man’s double collar and blue-and white tie all told 
their tale. Not perhaps a flattering tale (except to 
myself) but one revealing the r'mple strength of a 
brave and practical nature. 

What more could I ask in a ^ravelling com¬ 
panion ? 

‘ 1 hear, Mr. Stiood,’ she said, ‘ that you arc good 
enough to see me safely to Paddington.’ 

I glanced at the front door and saw them placing 
our luggage in the smart omnibus used to convey 
guests to and from the station. 

My modest bag was supported by her solid trunks, 
‘ containing,’ as I afterwards learned, ‘ chiefly books 
and papers.’ 

Rivers and his guests, standing on the threshold, 
wished us good-byo. Their 'encouraging smi'es 
followed us down the drive. 

1 How beautiful the rhododendrons are,’ said I to 
dispel the gathering sense of shyness which such a 
departure must bear with if, ‘and how the bees are 
humming ! Thc r world is at its best.’ 

The thought ‘ How much does she think I know ? ’ 
oppressed me. The sequel to it, ‘ If she knoWs wha f 
I know, what does she expect me to do?’ added to 
the weight of the first doubt. 
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‘Love,’ I said to myself, ‘love—at least at the 
cutset—has everything but calm.’ 

For I recalled that rash evening in March and the 
scene in tiae rose-pink room at Chelsea. That gave 
me paiTse. But then that attempt had been un¬ 
solicited—but this ? Delicacy would not permit me 
to complete the thought. ^ J 

The omnibus rolled on thraugh the summer 
morning. The hedges were pink and white with 
dog-roses. Thrushes were singing in the coppices, 
larks above the waving meadow-grasses. 

Twenty mThutes’ <jrive brought us to the station, 
where surreptitiously (for 1 felt that the act would 
have vexed he/ reasonable economic mjnd) I ex¬ 
changed the return Jralf of my second-class ticket 
for a first. * 

‘ Shall I get you some papers ? ’ I asked. 

‘No, thank you,’ she said. ‘ I have my book—if 
I should want it.’ ** 

Was there a faint emphasis on the ‘ if ’ ? I could 
not be sure. Feeling expresses itself in spite of 
ourselves. Does the v^ild bird know when it calls 
to ite future m#te<P Certainly whether Sophia Tracy 
Hill needed the book or not might depend on me. 
.‘What are you raiding?’ I asked. 

‘First Conditions of * Human Prosperity ,’ she 
answered. ‘ Do you know it? ’ 

• Yes,’ I answered. ‘ The author has collected 
much interesting evidence on th^ subject of diet 
and discusses the problems of Overcrowding and 
that of land tenure with considerable intelligence.’ 
m So we stood on the platforro of tlje littl 3 country 
statioa^waiting for the train, talking about the book 
Tfce wind blew across the summer fields. The long 
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line of rails, stretching apparently to infinitude, 
shone in the sun. 

But a bell rang, a porter took charge of our hand- 
baggage, the train ran into the station. Then a 
few moments more and we were face to face in a 
first-class carriage, journeying—who shall $ay where? 

To be heard abo \4 t^e roar of the train I was 
compelled to raise* my voice. 

Many things have occurred in railway carriages ; 
no alert official in a peaked cap -wil 1 ever reveal all 
their secrets. * vVhat offers of marriage have been 
made in them? What love ha. 1 -:-been proffered, what 
pleadings rejected ? What—but why wonder further ? 
I was alone with Sophia Tracy Hill,(if we had been 
on our honeymoon the guard could not have closed 
the door with a greater air of protective decision) 
conscious, yes, fully conscious, that something was 
expected of me. 

She placed First Conditions of Human Prosperity 
on the seat beside her, and gazed over her right 
shoulder on the landscape through which we were 
rushing. She saw a winding river with poplar and 
pollarded willows, green moist* meadows with graz¬ 
ing cattle, thatched cottages with white-washed 
walls, church-spires springing above tall elms, and 
afar off, to the south, the line of purple hills that 
closed t^e horizon to the gazer from the terraced 
walks at Bcckstone Park. She saw all this, but what 
else did she see wjth the eyh that looks within ? 

I watched her face as a meteorologist watches the 
sky for assign. Though she fixed her gaze on the 
green fields a c;ertair*faint flutter of her eyelids told 
me that her thoughts were not centred there. \ 

‘ Sophia ! ’ 
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The spell was broken. Above the rattle of the 
train I had pronounced her name! 

She turned her face full on me but with unbroken 
.calm. 

‘ Whc?n a may makes a discorery of immense 
significance to himself and possibly to another,’ I 
said, ‘ it is his duty to pro cj a inf it although modesty 
should hold him back and diffidence say “ No”!’ 

‘And what discovery have you made?’ she asked, 
without the slightest signs of the coquetry from 
which, on such occasions, the manner-of few women 
is exempt; ‘fhat«is, if I have any right to ask.’ 

‘You alone have the right,’ I replied, remember¬ 
ing with that reflex prompting of the hpart some 
one else who had spurned the right. ‘None other 

has it-#-’ Perhaps the clatter bf the train drowned 

the half-uttered ‘ now.’ 

The look she gave me encouraged me to proceed. 

‘ When two lives,’ 1 continued, ‘and lives suclf as 
ours, have been brought into the same channels of 
aim and duty by the force which the careless call 
coincidence and the credulous Providence, the 
wisd»m which,ditecks them both demands that 
nothing should be wasted. But* So"phia, there is 
only one way in whiVh you and I can work untram¬ 
melled for the benefit of others. Divided our strength 
is wasted. United it will be doubled, 'together 
we* might be the driving-wheel of the League. 
Unborn citizens hercaftar might (hank us for the 
high lesson in cific duty we may help to teach our 
generation. Without us the brilliant bn^ erratic 
gpnius of Lawrence Rivers will uchiev.e little. Why 
shouldy-fot you and I stand at his elbow and guide 
hisjiand? The thought is in his own mind. But, 
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Sophia, we can only stand in full strength and safety 
there as man and wife.’ 

1 had spoken. She bent forward and murmured, 
‘John! I will stand with you.’ * 

"She gave me a hand (covered by a thidi brown 
doeskin glove). ' I "bent forward, and, kissing her 
brow, said, ‘ Sophia ! ,this shall seal our pact.’ 

'And why say noi e ? If I have said as much it 
is because Rivers rolled us down the pleasant slope. 
What had happened was due to (us impelling will. 

The train wan into the junction, a crowd was 
waiting. Two ladies anti littly bpy in a sailor suit 
invaded our compartment, obstructing the growing 
tenderness of our converse by their intrusion. In 
this life we never, alas, know what we may destroy. 
Sophia tool: her book and read steadily r till we 
reached Paddington. There I saw her into a four- 
wheeled cab. 

Rut how different was our separation to our meet¬ 
ing. A week ago we had been strangers, now we 
were to be married at the earliest possible moment 
that the dictates of reasonable propriety permitted. 

IIow strange it seemed 

‘ Are bo'ih my .trunks on the cab?’ Sophia asked. 

‘Both of them, Sophia,’ I repfie'l, lingering fopdly 
over her name. 

‘Then tell him where to drive to.’ 

*99 Cumberland Square, Hyde Park,’ said I. * 

Then she drove away to, the well-appointed house 
in the fairly fashionable and opulent region which 
her late^husband had left hbr—a house destined 
soon to^becorqe my .home—whilst I, having collected 
my traps and hailed a hansom sought, in tftoughtful 
mood, the solitary chambers where as a Rachelor 
I had spent so many changing years. 



CHAPTER, X^I II 

I ANNOUNCED my approaching maniage promptly 
and by the usual channel's. Two hours after it had 
been arranged I wrote to R'vers. ’You,’ I said, 
‘ planned it in “your mind. You gave me marching 
orders ! I set forth to victory^ The trophies 
snatched from the dear enemy will soon .adorn a 
domestic hearth.’ , 

Lawrence wrote to congratulate me, playfully 
repudiating responsibility for the risks we were 
incurring. Miss Darley sent Sophia a flattering 
note. Evidently, in spite of her treatment of rAe, 
she had never undervalued my character. ‘ I know,’ 
she said, ‘ no man more capable of making a woman 
of your energetic character and ambitions happy 
than *Mr. Strocvl. * lie will give you the widest 
scope. He c;*n take a hint and met bn*it, accept 
an idea and carry it* out to its. logical conclusion. 
With a little management you will find him neither 
fussy nor importunate, and I am fully persuaded that 
you*and he will make the best of each other. “ The 
best is yet to be.” ’ » , 

Sophia was gratified with everything in the letter 
except the last line, which she, described as^infelici- 
tQUs/ I^er meaning was not olear tp me until I 
discovered from the context the reason of her 
disapproval. 
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1 Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be.’ 

Unfortunately Sophia was a few years my senior; 
indeed, as my stepmother too frequently told nje, 
they both were'born in the same year. It Ts evident, 
then, that Miss Darley’s quotation was a little mala¬ 
droit. There is dahgej in dealing with such double- 
edged instruments* of compliment, and I was sur¬ 
prised that she should have-fallen into such an error, 
for I am unable to believe that»she could have used 
it purposely Ts at one time Sophia was tempted to 
think. - - 

My engagement with this able and enlightened 
lady conferred on me all the dignity that a prosper- < 
ous alliance brings on the contracting parties. My 
father, of course, “approved. My stepmother was 
‘ more than satisfied.’ It was such a relief to her to 
feel that at last 1 really was provided for. Mrs. Tracy 
Kill had complete control of her own property and 
could therefore dispose of it as she willed. Whether 
there would be a family or not, she (Mrs. Strood) 
was doubtful, but even without such a bond of union 
we (that is Sophia and I) would and sufficient happi¬ 
ness in carrying* out Mr. Rivers’s ideas in however 
humble a manner, and in trying to teach selfish 
and ignorant people that their first duty was not to 
themselves but to the community of which they 
were now a useless part. 

When my father’s wife offered your most delicate 
feelings a cushion you discovered (after being 
pricked) that a sharp pin was concealed under the 
velvet. ’ " 

Of course, before entering into the family, I pre¬ 
pared Sophia for this. I was relieved to find her 
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quite capable of holding her own. Each,,I think, 
was a little conscious of something ridiculous in 
their relations, nor was it ever decided which should 
give precedence to the other. 

My step'mother, Ijowever, was careful. It was slid 
who struck with my future wifq certain delicate 
bargains on which it was obviously impossible for^ 
me to insist. For instance, when} the library of the 
late Professor Tracy Hill was prepared for my use, 
certain unsightly objzcts connected with his studies 
(he was an amateur in comparative anatomy) were 
disposed of to the emanating committee of a sub¬ 
urban free library as the gift of the’ late professor 
t for the encouragejnent of science.’ The display of 
such forbidding * specimens ’ would have made me 
ill, but I was unable, without reflecting on the tastes 
of her late husband, to tell Sophia that the things 
in bottles were obscene and that the fragments of 
anatomy ingeniously contrasted with the grinning 
skull of a manlike ape ra,ther aroused my horror 
than appealed to my understanding as a modest 
follower of Darwin. 

‘ It would not he Aind, it really would not,’ said 
my stepmother','‘ to leave a man of p'oor John’s 
nervous temperament- alone at .night with those 
awful things. Pie would end in believing the 
skeletons were hunting him round the table to l$nock 
out his brains with their own bones. Of course, 
my dear ’ (she learned to «my dear* Sophia quite 
naturally an hour ifter their first meeting, which I 
think is the strongest'evidence,of domestic *;.^solu- 
tfoij), ^ of’epurse? my dear, John would, pretend for 
your sake that he didn’t mind being surrounded by 
those pibrrors, but at the same time it’s right you 
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should know the sort of man the poor fellow really 
is. He’s nervous and dyspeptic, and wants a good 
deal of care.’ 

, The results of this consultation were gratifying. 
The charnel aspwc f of the study v-as removed. The 
room was re-p^pered, re-decorated, and re-carpeted 
{o receive me, whi'fet I warned by my stepmother, 
assumed the completcst air of ignorance of the 
changes in progress. For this I was grateful to my 
stepmother. I have often wondered since at the 
pains which one married woman will take to keep 
another up to the highest standard of wifely duty. 

Sophia and I were both agreed that a long 
engagement would be foolish. Our duties on the 
League of the Higher Citizenship brought us into 
daily relations. The sooner we could legitimately 
dwell under one roof, the more convenient it would 
be for both, as she woi;'d carry out her work at 
home. In this view Rivers, supported by Miss 
Darley, my father, and my father’s wife, concurred. 
Miss Leigh, who had a sentimental dislike of second 
marriages, alone was lacking in enthusiasm for the 
speediest, termination of an engagement which, from 
the outset, she had watched witlj disfavour. 

My marriage is, of course, blit of indirect import¬ 
ance in the biography of my friend, consequently I 
have p-assed briefly over the events leading to it. It 
took place in August, very quietly at St. Botolph’s 
(Paddington), '.Vhere, as' I afterwards ascertained, 
that of Tracy Hill had also been celebrated. Mr. 
Dugg^t, the family' solicitor, gave away the bride 
(in grey). Lawretlce Rivers acted As my, best, man. 

‘ The presents,’ as the newspapers say, ‘ wer^ numer¬ 
ous and costly.’ Lawrence (with many apologies) 
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gave me a cheque for a sum which I am ashamed to 
quote. He also presented the bride with a string of 
pearls, which Mrs. Strood informed me in secret 
were far too girlish for a matron to wear. My father 
sent me A travellirjg-bag mounted i n silver, his wife 
a signet ring with our crest. Sophia,had delicately 
hinted that she would prefer^to escape the shower .of 
gifts customary at prosperous \weddings, but she 
graciously waived this claim in favour of Rivers’s 
pearls.' It might, <she said modestly, become an 
heirloom in the family. So fai it has not. 

Diana Leighton, writing from Rome sent me a 
small bronze statue of Minerva copied from the 
antique. ‘ Wisdom,’ she said, with a sort of melan¬ 
choly playfulness, ‘ was the principal thing.’ So, as 
a strive-;- after those austere gips, she gave me the 
effigy of a goddess more shunned than adored. 

Lawrence Rivers never petitioned Diana’s name. 
The Influence which she once had wielded over him 
had ceased to be visible. .The world was wondering 
why his engagement with Miss Darley was not 
announced. ‘What do'js it mean?’ asked my 
stepmother. 1 Miss* Leigh’s a perfect fopl! Why 
doesn’t she briftg him to the point? ■ 

Ir. spite of her rc-spect^ for Rivers Sophia had 
similar views. What she described as his ‘weak¬ 
ness for Mrs. Leighton’ had now apparently died 
out. ' He owed it to society to choose a wife. He 
seemed to have selected- Charis Darley for the 
honour. What was the reason for this delay? 

‘ He holds his own ideas about parriage,’ c-^id I. 

/ ‘ Man-^nds in adopting those'of the woman he 
selects for his mate,’ replied my wife ; ‘ and I know 
what .Charis Darley’s are.’ 
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‘ I hope, for her sake they arc not free,’ said I 
anxiously. 

‘ No, they are perfectly conventional,’ replied my 
wife. 

c • 

'We were at this time silently studying each 
other’s character. . Already I was compelled to 
make allowances for.certain impressions left on her 
understanding by Alee late professor, who, like my¬ 
self, had been a man of frail health but r< ’mst ideas. 
Naturally a woman of healthy habit and cheerful 
temperament ?>he had nevertheless caught from 
him a taint of pessimism. Althougn this merely 
superficial attitude of mind did not affect our own 
domestic.harmony it nevertheless coloured her views 
on other people’s conjugal happiness. Thus, if she 
did not actually pat it into words, Sophia made 
me feel that she considered my father guilty of a 
startling error of judgment when he mairied again. 
She also held the opinion that whether Rivers 
married Miss Darlcy or no.t was unimportant since 
in neither case could they expect happiness. Indeed, 
had I been tempted to cavil, I might have reduced 
her arguments on the subjcct-of the, relations of the 
sexes to this ilk shaped syllogism: No man who 
marries any other .woman biT. Sophia Stiood,can 
hope to be happy. John Strood, therefore, should 
be the happiest man in the world.’ 

Fortunately it is possible for a couple of adequate 
intelligence to recognise each other’s trifling aberra¬ 
tions in reasoning with a depreciation which stops 
short of-defining them. Nor is it always incumbent 
on the wise to express their opinion* Miych of my'' 1 
domestic happiness I attribute to philosophic reti¬ 
cence. The man who tells his wife that suejs a 
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fool (however conclusive the proof with which her 
conduct may have provided him) has no claims to 
boast of his common-sense. When Miss Darley 
described me in a letter already quoted as neither 
1 fussy nor importunate,’ she recognised in me this 
virtue of adaptive tolerance. 

I am here merely suggestingrreasons why SoplRa 
and I were apparently happv $1 say ‘apparently’ 
advisedly and because no human dreams are realised), 
and why, although l had succeeded to affections 
which another and clumsier hand had disarranged, 
my wife and I prevented to the world a solid front 
of apparent content. 

Meanwhile the new work' of the League was in 
progress. Ladies’ branches were opened in various 
parts of.the country the me mb eyes of which under¬ 
took to teach theii children the duties of the Higher 
Citizenship as the first elements in the education of 
the young. On this part of our work it is unneces¬ 
sary for me to dwell sirace the Reverend Henry 
Kemp, in his admirable work Claims of the State on 
its Citizens j has left me little to say, It is my pro¬ 
vince to dfal with my fi iend’s public acts only so far 
as they were influenced by his private life. 

A .few months aftei'my marriage I was surprised 
to receive at my club a letter from Diana Leighton 
written from an hotel at Folkestone. It was brief and 
to the point. ‘ Dear Mr. Strood,’ she said, ‘ I have 
coree here only for the purpose of consulting you. 
I have the strongest reasons for desiring that no one 
should know it. I appeal to you, as an old friend, to 
help me, lotcll ihe the truth, and to let .no one know 
that I have been in England.— Diana Leighton. 

1 PS .‘‘Come to-morrow if you can.’ 

p 
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Evidently the gossip drifting over to Rome had 
agitated this unhappy lady. . Just as two years ago 
malicious people had driven her from Rivers’s side 
by constantly asking, ‘ Why cannot the woman leave 
the man alone ?’• similar voices were now repeating, 
‘Why doesn’t Vivcrs marry Miss Darlcy and have 
done with it?’ Injboth cases, for a time at least, 
the ladies had pretended not to hear. Whether 
Miss Darley held some promise from Rivers I am 
unable to say, but that he had ce'lised to correspond 
with Mrs. Leighton I was well aware. The situation 
which had thus arisen was a painful one, especially 
for those like myself behind the scenes. I had the 
strongest reason a man can have foe being interested 
in Miss Darley’s welfare ; to-Mrs. Leighton I was 
bound by ties of friendship ; whilst Lawrence was my 
benefactor, my employer, and, to a marked extent, 
mv leader. 

*. s 

Now secrecy .is generally dangerous, especially 
when a man is inarried. -It was not easy for me to 
go down to Folkestone without exciting, I will not say 
the suspicions for that is.'i word which, in his rela¬ 
tions with his wife, should find a p J ace in .no honest 
husband’s vocabulary, but the natural curiosity of 
the ladj’ who justly claimed m'y confidence. 

There was, however, no time to lose, so I tele¬ 
graphed to Mrs. Leighton bidding her expect me 
on the next day and, following the vulgar instinct 
whifch, in moments of ha'stc, compels the most - dis¬ 
creet of us to cover the interests oT our friends under 
a subterfuge, I told Sophia that I had arranged to 
‘have a round’ aC the Central SiTrrey <C?olf.Club 
with a friend invented for the occasion and named 
MacAllister. ** - 
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‘ Why, I never knew you could play,’ sMd Sophia. 

‘ No,’ said I, ‘ but I ’in thinking of beginning. Dr. 
Black (Black was a member of my club) strongly 
advises,it, and a day in the country will do jnfe 
good.’ This she? knew was true? * 

The neyt morning (it was in’ NcWember) dawned 
wet and squally but tsue tc»my'promise and, in spite 
of the well-meant protests of tr^y wife, I started on 
the journey. 

Looking back oA this act unselfish dishonesty 
I recall Sir Walter Scott’s famous lines learned years 
ago in the nursefy. * However in.nocent the web of 
deceit we weave the frail fabric must aiVays be dark 
with the ominous threads from which lies are spun. 

‘ A true sportsman*’ 1 answered jauntily, ‘ laughs 
at the Weather. Besides I daresay it will clear up. 
In any case MacAllistcr expects me.’ 

T^ie accursed MacAllbtfer! When I embark.on 
a policy it is my misfortune to j;«uTy it out too 
completely. This is one* of the tricks of a strong 
and vivid imagination. 

‘Good-bye, my % dear,’ *J said gaily; ‘I shall be 
back \o dinne^.’* # ^ 

‘ Very good ! ’ replied Sopliia watchfully. 

With that, jumping into»the cab which the servant 
had called, and bearing in a heavy leathern bag the 
various implements of the game recently acquired, I 
told the man to drive to Victoria Station whilst my 
ufffE-^vatchcd me*from the*window. 

Now Sophia is an exceedingly shrewd and 
^bservant woman, trained in this respect by her late 
bust^ncl, ^hom (as she frequently informed me) she 
aided in his researches. 

On* slight indications the most unjust suspicions 
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too often ate founded. A cabman leaving Cumber- 
laifd Square for Victoria station turns to the right; 
if, however, his destination is Waterloo, his obvious 
course is to the left. In this instance we. turned- 
in the direction which Sophia did llot expect. For 
I had told her hhat’the imaginary golfer’s train left 
’ Waterloo at the same hour that I had arranged to 
leave the L. and I 1 ), station at Victoria for Folke¬ 
stone. A brief study of the' A B C made it clear 
that there was no train from Waterloo at the hour 
I had mentioned, whilst a further intelligent search 
discovered the Folkestone e^pi'essf 

Provided Wfth such compromising data as this, 
Sophia naturally began to consider whether I was 
not (from an unworthy purpose of my own) bent on 
deceiving her. 

I did not, however, discover the steps which she 
took to dispel her doubt*' (or rather, I should say, 
inadvertently <rr. increase them), till I returned 
home. 

Meanwhile whilst I was journeying tranquilly to 
Folkestone through the Haring wind and the driv¬ 
ing rain, s.nokinf comfortably and Wondering what 
Diana Leighton was bent on Darning from me, 
Sophia was trying 'with the skill of a detectiv*. to 
solve the problem which I had set her. 

‘Johii,’. I can imagine her saying to herself, ‘John 
must be taught to conceal nothing from me.’ 

But absorbed' in my own or rather in Diane's 
affairs, I thought little of the annoyances which a 
not ungenerous solicitude for the interests of a* 
friend and a reckless disregard of my own domestic 
peace were preparing for me. 

I found Folkestone lashed by the fury of a south- 
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west gale. Dark masses of cloud wt-rc tearing 
across the sky ; the Boulogne boat was reported* to 
be two hours late ; much damage had been done to 
the harbour-works at Dover. As I drove to^the 
hotel I had a gh’mpse of a wild»sc»a and the stricken 
shipping s.taggering against the savage skyline, but 
my time was too sh®rt to* wa*ch the roaring equi¬ 
nox struggling with the hrjapod-up billows of the 
Channel. ’ 

Mrs. Leighton *was waiting for me in a private 
room. The /ire was blaring on the hearth, engrav¬ 
ings of the ‘ Mofiardh .of the Glpn,’ ‘ A Member of 
the Royal Humane Society’ afnuded evidence of 
the popular admiration for the works of’Landseer 
which to me are teenfing with melancholy memories 
inasmefeh as they adorned thc» walls of the Bays- 
water dentist to whom in my schooldays my aching 
teeth were first submitted. 

Diana Leighton certainly looked pldcr and sadder 
and, I believe, guessed that I waVconscious of the 
change, for she told me she had had an attack of 
influenza at Romr, but \\*as stronger than ever. Her 
daughter, sh<^ added, now 1 grown a grer£ girl,’ was 
at school at St. *Cloud. Having thus cleared the 
grdund she began to circle round the subject on 
which she desired to consult me but, because I was 
no^longer afraid of her I brought her abruptly to 

thegaici- . ^ 

I think I can^guess what you want me to a'dvise 
you about; so please treat me as though I were 
Jyour lawyer or doctor. The < bnly way we can save 
©urselve^ Mrs. Leighton, is by facing the truth. 
However sharp its sting in the present the future 
will be made easier by submitting to the pang.’ 
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She gave me a glance which did not quite conceal 
the irritability which possibly my manner aroused. 

‘ In the affairs of our friends,’ she said, ‘all of us 
set the highest value on truth, Mr. Strood.’ , , 

‘Yes- I know«how we’re tempted to dodge it,’ 
I answered, remembering with some compunction 
my,own subterfuges ; ‘ still it’s. the only possible life- 
policy. Remcmbcr^thgrc’s nothing I wouldn’t do 
to put things on a practical basis for you only you 
must trust me. Since we last diet, Mrs. Leighton, 
the experience of both of us has increased.’ 

‘You,’ she said, ‘have ma’rrietl. What has it 
taught you P 

‘ To wfestle with reality like a' man ! Do you 
know, Mrs. Leighton, I have never had the courage 
to let you and Lau rence see it. I was afraid of 
losing your friendship, so I helped you both 
hide it.’ , 

‘Then you gijcjised I wanted to talk to you about 
Lawrence,’ she s; id. 

1 I’m sure,’ said I. ‘ You have heard the gossip 
about Miss Darlcy. You Rant to know, as you have 
every righfi, what it means. I will 'make a confes¬ 
sion—-a humiliating confession—*to show you how 
completely you may trust a comrade in the same 
sad company. I will give you hostages. You shall 
give mt hostages in return. We will exchange, as it 
were, drops of our own heart’s blood.’ 

As I spoke sne watched me at first with wonud, 
then with anger, but finally with quickening interest, 
as she recognised in my words a gallant effort to mell v 
the ice which separates the confidences of tne sexes, 

I told her of my meeting with Charis Darley, of 
my feeling for her, and of her rejection of me. " 
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‘I am loth,’ I said, ‘to speak ill of jiny woman 
but as I look back on what occurred, free from her 
fascinations and the faithful husband of an honourable 
and trusting wife, I am compelled to admit that 
Miss Darley used me as a st,'j,lkjhg-horse to b'ring 

Lawrence Rivers within shot.’ . 

* ' -' 

‘ Do you mean Miss Darley is in love with him ? ’ 
she asked. * * ' 

‘ She has been in love with 'him for more than a 
year. That is lmr only excuse. She is a strange 
and charming creature but just withal. I suspect 
her handiwork in bringing me and my dear wife 
together. Her instincts must have i-Md her how well 
we were suited,; her sense of fairness thajt she owed 
me lasting compensation for the sorrow she caused 
me.’ » ’ 

1 Miss Darley seems as generous in rewarding you 
as^she is ingenious in charming Lawrence,’ replied 
Diana Leighton rigidly, and as she spoke the dignity 
of ner departing beauty changed fc^r'a look of jealousy 
and dislike. 

But remembering that I was ministering to a 
lovesick mind, and that a strong tonic was needed 
to give it tone, I replied impressiVeljt, 1 That speech 
is* unworthy of the ipiana. Leighton who left 
England for the sake of the man in whom she 
believed.’ , 

My words had their effect. 

- ' I’m a fool? she said* half to ilcrself, ‘ and»an old 
fool too. The •prizes are for the young and free. 
And after all dohs it ma,tter whether it is this 
mpdenV^iuni'rcss or another ? *1 crossed that awful 
channel yesterday, Mr. Strood, to ask you whether 
shr'frill catch her prey ? ’ 
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‘I don’t. quite understand,’ I replied, purposely 
obtuse. 

‘ Is Lawrence Rivers in love with Miss Darley 
then ? ’ , 

‘ \ know,’ I said. ‘ what people are saying. I know 
that Beckstone must have an heir; I know that 
Lawrence is constantly in her society, that in some 
cases he follows her advice; I know afi that, but 
you can interpret itsHneaning-bettcr than I.’ 

‘ Why doesn’t he marry her?’ she asked. 

‘You know boater than l do,’ I answered, daringly 
placing my finger on the suspdete 1 secret between 
them. ‘ Lawr-.^e has never confided in me. I 
have approached whatever understanding exists 
between you, nearer with you than with him.’ 

‘ Why doesn’t he 'ask me to set him free? ’ she 
cried. 

‘Because his silence asks.’ I replied. 

What I suspected was now manifest. Rivers 
years ago must’ have promised that he would 
marry no other woman. 

Alas the folly of youth ! d'his no longer beautiful 
woman now visibly under the’ approaching .shaeow 
of the charm-dispelling years still held him though 
her magic was spent and the spetl broken. 

‘Lawrence,’ I went on, ‘is too kind to speak. 
Some things can’t be said —especially by such a 
man as he to such a woman as yourself. _ But the 
old barrier is stifi there, and even if it were 'i^. 
movable it would now be too late. i’m not sparing 
you because I respect you, but——’ 

‘I understand, Mr? Strood,’ she broke irv. ‘You 
mean my turn is over and another woman’s has 
begun! ’ 
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A profound knowledge of human nature prompted 
my answer. 

‘You have had the best of him. Rest content 
\vith tha.t.’ 

Then driven to lay bare her h'eait the woman 
looked at me in amazement a> though dazed 
by my moral courage. T ( he ancient flatterer was 
gone. Here was a h.iend who ilaied to tell tire 
truth! > ' » 

‘You had his y’outh and ( his freshness,’ I went 
on,‘and the blossom of his romance. You helped 
him to be a poot. * He first sang to please you 
but fate held you apart and the change has come.’ 

‘ What change? ’ she asked ; ‘in him or in me? ’ 

‘It came in him,’ J replied, ‘when he reached 
the point where passion turns t<J reflection.’ 

‘You mean reason killed my influence, then?’ 

‘No; your influence will always be there. A 
thousand Chain's Darleys would neper remove rtiat. 
But the very weight of experience^flanges us.’ 

‘You mean,’ she said bitterly, ‘that men grow 

tired ! ’ » 

* * 

‘ I 'mcijn,' I sr.id, ‘ tluft he may love another woman 
or even othe. wojnen -for no mah can be sure— 
but* he can never Mve oye as -he lo\cd you. Let 
that be your triumph.’ 

‘ My triumph ! ’ she repeated ; ‘ my triumph ! But 
I want more than a few half-hanpy memories— 
£f. cfley were " 7 ?ever ihuk than half happy! "I’m 
growing old and* plain. I’m lonely and wretched 
^ind you comfort me with a past, which makes the 
jjre^pnt ntfserable! ’ * • 

‘You have your daughter to live for,’ I exclaimed, 
dism^ed by this moral disarray. The wise ask 
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less of love than you do. How many of us, do you 
think, are compelled to live without it ? 

This appeal, I think, called her to herself. 

_ She made some sort of effort to drape, her un,- 
rob'ed dignity. 

‘ I knew,’ I sm'd, with a relapse into a -less tragic 
manner, ‘what was going on and dreaded the result. 
Now the inevitable has happened.’ 

1 What am I to dc 1 ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Write to Lawrence and set hith free ! ’ 

‘ I ’ll think ov^r it,’ she said. 

Then she thanked me for- coming and, having 
swallowed a hurried luncheon I drove back to the 
station. 

But luck was against me. -The wind had blown 
a great elm-trec across the road. The delay caused 
by this obstruction made me miss the train. 

But for this accident my meeting Mrs. Leighton 
would never have been known. Possibly some may 
see a moral lesso i in the fact that it was discovered. 



CHATTEL XX,IV 

It wjs nine o’clock Then I ring the bell of our 
house and wondered what v> cuse I should make. 
The illusive .image of the brawny a'lucAIh'ster rose 
before me. Why’ had h,e made me late? 

Coming up from Folkestone an unselfish detach¬ 
ment from my own affairs had prevented me from 
thinking of myself. *Thc world, I told myself, was 
full of* disharmonies, chiefly »the result (men of 
science taught us) of our unintelligent evolution 
through the ages from the ancestral type. Organs 
of use to him, becoming rudimentary with us*had 
grown a danger. Just* as nature had implanted 
in us organs entailing unnecessary* physical risk, 
similarly, with oijr quickening intelligence, we had 
acquired- fataj •moral weaknesses. For example the 
predominance of passion over reason of which Diana 
Leighton was the victim, was dtie to the fiery power 
of illusion gathered by man in his progress towards 
the light. But whilst surgery may save <us from 
the cbnirys of an unnecessary' apjymdix, no wisdom 
tarn protect us against tire frailties of the heart or 
the aberrations of the vanity which is rooted there. 
’What coijld I do for Mrs. Leighton except urge on 
•her* the 'jbvicars but comfortless remfcdy of resigna¬ 
tion? For this poor result surely fifteen shillings 
and^sixpence for a return ticket represented an 
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excessive outlay. Such thoughts as these had filled 
me as I tried to sleep in the slow train by which ill- 
luck compelled me to travel. They remained with me 
till the sound of my own door-bell startled me back 
to the consciousness of my own innocent dilemma. 

What excuse should I make to my \yife? Per¬ 
haps it was fortunate that she gave me no time to 
look for one. * 

‘ Where,’ she bega'.n sternly',' 1 are your golf clubs ? ’ 

I then remembered that I had left these useless 
and deceitful h’npedimenta in the cloak-room at 
Victoria station. 

1 Left them at the station,’ I replied lightly; 
1 missed the train, you know.’ 

‘The train back from Folkestone,’ she inquired, 
‘ or from Barnhatn P*” 

This unexpected blow astonished me. The vision 
of an endless course of domestic reconstruction 
flashed across me. Fortunately I did not entirely 
lose my prcsencepf mind. It occurred to me before 
showing my own hand that it would be well to see 
Sophia’s cards, so, as suavely as I could, and with 
a faint suggestion of playfulness in my voice point¬ 
ing to a fantastic freak of fancy on my part, I asked 
why she didn’t believe I had spent the day golfing 
with MacAllister.’ 

1 Because,’ she replied, ‘ there is no member of 
the Central Surrey Golf Club of that nam§j^because 
I learned by telegraph that you had not beerTSfeer. 
at the club ; and because certain marks which you 
left in the time-table made me suspect you had 
taken the ninc-forty-five express to Folkestone.’ 

‘But why Folkestone?’ I asked, still trying to 
smile. 
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‘ I’m not sure you have been to Folkestone. You 
may have been deceiving me elsewhere.’ , 

Here at ^ast my sense of justice revolted. 

‘ Deceiving you ? Come now, Sophia, be reason¬ 
able. Why should 1 deceive you 1’ The thing ex¬ 
plains itself.’ . . ,r- 

‘ Then why have you IJed to me ? ’ she asked 
inflexibly. , * 

‘That’s a dreadful * thing* t* say!’ 1 replied, 
profoundly pained*. ‘The dyi/ we owe to others 
sometimes renders a certain tortuotis policy neces¬ 
sary. This is 0110 of *thpse occasions, and it is your 
duty to show your confidence in me ih spite of your 
suspicions by accepting my assurance that .this most 
unpleasant journey to Folkestone has been made 
for the highest and least unselfish motive.’ 

‘i’ll tiust no man who lies to me—whatever 
his .reason for lying,’ returned Sophia with cold 
ferocity ; ‘and I demand to know whom you sa?V at 
Folkestone, and what was your bmjness with— her ! ’ 
The energy with which she ‘ pronounced the 
feminine pronoun started me so much that my 
face admitted the existence of a woman. 

‘Surely,’ I protested, ‘surely, Sdphia, you ’re not 
jeakius! ’ * , 

‘Jealous!’ she exclaimed; ‘the man asks me if 
I’m jealous.’ » 

‘ Such ^ wrangle as this,’ I continued, ‘ is not 
•eemly. It is neither worthy of you nor of* me. 
I’m tired. I’ve liad a long journey and no dinner, 
before answering your most .inconsiderate charges 
of t/eabherous* conduct towards* you, *1 should like 
some refreshment. As you know, I am far from 
strong'.’ 
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With this, and as much calm as I could muster, 
1 strode into the dining-room. But the cloth was 
not laid; the fire was out; the hearth cold ! Exas- 
pprated by this neglect of my comforts 1 exclaimed 
‘ This is a pretty we'come home ! ’ J 

‘ I scarcely e. .peeled to see you again,’ .‘he replied, 
still, immovable as granite, ■ especially after my 
interview with Mr. Rivers.’ 

‘Good heavens}’ I cried, ‘you haven’t been to 
see him ? ’ 

1 1 saw him at three o’clock at Miss Darley’s. 
I asked him if he could expla’n your conduct, 
lie said he had no idea. lie accompanied me to 
the office where your clerk repeated your ridiculous 
story of golf and MacAllister ! ’ 

‘Well?’ said I de-perately. ‘Well? Don’t spare 
me! ’ 

‘ I showed them,’ she continued, ‘ the telegram from 
the club secretary denying the existence of Mac¬ 
Allister and all knowledge of you. They were as 
astounded as 1 was' 

‘Then you’ve done it! / 1 exclaimed. ‘There 
never was j mote striking example than this of the 
danger of mistrusting an honourable and scrupulous 
husband. You’ve rendered art* explanation neces¬ 
sary which will play the deuce.’ 

‘Wh:t do you mean ? ’ she asked. 

‘Mean?’ I repeated. ‘I mean that it ’^ tragic. 
You’re bent on carrying fire and sword through a 
region you have no right to ent^r, a region over 
which duty placed me as sentinel! ’ 

'You’re talking like a lunatic!’ she exetaimed 
‘You haven’t—-surely you haven’t-’ 

‘ No, no! ’ I cried, ‘ I haven’t been drinking. It’s 
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you, you rash woman, who have been > preparing 
a bitter cup for your friends ! ’ 

But even o this appeal could not shake her resolu¬ 
tion but J felt, even as she defied me, my admirafiop 
for her strength 'of character increasing, in spite of 
the extreme inconvenience to, which" - it was expos¬ 
ing me. 

‘Oblige me by laying aside those theatrical airs, 
John!’ she commanded. 1 If0there is any real 
excuse for your abominable sjyness I will overlook 
it if I can. If, after due con 'deration, 1 find your 
offence too graven I weed scarcely point out to you 
that it will be no longer possible for me to live 
under the same rpof with you ! ’ * 

For the moment wlxit was softest and best in my 
nature quailed before this icy blast. I seemed to 
see the pleasant domestic structure built up so care¬ 
fully^ crumbling in the dust qf a foolish jealousy. A 
moment later, however, all the philosopher rose within 
me and I perceived that although 1 ly wife might be 
unjustly wroth with me that her affection was the 
fire at which it was kindird. 

I 

Tire sense of vmlferirlg under an injustice left me, 
and I said, ‘ Sophia, since you insist, as I admit is 
youir right, on knowing everything I must first con¬ 
sult Lawrence Rivers. It is his secret, not mine, 
although he has at present no idea of it. To keep 
my faith with you untarnished I» must break a 
promise given'to another.’. 

‘ To another wdmun ? ’ she asked icily. 

* ‘ Yes, to another vvoman—a, woman whom at all 
rjsk§ I dm endeavouring to protebt agdinst her own 
folly.’ ' 

‘ I Wn sick of mysteries,’ returned Sophia,‘and if 
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this business isn’t cleared up at once I ’ll know the 
reason why ! Am I a girl to be put off with this 
rubbish, I should like to know ? ’ 
r ‘No, you are not a girl, Sophia,’ I said. ‘ and it 
shall be cleared,, up to-night. I ’ll see Rivers at 
once!’ - , , 

‘ You ’ll find him at Chelsea as usual!’ replied my 
wife meaningly. 

1 I’ll go immediatyly,’ I said resolutely. 

Then, after eating a biscuit and swallowing a 
small dose of whisky and scltzer-watcr, I set out on 
my dismal errand. . , 

The rain was' falling, the wet street reflecting the 
glowing lamps and the south-west wind howling over 
the chimney-pots and through the boughs of the trees 
in Kensington Gardens as I drove westward in,a damp 
hansom. There was a time, I remembered, when I 
had stood with my back to the fire in the pink and 
white drawing-rqom and given my views on many 
things—on politics and art. on literature and human 
conduct—-to Miss Darley and her attentive aunt. 
Now I imagined another and a greater mind filling 
my place. , llow strange are the vicissitudes of life! 
Here I was invading that pleasant spoY as a peace- 
dispeller, not because my soul delighted in mischief 
as some have pretended but because I was compelled 
to find # remedy to restore the tranquillity of a loving 
though jealous wife! 

Such thoughts as thcsif pursued me as we dey 
scended the steep street leading from the Bayswater 
Road to Kensingtpn. c The climbing ’buses splashed 
the mud in adhesive’flakes across theodippety way; 
a misty moon through the flying scud revealed black 
boughs waving hysterically to the wild sky. I 
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thought of sea-tossed wanderers, of the pain and 
weariness of life, of the struggle to retain happiness, 
of the despair with which we see it vanish. Even 
then my .thoughts were only indirectly personal.. My 
first duty was tovny wife. When it became a ques¬ 
tion of sparing her or of shielding D'ana Leighton’s 
dignity against dangers created by her own rashness, 
reason allowed no heshation in my choice. 

The whistling gale s'ecmed in harmony with the 
turmoil within. Tne winds of doubt swept through 
my mind, but they came fi am tne cave where 
Lawrence Rivers -uled their wrath It was for him 
to quell the storm 1 

But we were at Chelsea. The cab stopped befoie 
the door A landom moonbeam gleamed on the 
rolling tide for a moment, then ? cloud swallowed it 
up and a stinging squall lushed through the darkness. 

A |1 the witches of Battcisea seemed riding across 
the river on the whistling olast. 

The door opened. The servant knew me, I fear 
too well. I told her that I must see Mr. Rivers and 
u'ould wait in the dining-voom. 

The cloth was^still on the table with the,evidences 
of three diners. In the drawing-room above Miss 
Darley was playing Chopin, as she had often played 
to me. 

The music ceased, then the servant returned. 
Would I please come upstairs ? 4 

c Reluctantly T"obeyed. , 

Lawrence w'as standing on the rug by the fire, a 
ptace with jvhich a vanished hospitality had once 
honoured me. Miss Darley had just risen from the 
piano. I entered the ropm conscious that they were 
expecting me with curiosity. Miss Leigh, coming 
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forward to*meet me, explained (as it were officially, 
her satisfaction in seeing me. Rivers said, ‘We were 
afraid you had been kidnapped on sorqe phantom 
golf course ! ’ , 

Then Miss l 3 ?.rl«;y and he laughed, whi'ist Miss 
Leigh remarks. 1 , ‘ •Ysm made Mrs. Str ( ood quite 
anxious!’ 

f # j * 

‘ A ridiculous misunderstanding, of course ! ’ said 
I, conscious by their manners that they had all been 
witnesses of an absurd, scene. b 

‘ What does 'it mean, you troubler of domestic 
peace?’ asked Rivers, still smiling carelessly. 

But his amusement nettled me. Even the most 
amiable "of us accept with resentment the part of 
the comic husband—the Don Juan of the cheap 
farce who has amuV.ed the vulgar since the,, days of 
Moliere. So I met this uncalled for mirth with 
gravity, and replied, ‘ If you can give me five minutes’ 
conversation irn- private, 'Lawrence, I will try to 
explain.’ 

Then turning to Miss Leigh, I apologised for 
spoiling her evening wit!,, ‘this painful business!’ 
launching the phrase to suggest a.,-pitch of feeling 
beyond the key of the jocular. 

‘May we have ft out in the dining-room, .Miss 
Leigh? ’ asked Rivers, curious but untroubled. 

Wc»went to the dining-room. I closed the door, 
and he began s^ill, in a tone of banter : WVell, John ! 
and what other story haw you invehted which needs 
my support?’ , 1 

‘ None,’ I answered. ‘ I ’nvbnly waiting for yo\;r 
sanction to t?ell wife the truth. Read that! ’ 

I gave him Diana Leighton’s letter and saw his 
face change. t 
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‘ I have just returned from Folkestone/ 1 went on. 
1 Unluckily my ill-adviged effoits missed their object 
and greatly disturbed my wife ’ 

‘ She ill get over it,’ he said impatiently. ‘ What 
did you tell Di£na ? ’ * - 

Then Ijdosed with him. - - 

‘ She asked me wjicthe/ you were in love .with 
Miss Darley. I said J didn’t know. Some gossip 
coupling your names,it seems,.had reached her in 
Rome. Then she* asked me. whether Miss Darley 
was in love with you, and I rej beef that I believed 
she was,’ - . 

I stopped and watched the tioublc in his face 
‘Forgive me,M said relcntingly ; ‘but it’s absurd 
to pretend a situation- doesn’t exist when it’s visible 
from Rome ! ’ . 

‘ What else?’ he asked, after a painful silence. 

‘ Something I would prefer not to repeat,’ I replied. 
‘But I must hear 11 he‘said imperatively 
‘ She said the piizes were for the young, and sup¬ 
posed that Miss Darley would succeed m hunting 
you down! We ynust \nake allowance for a dis¬ 
appointed woman, Lawrence ! ’ • 

Here I looked ,^t him to see whether I had said 
toomuch, but his fate wa« eagei with a consuming 
curiosity, so I went on a little nervously, with a pro¬ 
pitiatory ring in my voice. 

‘ But yo g can guess what I told frier ! I put the 
iaase as I saw it. Beck-stone, I said, must haVe an 
heir. Accident of inclination brought you constantly 
into each other’s soefety. Mbs Darley was beauti¬ 
ful, £ccOmplish*ed, and admired ; 'people were talking. 
Then she said, “Why doesn’t he marry her?” and I 
said,-' 1 You kijow best, Mrs. Leighton.” ’ 
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‘ Why did you say that ? ’ 

We had reached the critical point. 

‘ Because I suspected you promised her in your 
Oxford days never to marry any one else. If there 
was such a promise 'I begged her t 6 free you from 
it.’ 

1 Will she?’ he asked, vbth startling eagerness. 

1 I urged her to with every argument I could find, 
Lawrence, but I hat'd the business, and every word 
I said seemed to sting her to the quick. It was 
tragic to see her, worn and sad, clinging as I told her 
to an impossible hope. Still, i’ think she’ll end in 
writing to set you free.’ 

‘ But you surely told her,’ said he, ‘ that a boy’s 
promise wasn’t binding in a man ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said I, ‘I ^didn’t. If you gave 'her the 
promise she knows you ’ll keep it. At the same 
time, if you asked her for freedom her pride would 
never deny it. T She is a big - hearted woman, 
Lawrence, but you expect her to anticipate what 
you want.’ 

‘Good heavens, man, I don’t .know myself!’ he 
answered, l ‘I can’t write, because^I’m ashamed! 
There’s memory behind and a thousand claims. I 
can only wait for her to——’ “ * 

‘Accept the inevitable?’ I suggested, as he 
hesitaUd. 

‘ Yes, if you like to put it so,’ he repliejJ. 

But I who had thought his will firmer and hL 
soul higher was now shocked. Bur though I knew 
that the glamour.of .sex undermines'*mc-nhood and 
benumbs self-respect, I had never kespect&d him 
less. 

1 Does Miss Darley know? ’ I asked. 
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‘ That concerns only Miss Darley and tnyself! ’ 

‘ Well, I did my bes^’ I said coldly. ‘ It isn’t my 
place to advise.’ 

He stood in silence, looking on the opposite wdl.at 
the fine water-cdlour drawing of* a. gleaming stretch 
of sand ai|d the foaming unrost *of iWh broken waves 
beyond—a picture wlych hjd often refieshed my. own 
dusty fancies in happy, days. * 

‘Come and say gbod-bye ,to them,’ he said, 
suddenly turning Jo me. , 

Respecting his natural desi.e tef be rid of me I 
led the wti'y upstairs.’ t x 

‘What may I tell my wife?’ I asked, with my 
hand on the dour. * 

‘ What you like,’ he* answered indifferently. 

Ther* I went in. Miss Darley, in a charming 
gown of white and gold (a favourite of Lawrence, 
I fijlt, as one feels such things), sat in a low chair 
before the fire, the picture, it sfiemed to me, of 
triumphant youth and beauty bent on conquering. 

What did she know’? What dul she not know? 
Why was she so sijrc thaf. the man was in her power ? 
She had,stalked her poet thiough me, hr had been 
brought to bay ifi the same pink and white room 
wh«re, but a few’ nlonths* ago,* my own hopes had 
been shattered. 

Though a man may be the faithful husband of one 
woman, yet shall he not forget! 

‘Regrets,’ you will say* No, not regrets, rather 
dreams (perhapsliappily) unrealised. 

1 My cab is'tvailing, Miss Leigh,’ I said, ‘ so I ’ll 
vdslj y< 5 u good-night.’ " ’ 

‘We know what a bysy man you are, Mr. Strood,’ 
she answered, giving me her long white fingers to 
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shake, whilst I wondered how far she was in their 
secret. 

Then turning to Miss Darley, I begged her to 
forgive me for spoiling the music. Rivers,- I said, 
would make the excuses which I feared my intrusion 
needed! He Lent his worried eyes on me full of 
suppressed irritability, and said wearily, ‘ All right, 
Strood ! your reputation’s safe with me.’ 

Then I was conscious that' Miss Darley glanced 
at him appealingly, and that the look soothed him 
more than it should, and suspected that if he was 
waiting for Mrs. Leighton to am it evas because Miss 
Darley directed his policy. 

With every desire to keep warm my first en¬ 
thusiasms, I must here admit that henceforward 
Rivers was never for-me the idol he once had been. 
Perhaps I had expected him to move on a grander 
plane than is permitted by the selfishness which love 
engenders. But ir the temperature of my feelings had 
been lowered, it was not because he had displaced 
me in a heart wherein I had wished to creep, but 
because, under a double influence, neither of which he 
completely obeyed, I had seerdhis pride broughtdov\ 

Love is a foolish monster to follow—especially for 
a leader of men ! 

When I arrived home my wife was waiting for me 
in my study. Having inadvertently distressed her 
I felt that I mus 4 - now restore her peace at whatever 
personal sacrifice. 

‘Well?’ she began, reseating hdrself in her late 
husband’s armchair, recently "covered • with red 
morocco for rrfy use. ‘Well?’ 

I felt the challenge in the monosyllable as I 
replied, ‘ Rivers says I may tell you what I like.’ 
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‘Does that include the truth?’ she asked, with a 
readiness for conflict which only completest sub¬ 
mission cquld mollify. 

I beg*in in the most generous spirit. 

‘ I was compelled to deceive ,yqi! to-day, Sophia,’ 
I said, ‘^nd trust my duty to others may never 
oblige me to do so again Now if you will give me 
your attention I will make you acquainted with? the 
principal facts.’ • ' 

Then I told hir of Rivers’s infatuation for Mrs. 
Leighton, and its fconsequenc js; #jf the promise I 
suspected* him <jf giving her, and of his apparent, 
but to me unintelligible, lAidci standing with Miss 
Darley. The only fact known to me wlych I con¬ 
cealed was my own unfortunate attachment for Miss 
Darley, and the uses to which Jhe had put it for the > 
furtherance of her schemes. And as l told my story 
it was a pleasure to see the change on my wife’s 
face. Her look of severity vanished, an expression 
of indulgent, I might, almost say of patronising 
affection took its place. j 

‘My dear John^’ she < viid, ‘what you have told me 
makes what J, have ‘always suspected clear. You 
must never i*eep any secret from Aie again. Always 
consult me. I might hpve s<ived you from many 
mistakes. None of these people have ever taken 
you into their confidence. They have used you as 
a veil for their vi~es. Mrs. Leis\hton I sfiould be 
tempted to uc'seribe as a,bold bad woman very fond 
of the men. Eren you seem to have been taken in 
by her nqw^S^rtunuJely waning powers of attraction. 
For Mr. Rivors I feel the deeptst sympathy. He is 
cast in a very noble mould, but as no man is perfect, 
his .character is assailable on the usual side. Any 
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woman with a sufficiency of good looks might make 
a fool of him. No man of genius ought to marry. 
He presents what my late husband wQuld have 
described as ‘ a paradoxical problem of vcfy deep 
interest.’ You 'i\av,e no doubt already remarked 
how at least tw*. v thirds of the women imagine them¬ 
selves more or less in love with him. It is our duty 
—yours and mine—to save him.’ 

‘How?’ I asked, astounded by her speedy but 
inaccurate conclusions. _ “* 

‘By helping Miss Darley play her game!’ she 
replied. 1 « w 

‘But after what I”ve told you, Sophia,’ I protested, 
‘do you think she’s worthy of him ?’, 

1 At first sight it certainly seams not,’ she replied, 
,‘but on second thoughts I think you will,,admit 
that she is quite as wot thy as any woman Mr. Rivers 
is likely to meet! ’ ' 

‘ Bilt he meets everybody . ’ I protested. 

‘ But sees only with a vnan’s eyes which miss 
woman’s noblest moral qualifications ! I don’t mind 
telling you now, John, siticy, for the first time, we 
are making, a clean breast to'each qjher, that.my 
late husband told Ine that it was those qualities and 
not my beauty which drew him to me.’ 

A pause followed, to me full of invisible discom¬ 
fort, but t to Sophia, unless her expression deceived 
me, teeming with * ontemplative satisfaction. 

‘ But why,’ I asked at l^st, ‘ did yo’u once think , 
Mis/; Darley wasn’t good enough for 'Rivers and then 
change your mind ? t ' 1 

‘I will tell you,’ she replied, ‘if yok think' your, 
vanity will bear a strain.’ 

‘Thank heaven I’m free from that!’ I replied.. 
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Sophia smiled indulgently. 

‘ I think your wife’s the best judge of that, John, 
she said; however, I will tell you. Perhaps you 
pever suspected that Charis Darley was once attracted 
by you*! ’ ’ • • 

My feej turned cold and* my lA.ul hot, but I 
answered cautiously., At <pne time it had occurred 
to me that she had rather liked me, but as I iAad 
other things to think of I had’pajd no attention to it! 

‘ Th'at was fortunate,’replied my wife. ‘All the 
same the silly girl spared no pains to capture you.' 

1 1 new? ^noticed it* I repeated carelessly. 

‘Others did,’ she went on complacently. ‘Did 
she not constantly make you take her to theatres 
and concerts? WasnA she always at your father’s 
house?» What did that mean ?’* 

Here I saw the craft of my stepmother. But if 
it fluttered my wife to cherish the illusion suggested 
by a cunning brain wh/ should dot I accept" this 
useful protection of my own dignity? 

I replied modestly that there ufcrc things best for 
men not to see. * 

‘ I im glad yc«i think’.so, you dear old s’Jly,’ replied 
my wife, now^*in the best of tempers. 

‘ J dare say I’m dall,’ I replied, to lead her on, ‘ but 
all the same I must say Miss Darley’s conduct isn’t 
very clear to me now.’ » 

‘ How can it be, John. You will .'ever understand 
(fvomen of that sort! When you ’re in doubt consult 
me. 1 read thcih like a book. Binding that you 
«fere blind #t(>-lTer fascinations, anjd unlikely to pro¬ 
pose, Charis Made up her miftd to'encourage a 
marriage between us. ( No doubt (for she’s remark¬ 
ably quick) she saw that I was the sort of woman 
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whom (if I may say so) you would get if you 
coHld. “ All men have their type,” she said to me 
just before you and 1 met ; “you are Mr, Strood’s.” 
V^ell^you know what happened ? ’ „ 

I nodded and blushed. 

‘ Failing yo'uy’, continued my wife impartially, 
‘ Claris had evidently se^ f her, mind on Mr. Rivers 
—jPou see he’s a poet, a brilliant public man, a 
singularly handsome one, and remarkably wealthy ! 
Can’t you see how her mind worked ? “If 1 help 
them over their"marriage,” she' told herself, “they 
will help me qver mine.” She knew ni^ny case 
that she could count on me! What we must do 
therefore*is perfectly plain. You .must get rid of 
that other good-for-nothing thing with a husband of 
her own whom she has neglected! Do you under¬ 
stand, John ?’ 

Then from the wilderness of confusion into wjiich 
my wife’s astonishing com’idcncc had plunged me 
I replied that ‘ I hoped I -did,’ and that there was 
nothing like a wofnan’s mind, subtle, discriminating, 
and just withal, for smoothing the rough edges of 
life and promoting happiness! -r , » 

At this compliment Sophia smiled and said, ‘ Now, 
John, I feel that ad last* you * do understand me! 
We ’ve talked enough business for to-night. You 
look thoroughly worn out and I know you’ve had 
no dinner. Cook' has prepared a sweetbread for you, 
and I’ve put a pint bottle- of burgundy to warm by 
thi dining-room fire.’ 

I went downstairs., The fDe'had-'been relighted, 
the table lafti. iJomestic comfort * smiled* oq n\e 
again. , 

Sophia sat by me whilst I ate my supper. 



CIIA.I'T i*r x^v 

♦ 

A SENSE of duty to 'one groiy:) of worthy people 
may easily become perilous to another group equally 
deserving. ^Sophia, I peicehed, Vas now full of 
dangero>:.f knowWclgfi ^viim« from vie by a regret¬ 
table accident. She constantly met Rivers at the 
office, where she came to see the treasurer of the 
women’s branch of tire League. But although l was 
aware o^" a change on her part towards our chief—she 
became, if I may say so without disrespect to cither, 
mosc deferentially motherly — fortunately Rivers, 
accustomed to all forms^of foolish adulation, failed 
to observe it. That sho was tempted to give him 
hints for his guidance I observed with some trepi¬ 
dation. \ 

‘ If La.wrencw*cver found out that I toUl you,’ said 
I, ‘I should have # to resign the secretaryship.’ 

To comfort me, *she assured - me that she under¬ 
stood my interests better than I did myself. 

Still it was not easy for a woman of her activity to 
sit down and wait for tilings to happen. One day 
she said, ‘ John, if Charis tlarley guessed that woman 
had been pesteriflg you, how upset she’d be! ’ • 

r ‘ But slid vstiT likely to knoiy,’ J answered. 

• ‘JS/lrT River? might tell her* Sophia suggested. 
‘Besides, you must t remember Charis is very 
shrewd ! ’ 
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I pricked" up my cars. Had my wife succeeded in 
warning Miss Darley without committing a breach 
of faith with me ? This suspicion was not quite 
unconfirmed. 

One Sunday when.' I was at the club Sophia had 
lunched in Cl'dlsea,' where it seems certain vague 
confidences had been exchanged, for at dinner my 
wift said, ‘ Charis has found opt all about it! ’ 

I was startled. 

‘ Do you mean she knows Mrs. Leighton saw me ? ’ 
‘Please don’t be so violent, John,’ she protested, 
offended by my vivacity. ‘Of course’ she didn’t 
actually say so, but she gave me to understand that 
whatever the other woman might do. she was safe ! ’ 

‘ Safe to marry Rivers ? ’ < 

‘ Don’t imagine, John, that women are so immodest 
in their confidences. Charis would never have the 
effrontery to admit such a thing, nor I the ill-br,ced¬ 
ing to encourage such a confession ! ’ 

‘I imagine nothing,’I replied. ‘ A wise woman, 
of course, obeys tire dictates of her heart! ’ 

‘Now you’re trying to he cynical, and it doesn’t 
become you,’ said my wife ; ‘ but leave this business 
to me. When a woman is trying to persuade herself 
she’s in love she always ,vants'’another of delicate 
feeling to sympathise with.’ 

Some, weeks passed. Rivers was still waiting for 
the letter from 'Mrs. Leighton which I had half 
promised. 

‘•Have you heard from Rome yet?’ I inquired 
every other day till he became exasperated ; fol 
I regret to say he was growing irritable. ‘ Please,’ 
he said, ‘ don’t ask that agair,! ’ 

That he should have shown such patience was of 
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itself peculiar and, to my mind, strong evidence of 
the contradictory elements in the man. It was the 
cause of endless conjecture on the part of my wife. 

. ‘It shows, as my late husband would have*said,’ 
observed Sophia, ‘ the extraordinaire want of decision 
of the malp in presence of rival fema*e attraction.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, put. on ijiy mettle, as it werp, by 
this comparison, ‘ then,it suggests at least one reason 
for polygamy in less artificial societies than our own ! ’ 
‘Wnatdo you mean, John.? ’ she asked, suspect¬ 
ing, I fear, ay implied impropriety.* 

‘ Meay !*' why <notl*'ing, my dear,, except that a 
philosophic observer is compelled to hear the voice 
of man’s lower ivituie clamouring behind the uncer¬ 
tain phenomena of the human will! ’ 

Once* Rivcis had told Sojhia that I was an 
unconscious humorist. Remembering this now, she 
desiped to reprove me. 

‘If you are trying uAmake game of me, John, 
I would prefer you did so in simpler language,’ she 
said, with some annoyance. * 

‘ I wasn’t trying to b 5 funny,’ I replied. ‘ I am 
a man qf serious views, as serious as tl»e late Mr. 
Tracy Hill, afthoi^g h I arrive at them from observa¬ 
tion of the world an’l not from research.’ 

‘ I fail to see the necessity of comparison with my 
late husband,’ said Sophia, with repellant dignity. 

‘ My dear Sophia, it’s the last tiring in the world 
T should think of. I merely meant to suggest that 
if he were 'alive*—-I mean, if we had known c?ne 
•Another — flv.t we* should hqve.discovered many 
vieiys ih common. You’ve observed tile same thing 


yourself!’ ^ 

‘ We were, discussing Charis Darley’s affairs,’ 
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observed my wife coldly, ‘and not, as I imagine, 
criticising my late married life.’ 

‘ I know that,’ said I, ‘ and I only ventured to 
ppint out that there are some very obscure points in 
her affairs ! ’ ” 

‘Will you ptrt your-finger on one, John, for my 
information ? ’ , 

‘’Well, it seems to me, Sophia, that Rivers must 
get some satisfaction out of the business which we 
can’t see or else he wouldn’t let it'go on ! ’ 

But who can be sure of not wounding a virtuous 
woman’s delicacy! To my surprise SophWcoloured 
to the spot where her firm white brows met her 
well-smoothed hair. 

‘ How dare you suggest such a thing to me ! ’ she 
cried, ‘even though : the unhappy woman’s conduct 
suggest it.’ 

‘ Miss Dariey’s conduct suggests nothing of. the 
kind'to me, Soph'ia,’ I answered indignantly. 

‘ How like a man to say awful things of a woman 
he’s made a fool of and then to pretend he never 
meant it! I wish when yob are talking to me, John, 
you would remember I’m hot one of youm club 
friends and ’ accustomed to the. view of female 
morality which, I understand, prevails among men.’ 

I was about to rejoin with some acrimony to this 
undeserved, although I doubt not well-meant attack, 
when the servant, entering the room, gave me a tele¬ 
gram which filled me with amazement. It was from* 
m> father, and said : f 

‘ Leighton died this morning'.’' ‘ 

‘ Good heavens! ‘ I exclaimed, handing* it to 
Sophia. ‘ What will happet now ? ’ 

‘ Good heavens! ’ she repeated. 
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Thus, in the midst of an argument of some heat, 
'were we reminded of the swift vicissitudes of life and 
the folly of domestic contention. 

‘A fit, I should think,’ observed Sophia thought¬ 
fully. ‘He looked dreadfully •pi’tfy.* Go to Mr. 
Rivers at once.’ . • , * *’ 

I took a hansom and drove to Rivers’s chambers 

J * ‘ 

off Piccadilly, His man opened the door. ^Mr. 
Rivers, he said, was ve»y bus$o 

‘ NeVcr mind,’ shid I. I crossed the square hall, 
mounted three steps and entered the study—a 
delightful* i oom \yith*circular windows and as much 
light as London gives. He was at his writing-table 
absorbed in his work. 

1 Be quiet for a minute, please,’ he said, as I waved 
the telegram at him. ^ 

‘ I’ve come-’ I said. 

‘Quiet, please; never mind why ^you’ve come, let 
me finish ! ’ he exclaimed,^without looking up. * 

So I sat down and watched him. He muttered 
to himself, glanced at a passage ai the Greek play 
before him, wrote^a linc»or two, then looked at me 
and said : 

4 * * 

‘ There ! I ’fi leave it at that and try ft on you.’ 

‘ J’ve come-* I-began. agaia. 

‘You can tell me after I’ve read it so be quiet 
and listen.’ , 

Then he read that charming p<!em, ‘ The Lady 
o and the Philosopher,’ one pf those autobiographical 
impressions by which the seerqt weaknesses of 
poets are s aijieufheS /evealed to those able to read 
between the limes. ” * » 

fife read beautifully j and although, under the 
pressure of a stern reali'ty which he, not I, must face, 
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I was in no mood for poetry, for the moment I 
almost forgot ihe news I brought. 

‘This is the idea,’he said by way of explanation. 
‘The-youth, by profession a philosopher,, begs a 
boon of the gods. ■ Owing to the intercession of 
Prometheus (‘it* waj before the theft of fire from 
heaven) this is granted As a result of divine 
indulgence, therefore, the lovers are enabled to make 
an exchange of souls. The ‘•poem opens when the 
ordeal is over and they.meet after their bewildering 
dream. Each 'has learned too much. Passion 

i 

remains but the_, magic has gone.’ 

Then he read it. Tnc poem is in his Lays and 
Lyrics, and need not be quoted here. 

‘Well,’ he asked, as he finished, ‘what do you 
think of it ? ’ i 

‘Beautiful! exquisite! fanciful! delightful!’ 

‘Thank you for the adjectives. But what of.the 
human philosophy ? ’ e 

‘ It seems to me,’ said I, ‘ that but for the common- 
sense of Prometheus the lovers would never have 
been able to look each >.ther ' : o the face again. 
After their discovery mutual respecWas irnoos7ible.’ 

‘ You see tne moral of it then ? ’ 

‘Plainly,’ I answered. Love an its higher degrees 
is only possible when the imagination, fed on 
ignorapee, illuminates what complete knowledge 
would blast. Vv e must make the best of love as 
the gods have given it, encourage an illusion instead , 
ofreducing it to the baser elements discovered by 
your lovers after their Promethean experiment.’ 

‘ That’s pretty nearly what I mean, he said, more 
gratified by the success of his own poem as tested 
on me than pleased with tile keenness of my per- 
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yieptions, ‘so I’ll reward you by dedicating the 
poem to you.’ * • 

Readers'of Lays and Lyrics will no doubt re¬ 
member' that 1 The Philosopher and ^he Lady ’ Is 
inscribed to ‘ J. Sinitials often "mistaken by the 
inquisitive, for Juliett San ten o, h famous stage 
beauty whom Rivers rever/mct. # 

But instead of thanking him for thus honouring 
me, I blurted out tjay message , 

‘ Rivers,’ I said, ‘ pill Leighvo .’s dead 1 ’ 

‘ What 1 ’ he cried. 

I gav» mm the*^elegr,>m. ,!Ie u;ad it in silence 
1 Diana must come home at once,’ he said, ‘ and 1 
‘ must-’ • 

He left the sentence unfinished, glanced at his 
writing-tabic littered with his" manusciipts. My 
message had scatteied one of those creative moods 
which were piobably the happiest F»iveis ever k,new. 

From the web of his^ 1 entanglements with two 
women, the poet had just'wovcn a fabric of extreme 
beauty. But .now he would be cabled upon to act. 
To be an admiiablr- 4 artist* is one thing, to be a man 
of th£ mpst urftfclfish character is ^not^ef. To my 
mind there was no,longer any doubt which lady had 
now*the stronger claim. Leighton's death had made 
that plain. But how would he meet this crisis in 
three lives ? • 

I hoped he would ask me to advise him, but he 
isked me nothing. • 4 

We left his*rooms.together. 

*' You are §oing to Cfhclsea? ’.I f said reproachfully. 
r \ies,”he answered, ‘ to Chelsea 1 ’ 

He jumped into a har^om and drove away. 

I went to Arthur Place to consult my father. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

f 


For several days I saw nothing of Rivers. Although 
we were in need of his advice, and our council of a 
divided mind on'a matter of immediate policy, he did 
not appear at the office of the League. I IcAvrs to take 
the chair at the meeting summoned next month to 
hear the'most eminent soldier of the day address us 
on the subject of ‘ Military Service and Civic Duty.’ 
The distinguished lecturer’s views were well known, 
but did not meet with the approval of the radical 


sect,ion of the League. The question, therefore, had 
arisen how far the chairm/m was justified in support¬ 


ing the doctrine that military instruction must be 
made a first essential in the national education. 


Ought the League, on so burhing a question, to 
adopt any'attitijde but one of complete neutrality ? 


Dr. Hendon Barker and his friends, who ‘dreaded 
the intrusion of the dangerous spirit of militarism 


into the scheme of our national life,’ insisted that 


the League, horvever ready to discuss such opinions 
academically, had no right to countenance them as 
a'policy. The meeting had been advertised, and 
was now expected with considerable public interest. 
The debate grew ^arm among our members. Both 
sides wisheef to know what Rivers intended to say, 
but desired that he should,say different things. In 
this country the, spirit of 'party is. with difficulty 
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kept out. We looked at all questions through 
the lenses of our farrvi^ar spectacles. The League, 
therefore,.for the second time was threatened with 
a crisis* If, as spokesman for the association - , Risers 
decide’d to support the lecturei* Dr. l?aiker and his 
friends threatened to resign *in tv ho*dy. The matter 
might easily have bqen settled h:pl Rivers been with 
us, but without sayipg a word to me he haejj left 
London. * 

‘Where is Mr. Rivers?’ demanded Dr. Hendon 
Barker of tpe in a voice which, hi moments of re¬ 
pressed Plcasper-itioif, I regret to say employers are 
sometimes tempted to use to secretaries and clerks. 

I had no idea, and told him so. » 

‘Then don’t you 'dunk, Mr. Strood, that you had 
better <ascei tain ? ’ continued die Reverend Doctor* 
with sternly lifted brows. ‘The meeting is next 
we<jk and there’s no time to be jpst. If it were a 
question of a less unmcihodic public man than our 
president I should be -tempted to suspect him of 
meditating something like a coupt. ’ 

‘ With what object ? ’ ? inquired. 

‘ To split ths "League and acquire^ complete control 
of his own half,’ replied the Doctor promptly, 

‘Never I replied, with drailiatic brevity. 

Called to order by my monosyllabic defiance, 
Dr. Barker reflected for a moment. It may have 
occurred to him that his words had revealed too 
much of what fiis own mind desired to conceal. * 

‘ Of courSq,’ Ife continued, ‘ what I have said* to 
$mu has ttgen saTcl’in the strictest confidence—I 
,mean,*Mr. Strood, with regard to the mischievous 
impression left on us* by his absence at such a 
moment. W.ith regard to the general policy of the 
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League, however, you are the only means available 
at Ihe moment for making ,our opinions known to 
him. I look to you, therefore, to see that they reach 
him in'time ! Good afternoon ! ’ 

Then Dr.jdendon Barker and his soft black felt 
hat whose meek claims a certain truculence of under¬ 
jaw harshly contradicted, relieved my room of their 
disturbing presence. 

But where was Lawrence ? I called at his rooms 
and questioned his va’et who had packed a port¬ 
manteau and called a cab for his master, ‘ He said, 
“Expect me when you see jne, Roberts.’ s “ Very 
good, sir,” said I. Except that he told the cabman 
to drive to Charing Cross, that \s all J know about it. 
No, he left no message for you, sir.’ 

Now this was scarcely worthy of Lawrence! He 
left his secretary to face a difficult position as best 
he co_uld and without a word of advice. The mys¬ 
tery of the secre.t departin'", indeed, encouraged his 
enemies to make the worst of it. Dr. Hendon 
Barker’s suspicions that the president, intended to 
spring a surprise on the League, ae,d accept publicly 
a policy of military reform on whichaic wery of-two 
minds, became less groundless than they had at first 
seemed. But this explanation 01 his conduct I felt 
to be absurd nevertheless. Lawrence had been much 
too perturbed by the death of William Leighton to 
harbour such schemes. 

That evening I told my wife of my troubles. 

‘‘Rivers,’ I said, Uias left London^ No one knows 
for where or when he vyil 1 be back. He has also left’ 
me in the luren to be bullied by that beast Barker! 

I spoke strongly because my feelings had been 
wounded. 
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Sophia was up in arms. She was, if the figure 
Be permitted, always .wady to help me with her 
umbrella.» 

, 1 1 would rather see you resign at once than*submit 
to the impertinences of that pe/son ! ’ «he said, with 
heat. 

‘ Thank you, dear one,’ T*replied ; ‘ but I’ve reason 
to hope that he is still smarting under my re£,~oof., 
lie admitted thaj I was the only person likely to 
have influence witl\ Rivers—'if .ve could find him !’ 

‘When ha heard of poor Mr. Ldighton’s death he 
went t^) Chelsea, ’ said, my wife .thoughtfully. 1 So 
you may be sure that Charis Darley knows !’ 

This idea had of course been glimmering in my 
own mind too, but a certain delicacy had prevented me 
from calling that astute young Ihdy to my assistance. • 

‘ But can I ask her? ’ I inquired. 

* Jf you don’t,’ said my wife, ‘ I v ill.’ % 

At that moment the dihing-room/loor opened, and 
my stepmother entered the room with an excited rush. 

‘ Mrs. Leighton turned up tlfis afternoon,’ she 
cried. ‘ Your father has been to Lincoln’s Inn, 
Johrt. WilliaAf Leighton’s affairs,are. in the hands 
of his old firm. ^Ie has left her everything ! ’ 

‘Heavens!’ ,1 exclaimed; ‘“then Diana’s a rich 
woman ! ’ 

My stepmother nodded and permitted rr.<e to fill 
: or her a glass of port. 

‘It’s a pretty kettle c f fish!’ she said, driven to 
:he vernacular p£ the servants’ ’hall by the stress 

of the moment. 

» 1 « t 

‘,A very pretty kettle indeed ! ’ assented my wife. 

Now we know why Mr. Rivers ran away. 

Sophia looked knowing. 
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‘ Why ? ’ asked my stepmother, sipping her port. 

‘ To escape Mrs. Leighton,,of course !’ replied my 
wife. 

MtVmuch more likely he has started foi, Rome 
to propose £o hey 'and missed her on the road,’ 
retorted the other lad}> contemptuously. , ‘ Every¬ 
body knows that he ’ll ha^-e to- marry her whether 
he likes it or not! ’ > 

‘ Why? ’ asked my wife defiantly, 

‘ To satisfy public opinion and tvs own conscience !' 
returned my stepmother with equal firmness. ‘ It’s 
what they’ve both,been,waiting for*! ’ < 

‘Then they’ve waited too long. The poor man 
has grown'sick of it,’ said my wife. * 

' I forgot Miss Darlpy was a 'friend of yours,’ said 
my stepmother. ‘ So* of course you know what she 
thinks about the nasty business. But I must say if 
Mr. levers doesift marry ATrs. Leighton he will *be- 
have abominably- We all'know how she sacrificed 
everything for him—character, position, everything 
—in the hope Wilfcam Leighton would,set her free. 
He has done that in spite 6f himself now! If she 
misses her -reward it will be one mo*rl:. proof of the 
awful selfishness of men ! ’ , 

1 Mrs. Leighton is ten years older than Mr. River’s!’ 
sneered my wife. 

‘ I doft’t see wljat difference that makes,’ retortpd 
my stepmother, with a meaning look a^ her adversary 
whifch increased my growing uneasiness. 

‘"In some cases it’s an advantage k replied my wife ( 
with admirably repressed rage. ‘ In Jho* present if 
ruins your friend’s chances.’ ’ , 

‘Mrs. Leighton is not my, friend!’ returned my 
stepmother. ‘ My ,husband Would scarcely aermit 
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me to call upon her. But that does not’ prevent me 
from feeling the deepest sympathy for a brilliant 
and still, l believe, beautiful woman who, unhappily 
married, was made love to by one of tfye most 
'fascinating meit of his time. T.herd a*e women who 
would be proud to be similarly tempted"! ’ 

‘ Thank' goodness I ’m pot in that set! ’ retorted 
my wife scornfully. 1 I ’vfe no patience with people 
who pretend to sympathise with morbid mtfrried 
wome'n who try to capture fam »us men ever so much 
younger than themselves just fey the pleasure of 
seeing themselves ajfic/u'es with theqa ! as the French 
say.’ * ’ * ' 

‘John will tell you how fair yon are to ,his friend. 
Diana Leighton lefLLondon rather than jeopardise 
the carper of the man she love^ 1 ’ 

1 Loved ! ’ repeated my wife contemptuously. ‘ In 
such a connection the word makes pne sick.’ 
illy stepmother looke^ at me again. * 

‘Do try to make your wife understand, John!’ 
she said with an air of affected wpariness. 

This appeal not only rendered me exceedingly 
uncomfortably,, but a'lso gave me an ynfavourable 
idea of my "stepmother’s sincerity. 'It was I who 
had shown her tW view>of ALts. Leighton’s conduct 
which she now presented to my wife with a moral 
flourish. Hitherto she had treated it with cynical 
derision. The woman went to Home, she insisted, 
because her cAanccs in London were gone. Still, a 
quarrel between Mrs. Strood and Mrs. John St*iood 
'would haVe been a domestic calamity. I adopted 
the boldest bourse to prevent* it, kaowing that the 
shock of surprise may'avert the impact of imperious 
tempers. 
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‘ I have heard the arguments of you both with 
sorqe surprise,’ I answered, in a judicial voice, ‘and 
you have convinced me hor^‘impossible it is even 
for the most accomplished women to understand the 
hesfrt of a man! ’« , * 

I had prochrced my effect. 

‘ Rubbish and nonsense ! ’ exclaimed my 'wife, who 
of coufse had lookefi to met to si’de with her. 

< ‘What on earth do you mean, John ?’added my 
stepmother. . * * 

‘ What I say,’ J repfied sturdily. ‘ My dear,’ I 
went on, turning to Sophia, 1 you take it for. granted 
that Rivers will shirk hin proYnise because hus feel¬ 
ings have ^changed. You,’ I said, turning to my 
stepmother, ‘believe a generou? woman will insist 
that a rash youth’s vow is binding. Well, y,ou are 
both wrong. In neither case would a man come to 
such a conclusion.’ 

y . « 

‘ Weil, come,’ put in Sophijr aggressively, ‘ suppose 
you tell us what they will do,! ’ 

‘ Although I don’t pretend to know what will 
happen, I can guess how eafh will act/ Each will 
tell the other the truth and be guided by the decision 

► ° '‘I 

of the other. <Rertiember they arc not ’mean souls, 
so there can be no ipean .climax.* The fact that 
you both should have misjudged thdm is a strik¬ 
ing example of the different methods of men 
and women in deeding with the problems of th'e 
heart! ’ * 

‘Xour stepson should have been trained as a 
Jesuit,’ said Sophia; 'his skill in*d£<ITing with facts 
would be of greqt serVcd to the order! ’* • 

But my diplomacy had had* its effect. My step¬ 
mother now perceived the folly of exasperating my 
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wife. If Sophia insisted on trailing her coat the 
lather lady decided npj to tread bn the garment. 
So, withdrawing from an unnecessary conflict, she 
said: , - . 

‘ It doesn’t m’atter what John thjnfcs* but what Mr. 
Rivers will do ! ’ . • . * 

‘No one knows that, not ev^n Rivers hignself,’ 
said I. ‘But I’in jtjst sfoing to see if I can. find 
out.’ • ' 

‘John, in fact, is just off Jo‘Chelsea to see Miss 
Darley,’ explained my wife to my •stepmother. 

‘Is that—eh—quite discreet?’ asked my step¬ 
mother, with the purpose, *1 fear, of annoying us 
both. » 

‘If I can trust my husband at Chelsea, I see no 
reason jvhy any one else need V>e alarmed,’ returned 
Sophia, with rekindling wrath before which the other 
promptly retreated. * 

‘bf course not, dear! | I was only thinking, you 
know,’ replied Mrs. Strood senior suavely. 

‘ I ’ll go at once,’ I interrupted* hurriedly. ‘ Miss 
Leigh ought to know* that Mrs. Leighton’s in 
London^ It vyiM helplier how to act.’ a 
‘ Act! ’ repeated my stepmother; ‘ the’poor creature 
sinsply does what hbr niece makes her!’ 

‘ I’ve no patience with such women ! ’ assented my 
wife. , 

This was the first point on which the ladies had 
agreed. ' , 

We rose fr^sn the table. . * 

* ‘ Put on j/our tur c&at! ’ said my wife. 

I donned hfer imposing gift 'whilst* she watched 
me* admiringly, moved’ who shall say by what 
memories? * 
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1 You might see me into 'a cab, John,’ said my 
stepmother, watcning us wit,h, unsmiling face; ‘it’s» 
a fine night.’ . 

We left the house together and walked# to the ( 
neighbouring^cab-rtdnd. 

‘ Some people Vho”ve seen it before wonder how 
you can wear that goat,’ she suddenly observed. 

. * T$o grand for a mere secretary, eh ? ’ I inquired 

jauntily. * t 

'No. It belonged to the late Professor* Hill, 
that’s all.’ *' 

‘Sophia gave ‘itjne on Birthday,’ I .m^wered, 
with suppressed indignation. 1 It’s perfectly new!’ 

‘The cloth is new, but the fur’s the same. Sophia 
had it done up. I saw it at the? furrier’s. Of course 
it would be a pity if <t were wasted but you .remind 
me strangely of the late professor in it. I knew him 
by si^ht, and have seen him in it. Sophia use^l to 
sit beside him o^n the platform whilst he lectured 
and make him swallow eggs and brandy when she 
fancied he was hoarse.’ 

The subject was profour&ly painful. Something 
which was* first cousin to tfie derft*n of jealousy 
stirred within me. My stepmother pursued it in a 

voice of relentless chlrn. *It wa*s dreadful to think 

» 

that I had succeeded to the late professor’s coat, 
warm a*id comforting though it were. But since my 
wife with delicate tact had concealed the origin of 
the? garment I concealed* the shock which either 
accident or desigmhad inflicted. * «" 

‘All I know about it is thaf it’s corutortable ! ’ f 

♦ * 9 

replied. ‘ A nansom or a four-wheeler? ’ • # 

My stepmother pretended to shudder at my 
callousness. ‘ No, doubt she gave if to both of 
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you, sne said. ‘You*’re a most extraordinary 
i^an ! Quite unlike your father. \ Thank you,' a 
hansom.’ • 

, ‘HatqSom!’ I 4 cried masterfully across the dark 
street. * . 

I handejl her in. t She drcfve ‘off; Then hailing a. 
four-wheeler for myself I 4 *told the man to drive to 
Chelsea. As I leaned back in the dark an accusing 
shadow seemed tf sit*beside me. Suppose this fur 
(once the glad covering of a score of happy squirrels) 
could speak, what tales might*Tt not whisper? 
Even t^en it secned *to muttei 1 What are you doing 
in his coat?’ -Was the ghostly voice of the poor 
professor under* his cold slab of maiblc m lvcnsal 
Green asking for it? I longed to dispose of this 
inherited garment, but how co*uld I do so without 
wounding Sophia’s feelings? How different are 
mes and women! r t 

If Sophia died and I (married agjain should I give 
her sealskin to her successor and conceal the fact 
that another, had worn it ? < 

Oppressed by<- such 'inflections as these I was 
quit& UMable^fd fix my attention, on t tifte business 
before me till I s(ood in the familiar hall. 

The duty befipre me was one which might possibly 
create resentment. Caution was especially necessary 
I began by presenting the servant, whom J knew 
with half a sovereign. She replied by informing me 
that Miss Darley was ‘ ne*ct door,’ but would rel«urr 
immediately ’if l\vould wait. 

‘ Tell her; please, Davis,' I i;ejj)ied, ‘ that importanl 
«bu^ine?s brings me and # I must see her. I ’ll wait ir 
the drawing-room if I may. And, by the bye, Davis, 
I continued, ‘.have you any idea .whether Mr. River; 
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left any message for me whefi he was here the other 
night?’ 1 

The young woman was comely and intelligent. My 
gcv'd warmed the palm of her hand. She may even 
have allowed me other claims for questioning her. 

‘ I don’t know,-sir,' she replied. 1 Miss Leigh was 
at Brighton ; Mr. Rivers 'stayed late. Miss Darley 
sent us to bed and let him out herself.’ 

* X 

‘ How late ? ’ I asked. 

1 Half-past one,’ she replied coolly. 

I handed Davis the coat of sinister memories and 
followed her upstairs. As she’opened the”"drawing¬ 
room door for the second time the illusion startled 
me. Once more, in a fluttering fire-g'ow, the slender- 
legged chairs were capering 1 over the rose-pink 

• carpet! The vision,'which the switching on' of the 

lamps dispelled, showed how my nerves were 
stretched. c 

Do not imagine that the "pint of jealousy was the 
cause of my troubled mitid. Remember I was a 
man happily married, but the very faD that I was 
married made me regret theveckle? mess which flung 
the bloom of Miss Darley’s maidenhood at Lawrence’s 
feet. 

‘They all,’ I told ’myself bitterly, ‘strew flowfers 
before him. Not the lily and the rose but the darker 
flowers of passior and intrigue.’ 

I sat for a few moments the victim of biting 
thoughts, till Miss Leigh, whom I had no desire to 
see, entered the room. Evidently my message had 
been delivered to her. 

Charis, she’ said, would be back in a minute.< 
Meanwhile, if she could be of any use, Miss Leigh 
would be gratified. , 
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How much dfd she know? I tried to find out. 

, ‘ Lawrence Rivers,’ I, Ijegan, ‘ has ^ft London—-'no 
one knows where he has gone or why. His absence 
has plaoed me in a position of difficulty. Thre night 
before lie left lie was here. It dcc,urrc*d to me that 
Miss Darley or yourself might'heJf me. Unless I_ 
can telegraph for instructions tlje interests cif^:he 
League will suffer.’ , 

1 1 was staying at Brtghton'the evening Mr. I\ivers 
called,* replied Miss Leigh. . ‘ If he did tell Charis 
where he wgis going she must liavfe her reasons for 
keeping it from ijie.’ 

‘ Wlaat an answer,’ I thougTit. 

Should I giv,e this helpless credulous lady a 
warning ? • 

‘ I arr# sorry,’ I said, in a disappointed voice, ‘ that 
Miss Darley does not confide in you.’ 

‘4 really don’t see why she shoild, Mr. S|/ood,’ 
she replied. ‘If I wercjto insist 011 it she would 
refuse to live with me ! You will perhaps remember 
our conversation on this subjects in Arthur Place. 
Since then I have learfied that the only way to 
manage t Cham *is to'let her do c as she likes— 
absolutely ! ^She^understands the worlS better than 
I ck>, and constantly tells ftie so*! ’ 

‘Then,’ said I, baffled by the very weakness of 
the woman, ‘ you have no idea o^ Rivers’s 4iresent 
address ?’ 

Miss Leigh sfiook her h^ad. 

This then‘,’»I inflected, ‘is the modern spirit.’ 

The worjd,’ I saief aloud, ‘ will, soon be ruled by 
Jhe^yotfng woman! ’ * * 

‘You had better tell Claris so,’ replied Miss Leigh, 
a little peevishly, ‘ for Here she copies.’ 
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I heard voices outside ; Davis was delivering my 
mfcssage. Ther came the rustle of silks and Miss 
Darley. 

7 Mr. Strood has just been telling me dhat the 
world is a place ruled by the young woman ! ’ said 
. Miss Leigh spitefuliy. t 

^Indeed!’ said Miss Darley inattentively. ‘Miss 
Alford is in the dining-rbom and wants to see you, 
aunt.’ 

Her voice said, "leave me to deal with this 
man ! ’ 

When we were alone she began orompfiy. What 

did I wish to say? 

What cense of power was behind her assurance ? 

Her cool manner suggested ‘Don’t pretend our 
interests are the sam e ! ’ , 

Remembering another interview in the same room 
I did not anticipate victory. I was still the rejected 
lover, she the triumphant subduer of hearts ! 

Why should not an honourable man admit his 
weakness? Her- gleaming eyes and bare white 
shoulders, her gallant carriage and the alluring lines 
of her figu r e, filled me with the admiration which, 
repress it as we may, is natural to a man even 
though hedged in by donfestic lvfe. The wife whom 
I respected had lavished on me all the happiness 
which a reasonable man expects—but Charis Darley’s 
altars smoked with far headier incense. The fires 
oLreason we're not kindled there. 

'She may have seen on my face horse evidence of 
disturbed feeling, for her frown faded ; and when £t 
last she smiled, I pleaded, in spite ot myself ( ‘ Wh>', 
Miss Darley, do you mistrust me so ? ’ 

. And as I spoke I grew aware of something which 
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the breast of a married man should ’ not hold. 
Human nature is sometimes a satirelon itself. H-ad 
thfte fur-lined coat in the hall below^raised the tide 
of conjugal rebeflion encouraged by Miss Darley’s 
beauty ? * 

For the^moment I forgot in whq>t interest I had 
come. • 

Meanwhile she had watffhed me” attentively. 

‘Do I mistrust^ou t ’ she asked. 

‘ Yo*u doubt my loyalty,’ I.insisted. 

‘ Is it qiyte safe to trust a married man,’ she 
murmured, ‘ after he has forgotten to be grateful ? ’ 
Her meaning flashed on rite. Stic meant that she 
had given me a wife. , 

‘ How am I ungrateful? ’ I asked. 

1 I must leave you to discovers that.’ 

I guessed her meaning. She* had married me to 
Soiajiia ; in return I was siding with Diana Leighton ! 
Evidently not a though^ in Lawrence’s brain was 
hidden from her. To such a pass can a woman’s 
beauty bringj the strongest of us ! ( 

‘ You mean,’ sa ( id I bluntly, ‘ that I ’m not on your 
side* 5 ’ , t 

' Not as I foas on yours,’ she replied.* 

'You are showit% me *what*I would rather not 
see,’ said I. 

‘ What am I showing you, Mr. S|rood ? ’ a 
‘ What vulgar people might- call your game,' I 
ansWered without flinching. • 

‘ I’m not*»sh&med of wanting, what I want,’ she 
leturned coolly. * 

u J longed fo? power to reprbv^ her, 4 >ut in conflicts 
with a woman a man ca*nnot call things by their real 
names. 
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‘You’ve heard of Paris,’ I'said—‘not the city, but 
Priam’s son ?’ f , ^ 

She laughed as a woman laughs who is winning. 

Am I Ileien or the other lady ? ’ *• 

‘ Ask Rivet’s ! ’, ‘ 

Now I shot lfiy ofie arrow. 

VThe other lady is in London.’ 

‘ Then she has come too lat.e.’ 

We had entered a circle of feeling wherein I had 
never stood with her before. Was her position left 
unguarded because the victory was won,’ 

1 May I ask you one more question ? ’ " 

‘ I won’t promise to answer it.’ 

1 Has Rivers gone to Rome?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Did he start too fete ? ’ 

‘ Apparently.’ 

Then I madtP up my mind that Diana Leighton 
must be prepared. r 

I When will he be back ?•■ I want to know because 
of the League.’ 

‘To-morrow afternoon, I'?hope.’ 

‘ Thank you, Miss Darley.’’ ’ 1 

We were facing each other on the edge of the 
white rug. I glanced rodnd mi, and added, ‘ This 
is a fatal room to others besides myself.’ 

She looked at ,me critically. 

I I was right,’ she said, ‘ when I told Lawrence 
th?t you wanted a sense.’ 

“Not the sense of forgiveness,’ I staid sternly, ‘for 
I have forgiven you. Good night, Miss Darley.’ ’* 
‘ Good night. Please be careful what you repeat 
of this interview to your wife.’ 

Then I stole downstairs. ’ Before I was in the 
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hall I heard her finger* rippling over *the piano. 
Was it to cover my.retreat or l'dieve her own 
feelings? . 

A girj who co&ld rule Rivers and be the. tyrant 
of her aunt might well be the rcmofisSless critic of 
his faithful friend. _ « • .* 

The great coat fill'cd by phantom memories Jnyig 
from a peg. Unaided # I fcftded it around me. • 

In the dining-room I heard voices—the ‘weak ' 
Miss “Leigh and her friend, nb doubt, in foolish 
converse. % 

Gently*! opened Jhe door and, .pursued by the 
stream of jubilant rnilsic, s*teppeS out on to the 
Embankment. 

■ 

The night was dark and cold. Once more I 
heard the splashing of the tide against the stone 
steps. 

‘.Jiiana Leighton shall be warned to-morrow,’ I 
reflected. ‘ After all, victory is to the strong and 
young and the other has fought for?t.’ 

I stood awhile by the black riv^r, into whose roll¬ 
ing tides men and worsen have flung themselves 
ere now [or lo^e.» Ho\£ much could I tel] at home ? 
Dare I tell m£ dear wife that she was KJiss Darley’s 
gift of compensafiob ? There are truths none can 
face. How difticult is complete confidence, even 
•between couples happily married ! ^Then m)£ mind, 
turning to Rivers, wondered what sort of fortune 
this bVilliant an <3 daring schemer was preparing for 
him. • i • , • 

•I trust wfien I say'I felt sure it could not be a 
happy »ne that* I shall not be* nfosunderstood. For 
wfiat man, mated to a &oman of an iron will, can 
expect domestic peace ?* 
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Had Charis married me, beautiful and fascinating 
a£' I still felt Ipr to be, mv lot would have been Jo 
follow in the wake of her wishes, conscious all tne 
while cf the debasement of my conquered manhood. 

Charis Barley w^s a woman who could command, 
but who could -not obey, except insidioirly to gain 
an end. At last. I understood her ! Sac had set 
out to win Lawrence Rivers, trampling me in the 
mire of humiliation on the way. Slowly his resis¬ 
tance had been broken down and his kingdom been 
conquered. To cule it was her next ta«k. 

Mine had been a happy escape. __ 

I looked up at the house where the solt warm 
lights were shining, remembering yet, with a certain 
hunger of the heart, the profound appeal of her 
warm youth and beauty. On these weapons men 
are ever ready to perish. She had turned their edge 
from my heart against that of my friend. I^vas 
wounded ; he was slain ! 

Poor Lawrence ! The \ ictim was a noble one. 

I hailed a passing hansom. Sophia was asleep 
when I arrived home. Foi fear of disturbing her I 
spent a ret-tless night in the dressirrg-room. Thank 
heaven my wife never suspected my thoughts! 
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THE next morning before *1 was dressed Scfphia 
desired to know ‘what had* kept me so late.’ I 
replied that. Miss Darley had beefb out and that I 
had waited for her Return, but I did not think it 
necessary to explain how* a troubled mind had 
driven me to seek in the frivolous distractions of 


pool at the club a parsing relief of my distress. 

1 Well* what occurred? ’ aske’d my wife. 

‘ Miss Leigh told me she fiad no idea where 
Rivers was.’ % 


‘ It wasn’t likely they ’-’ould tell % her, poor thing ! ’ 
said Sophia. * 


‘Exactly,’ said I; ‘but all the*same I suggested 
that it was an aupt’s dufy to find out what her niece 


was«.ip ^o.’ * , • 

‘ Quite rigftt, John ! ’ answered my wife. ‘ What 
did she say to Jhat? ’ * ' 

‘ She admitted that she was quite under Miss 


•* Darley’s thumb.’ ♦ • 

‘ How disgusting ! ’ cried Sophia. ‘ I’d like to be 
% that ‘girl’s aun? for a fev minutes, ftut what did 
you gather?*’* * 

* ‘ That ycyi were right, my deaj.i 
# $ophia looked triumphant. * 

‘ Then your stepmother was wrong ? ’ . 

‘ Quite. Rivers went to Rome to break off whtit- 
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ever was on wfth Mrs. Leighton. Miss Darley 
ma'de him go.’ j- . - 

‘ Did that girl have the effrontery to- tell y 6 u 
so?’ • * 

‘ She allowed rry; to guess it—which comes to the 
same thing.’ 1 - < ^ 

‘•I shall go over to Arthur Place directly after 
,lunch and let your stepmother know how mistaken 
she was,’ replied Sophia. * , 

This aggressive and consequently useless step 
raised in my mirfd certain reflections pointing to a 
policy. As I followed my wife do;vn to breakfast, 
her square and somewhat broad shoulders, clad in a 
simple white shirt surmounted by ,a man’s double 
collar, loomed on me as the cifibodiment of the in- 
< domitable energy within. As I studied her vigorous 
proportions I realised the contrast of our natures. 
I was,'', man of thought, she a woman of actioru*n*lt 
was hers to drivq, mine to guide. Between two such 
forces (because one is blind') concerted action is im¬ 
practicable. With such a temperament, as Sophia’s, 
restless, daring, but withal 'admirable, complete con¬ 
fidence becomes .dangerous to the irftb*‘ests r>f b*th. 

Boundless'energy, however, may be impelled in 
useful directions by wise suggesbon., For the Sake 
of their happiness we do not tell children the whole 
truth. • Discretion teaches how far it is wise to ,go. 
Similarly I was norf convinced that^ a certain con¬ 
cealment of the truth on my part (a by no means 
dishonourable concealment) might’ occasionally be 
necessary to ensurp Sophia’s happiness. To let 
loose boundldss activities when there is no ScopgJ^ 
folly. Their, unguided vigour is.capable of wrecking 
domestic peace. 
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Moreover, for this reticence in dealing with facts, 
my wife herself had se£ Jihe example. In presenting 
nte with «the fur coat on my birthday, she had 
fhough* it well n’ot to tell me that her late husband 
had wo’rn it. Her object was eojnmlndable. She 
wished t^ give me pleasure, sparc'Vny feelings, and 
at the saine time to^exeroisc a reasonable econovny. 
To attain this end shg die? not disdain to sacrifice an 
ugly fact. For the satne rea’son a modified form of' 
candcfur was now required cvf ftie. I exercised it at 
breakfast. ^Whilst my replies to Sophia’s questions 
satisfied tier curios it/, I was carefuhthat they should 
not provoke hey impruclence* I even persuaded her 
to defer enjoying her triumph over Mss. Strood 
senior on the ground*; that the delay of a day or two 
would add to its completeness.'* 

‘ My stepmother,’ I said, ‘ in* spite of many ex- 
c«dgnt qualities, is indiscreet, and ill the exaspera¬ 
tion of the moment capable of telling Miss 1)arlcy 
what you have said, "tow, we cannot afford to 
quarrel with Miss Darley—at legist I can’t. How¬ 
ever unmaiacnlj;-— if ? may use the word — her 
conduct.to Rji*c*rs, I cannot forget \vhat J owe her.’ 

‘You moan,’ said Sophia, complacantly walking 
in ‘to a flattering trrfji, ‘that she •brought us together? 
No doubt she did, John; but don’t forget the other 
* reasons for treating her indulgently. She \vas not 
quitelticely treated by you.’ • 

‘Please don 1 refer to anything so gainful,’ I .re¬ 
turned, blushing? . ' 

’ Alas ! aj the poet’ says, though not quite in the 
^sanje Words, ‘even the heart nearest our own knows 
not half the reason >vhy* we smile or sigh ! ’ 

Leaving my wife to burse this flattering illusion, I 
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hurried off to Lincoln’s Inn, where I learned that 
Diana Leighton was staying at one of the big hotels 
between Charing Cross and Whitehall. 

From Lincoln’s Inn I made my way to the League 
offices in Victoria,Street. Finding nothing to detain 
me there, I staked to Northumberland A venue by 
way of the Embankment.'- It was a beaut/ful wintry 
day. Under the mantle of pale-pink mist and 
mother-of-pearl woven by the spirits of the air, 
London was charming v/ith the delicate but majestic 
beauty alien eyes were the first to glorify. The 
bridges, spanning the rolling tide, shadowy and 
unsubstantial, were bearing a dim yet murmuring 
traffic. Steeples and great chimneys, the proud 
towers of Westminster, the talr shafts on the Surrey 
side, floated in magic air. Sounds were hushed, the 
massive line of hotels, and great houses bending to 
the curve of the river, resembled the fairy cities 
which Turner painted witji an enchanted brush. 
Beneath this iridescent and tremulous light the 
manifold life below was touched with the spirit of 
romance. The craft on tne river stirred in pic¬ 
turesque activities ; thousands of guli's-.were hovoYing 
about the parapets of the bridges or floating in the 
silver gleam of the full tide. 1 

When I was nearly opposite the broad avenue 
where stood the hotel I sought, I stopped to watch 
the flight of the sea-birds. As I stood musing partly 
on.the scene'before me, partly on the difficulty of 
my thankless errand, a familiar voice "called me to 
myself. 

< Was ever toe river more beautiful, Mr. StrOod^ y, 

Charis Darley was beside me.. The soft pink in 
tha skies cploured her cheek, her eyes were shining 
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and her lips parted. 1 Ttjere was som^thin’g predatory 
in her beauty. 

I suppose,’ said I, ‘that you lu/ve been to the 
jtores, Miss Dartey, and like the rest of us that you 
came oh here t* see the gulls ?’ . *# 

‘ I’ve K^ot been to the stores. . I hie been there !'— 
a movement of her* head,and shoulders pointed „to 
the hotel—‘ and I believe# that you are going’ there 
too. Perhaps it’s fortunate J was first! ’ * _ 

Distaay seized'me. There saemed no limit to her 
audacity. % * , 

‘But,’■•I exclaimed indignantly., ‘you’ve never 
met IDiana Leighton ! h 

‘That was why I went to see her! I.hate mis¬ 
understandings! Only cowards submit to them. 
Now wp both understand.’ 

‘ What do you understand ? ’ I* asked. 

„,‘,A 11 we need understand. I respect her, and— 
look at that line of sea-gulls on the black ba?ge and 
their reflection ! Silvcrtand ebony*.’ 

But I filled in the suggested phrase. 

7, ‘you are sorry for 

» 

, with repressed anger. 

‘ If I know* best, you ’ll forgive me for advising 
you. Don’t tell her what you ’ve^come to say! ’ 
‘Some one must,’ I replied.. 

‘1 ’ve done that.’ 

‘ What! ‘j*ou#P ’ I exclaimed. /You couldn’t.’ 

* ‘ Why not ? ’ * 

J I can't te'fl you, although p'erhap^ I might make 

'Lawrence Rivers undeYstand.’ 

* 

‘ What an ungenerous threat! ’ 


‘ And,’ I repeated £low 
heV t »* * 

‘ Why shtnild I be sorry ? 
»‘ You know b^sty’ I replie 
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‘A threat, Mj^s Darley! , It’s an effort on the 
side of right.’ 

She looked al me a moment thoughtfully rath'.r 
than angrily as she replied : ‘ Do 1 you know, Mr. 
Strood, our conversations are generally ridiculous, 
and it’s your fault. -You will insist on beij.g melo¬ 
dramatic. If you would pnly understand*me I am 
the .most practical woman, differing from others 
'only because I know exactly ,vhat I want. Now I 
wonder what on earth ypu want.’ 

‘Justice done!’, f retorted recklessly. t 
‘ I wish I understood you,’ she answered. 1 
The pink on hev cheeks hall deepened, but i was 
too angry to care. 

‘Goon, Miss Darley,’ I said,trample on us all! 
Spoil my friendship \j\th Rivers, sacrifice ev^ry one 
to your ambition. There’s little a beautiful woman 
will not wreck to get her own way.’ ,•> 

‘ If I' Uad learned my part, Mr. Strood, I should 
give—a laugh of \ticked triumph, do they call it ?— 
but I ’m reasonable and, as my aunt says, “ dread¬ 
fully modern,” so I won’t tfight. All you and 
I can do is to make as little’mischief as possible. 
Good-bye!’ • 1 , 

Then she turned and walked towards Westminster, 
erect and graceful, beautiful and fearless. I had 
made a fool of myself, not because (as I fear she 
imagined) I was jealous, but because I was just! 

When she had disappeared amid the throng 1 on 
the.lEmbankment, ^crossed the road aud went up 
the avenue to the hotel and sent’up my ca’rd. * 

A lift shot m^ up td Mrs. Leighton’s private soojp, 

I found her standing by the Vnantelpiece to receive*' 
me. Then as'she greeted me I, compared the meet- 
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ing with our first, J'eai^ before, at^pxford, recalling 
how, in my youthful and unselfish ardour, I had 
ti>ld myjelf that no lovelier w®man had ever 
inspired a poet* The impression made op me had 
been dazzling* All the romantic t?frictions of*my 
heart ha».l placed her in the worlc! fcwhere Dido died 
and Guiyevere sirmed.’ .But now ? Though .still 
handsome and imposing^ the lustre of hei ‘beauty 
seemed to me to have faded before the visiort pf th<* 
radiamt girl I l"ad just lef£. »And this quiet, self- 
restrained^ disappointed woman,I had once com¬ 
pared t<« ‘ a luminou*. cloud.’ But ^las ! the fire that 
burned behind.*it had* been»quenChcd ; of the cloud 
only the colourless shape remained. . 

But what was there that those two women could 
say to. each other? It wano selfish curiosity 
which made me wonder. I •looked intently for 
spipe signs of the struggle, but although she seemed 
sad and tired, I could see no clear trace * behind 
a joyless smile. I * 


My sense of right may be simple and old- 
fashioned. * So lone a* Diana ^.eitrhton’s husband 



cVaim. Now de^ttfi had’eomoto shift the balance, 
and the man had made his choice—not where 
obligation pointed but where pas%ion drew. 

* We stood and faced the icy fact, each of us con¬ 
scious that it Chilled the other. * 

‘You ki*Jw»why Lawrence .went to Rome?*’ I 
•began. * * 

J. know everything,’ she answered. 

I met Miss Dar.ley bn the Embankment,’ I went 
on, ‘ and guessed more than she dared*tell me.’ 
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‘ What did shewed you ? ’ s}ie a'sked. 

‘ She said she had been to see you because she 
hated misunderstandings, and that now you both 
understoqd. Did you think it brave of her?’,, 

‘ Brave is no i, word a for it. She gave me the mes¬ 
sage Lawrence went to Rome to deliver. .< That’s 
why we understand. 

‘ I ’in not blind,’ Diana oantin'ue'd, ‘ perhaps I see 
clearerbecause I am no longer .young. She told me 
what she wanted. She asked me not to stand in her 
way. She told me, what you told me at Folkestone.’ 

‘ What was that ? ’ 

‘That, after all,- what<- he mis offering her could 
only be the second best. If I had a spark of 
generous feeling I could not grudge her this.’ 

‘ Good heavens ! ’ I pried. ‘ What new sex. philo¬ 
sophy is teaching women to fight openly for what 
they pretend the/ scarcely dare hunt in secret?’ 

1 It iSn’t philosophy, and it isn’t new,’ Diana 

replied. * fi 

‘ She’s frank when frankness pays, cunning when 
cunning suits her. v So was JLady Macbeth. In all 
ages,’ I went on, angered by*Dianais tragic c^lm, 
‘ women have been tyrants. Charis Di.rley is only 
the newest and leas* scrupulous 'type. How dis¬ 
astrous it will prove to the race the next generations 
will discover.’ ( 

The bitterness I had been collecting was flowing 

through me. Diana dammed it up. «• 

‘.Ah! I forgot,’ said she ; ‘ I forget. Her trium¬ 
phant car rolled over you too! ’ >■ ' « 

‘Then the hearti£ss> girl has boated of it 1 J, I 
exclaimed, rather to raise hter anger than appease 
my own. *■ 
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Diana shook herlhead. 

‘And yet they say.v^omen are jealous!’ she said 
quietly. • 

‘Jealous!’ I Replied with truth, ‘jealous 1 Yes, I 
am jealous—jealous of Lawrence Rlters’s future in 
her hands! ’ 

But a yage-boy, Bearing a card, interrupted 

A gentleman to’ see Mfs. Leigliton at once/ * 

‘ Show him up,’ she answered, glancing *aj: the 
card * , * 

‘Rivers,,of course!’ said l . «‘I was expecting 
him.’ 

''I es, it’s J^awrente,’ she ans*wered, apparently 
quite unmoved 

‘ Then I ’ll go and- leave you together,’ I said, 
recoveting the self-control whych I had lost. 

‘ No, stay and help me,’ she Answered. ‘ You can 
epj^e us both a painful interview? I know Law¬ 
rence; you don’t—at least not ras I do. ~You’ve 
seen my sickness. NcAv you shSll see me swallow 
the remedy.’ 

We waited, hearing the rush of the ascending lift 
ant! hyrriecL^steps along the corridor, The door 
opened, Rirers passed swiftly in. 

* ‘ Diana ! ’ he extlaimefl, deeply agitated, 1 Diana ! ’ 
Then, seeing me, he stopped abruptly and muttered 
(I hope I was not intended to h«^r), ‘ What does he 
want here ? ’ • 

‘ Mr. Stroocl is here, Lawrence, Because I made 
him come, 1 Diana interposed quickly. ‘ He has t*een 
advising > me abouf my affairs. I’m so sorry—so 
d<»adfuliy sorry about thi% niistake. I ought to 
have let you kno^, but it all happened so quickly. 
There was so little time. But it’s life you tojrush 
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across Europe bn the cause — in the cause of 
friendship.’ 

Rivers looked wretched—weary, travel-stained, 
fretted with anxiety, for he was hot the .nan to 
commit a meanness with the air of a generous 
conqueror. '* 

UJiana,’ he cried,J I’ve r. thousand things to say, 
but I"can’t say them with Rim heie.’ 

He glanced at me as at a thilig creating an irrita¬ 
tion out of all proport-ioi 1 to its importance, whilst I, 
remembering days when my counsel had been^ought 
and honoured, tasted the bitterness of friendship 
despised. 1 " 

The hostile influence was drawing him from me. 

‘ I stayed,’ I said, ‘ because Mbs. Leighton desired 
it, not because it could cause me anything but pain.’ 

But he looked at Hiana and never heeded me. 

‘Sit down there, Lawrence,’she said gently, pqjnt' 
ing to an armchair*, ‘ and don’t be irritable. Because 
your kindness to me has /ent you on a wasted 
journey, it is no reason why you should be angry 
with poor Mr. Strooa.’ 

And now J guessed the natul-e of hd.remedy. * It 
was submissioh. It seemed that I was *tc be thrust 
on my knees too. ‘ 

Her voice, always tender to him, now seemed to 
sting him with its caress. Sinking back in the chair 
he watched her. What he was bent on saying must 
have grievously hurt him. It had burned out the 
look of youth in the .man. I almost forgave him for 
his rudeness to me as I saw the change wrought by' 
love and remorse. v 

Here at least was a soul whom the Furies had 
scoqrged with' their whips. 
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‘ A wasted journey more or less ii a misspent life 
is of no great accouqt^ Diana,’ he said. ‘ It is *the 
awful ro»d we whip ourselves along—leaving frag¬ 
ments of our h?art on the track—that breaks our 

. . • j • > * 

spirit and our courage. • t 

He was forgettyig that I,was* pse^ent, but, casting 
a swift # ’ook in my direction ^with his harassed 
feverish eyes, he stopped Abruptly. All my curiosity 
—the curiosity £>f thte artist—awoke as I vfalched 
him.* . * 

‘ I think i ’d better go,’ I said, rising; ‘ I’m only in 
the way*! ’ * • 

Pfrhaps wh^n we *are lhast p'roud of our own 
conduct wc most want a scapegoat. , 

‘ Besides you have & wife at home, Strood, from 
whom I understand no secret£»are hidden ! ’ 

As Rivers flung this gibe at me, I felt our friend¬ 
ship withering under its blight. _ 

I was moving towards the dobr in silence when 
Diana Leighton stoppei me. 

‘ Don’t go, Mr. Strood!’ shesaid. ‘ Please don’t go!’ 
And so I resuyied mp seat. 

“My, dear»*Eawrence,’ she confynuer^, turning to 
him, ‘do be calm. Your nerves arc! all unstrung. 
Ybu look as J;hoifgh you had* not slept for weeks. 
For heaven’s sake don’t worry yourself! There’s 
nothing you can tell me that I don’t already know! 
You hate saying it, so please»don’t try. You and 
I are old friends who have a right t*o spare them¬ 
selves paint Besides Miss DarJey has been here, 
and I quite undersland—yes, ^uite understand ! I 
was-r about to write to you'to clea? up all doubt, 
but the writing wasn’t* easy, so I put it off, and 
that’s why we have al 4 been worried unnecessarily ! ’ 
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c * X 

The look on. Rivers’s fa'-e as she spoke grew 
intfense, as though feeling were stretched to its 
utmost limit. 

‘ Leave us ! ’ he said to me. A 

This time Diana did not stop me. * 

I closed the' dour softly, waiting, however, a 
msment on the threshold. 

r , 

‘ My God, Diana,’ I hekrd him cry, 1 forgive me 
’if you "can ! ’ 

And I knew that he was sobbing in her lap. " 

Who but a poet is capable of weeping in the arms 
of one woman because he loves'another? n 

I say this in no disparagement of poets, for ce.tain 
pangs of my own have taught me too that the 
wisest of us as well as the‘dullest are alike un¬ 
protected against the attacks of this devastating but, 
if we believe the physiologists, necessary passion. 
There are, however, limits even in our unreasor, 

4 r , 

nor can I be tocr grateful for that from which my 
own self-control lias saved i‘\e. 

As I look back on her havoc it seems to me that 
Charis Darley represents r, thcr an anarchic force 
in the established order of ‘sex-relaYionship than 
the latest type in progressive womanhou’d- 



, CHAPTER XX,VIII . - 

When I left tlje hotel I returned to the offrce of 
the League a prey to reseaitrtient and misgivings, 
wounded ip my tenderest spot. « 

Althcftigh Rivers “oelongcd to the race of gifted 
people who njust be* allowed to* do as they like, 
there were, nevertheless, some limits to ray forbear¬ 
ance. I was not 111 *e Diana Leighton — able to 
stoop t/> the foot that spurnM me. My manhood, 
stood in the way. Besides even her graceful yielding 
iorjcealed^ a purpose. She still desired to.treasure 
what remained to her of the friendship of a famous 
man. She knew his character and his weaknesses. 
There might be crumbs for her yet to give him 
which no othej hancf could bestow. Her very 
attijudg of touching resignation h*id sep-ved an end. 
It had reduced Rivers to weep in her Wap! 

• (How I wish £lfaris D’arley \:ould have witnessed • 
the scene!) 

Thus from one point of viev* Mrs. Lc;ighton’s 
dignity was safe, however deep her wound. 

1 -fivers, however, was t unlikely to’weep on ,my 
shoulder and t>eg my forgiveness! Had he but 
%aid ‘I’m sorry, John!’ how # easily could I have 
fosPM>tten, but when we met’in Victoria Street two 
'hours after the sc<jne in Diana’s roogi he ignored 
it. Moreover his abrupt and, dictatorial manner 
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was far from suggesting regret.' He was marching 
to bther music than mine. 

Charis Darley had evidently made him acquainted 
with the situation at the League. He listened with. • 
some impatience whilst I further explained it. 

‘I’ve promised Dr. Barker,’ I said, ‘ td let him 
know vour views at once’ 

‘You can’t do that,’ he’answered, ‘for I’m not 
sure of them myself! ’ 

‘He’s dreadfully suspicious'’ I protested. ‘He 
was scarcely satisfied when I told hipi that you 
wouldn’t support the general’s' scheme of' national 
military service without the "'collective sanctitni of 
the League.’ 

‘ You had no right to tell him’ that! ’ 

‘ I had to keep hkn quiet. Remember you left 
me without instructions. The last time we talked 
it over, you agreed that it was still too soon fc: 
the League to take sides in this controversy.’ 

‘Probably I said so to arioicl a tedious argument 
with you, but I can’t remember.’ 

Was this a kind or fair Answer .to an old friend 
and loyal secretary? ' j t 

I said no more, but turned away to my own desk 
and pretended to study the list of new subscribing 
members. 

Soon after this he left the office, whilst I returned k ‘ 
home, suffering under an oppressive sense of ill- 
us^ge. 

'What was Rivers’s intention ? Did he wish to 
compel me to resign? If he did, my sense of duty 
to the League would not permit me to gratify.him 
at the present crisis. 

J was, of course, not blind to the cause of his 
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changed attitude towards me. It fvas due, I knew, 
to the influence of Mjs^ Darley, with whom I fiad 
differed an the question of our polity. She desired 
to exptl from the League what she most unjustly 
called 4 the ‘liltle England loV’.> It represented, 
however* too powerful an pletrient to be sacrificed 
to the whim of an obstinate girl. My plea “for 
moderation she ridiculed &s ‘ a policy of pew-openers^ 
and parasites.’ ‘ 

I h*ad hitherto merely regaicred her ideas on this 
subject as,those of an autocratic young woman 
whose iftexperience ‘deprived theifi of importance. 
Nowt however, that *1 fouhd them colouiing the 
mind of our president, I realised theie peculiar 
danger. * v 

Warned by the observation* of recent events, I 
decided to tell my wife no more than was absolutely 
n'ec^sary to maintain a reputation for candour. 
Miss Barley’s hint that she would refrain from 
‘ making mischief’ if I t'ould follow her example, 
foibade me speaking. to my wife of her visit to 
Diana Leighton. . The Soldncss of this step would 
certainly hayp* .* shocked ’ Sophia,, who* when she 
was ‘shocked* ‘ spoke her mind ’ with greater energy 
thasi discretion^ Moreover, her* simple and robust 
methods ill suited a crisis of such extreme delicacy. 
1 merely told her, therefore, that*' Mrs. Leighton, 
who was perfectly teasonable, Showed no wish to 
obstruct a marriage which, seemed the only remedy 
for a comproftiisihg entanglement." As this was the 
solution to wljich Sophia’s sagacity had pointed 
fron» 4 he first, she wariply approved 0 of it. Her 
Complacency, however, was somewhat checked when 
I disclosed the state of affairs at the League affd 
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the threatened departure from the policy of modera¬ 
tion on which I had always insisted. This view 
she supported 'with the apt, if trite, illustration.!of 
the Bundle of Sticks. ‘If,’ she said, ‘ we split intq 
groups, each with' a different idea of what con¬ 
stitutes civic duty, \vhat’s to become of tne secre¬ 
tary ?.’ 

‘What indeed?’ I anbwered. ‘You may rest 
assured, my dear, that he will do his duty to the 
League as long as’ possible, although theie are 
undercurrents at "work which may compel him to 
resign.’ v 

‘Resign four hundred pounds a year!’ mried 
Sophia in dismay. 

‘ The situation in Victoria Street,’ I said, ‘ may 
be made intolerable. 

I now fortified my position by telling Sophia of 
Riversfc cruel gibe at her expense. 

It roused her indignation in spite of her strongly 
expressed opinion that ‘cQily fools quarrelled with 
their bread and butter.’ 

The man who did not trbst his wife, she declared, 
was a dishonourable and mean-spnited creature 
unworthy of the respect of a good Woman ! She 
was, she further remarked, astounded that so dis¬ 
tinguished a man as Mr. Rivers should have dared 
to utter such a sdntiment, even though he did belong 
to the class which made the worst husbands! 

-These reflections naturally led her a step further, 
for she was fond 1 of tracing things to their most 
flattering sources. , ° 

The reason for Rivers’s altered conduct^ta, me 
she discovered in the affections of Miss Darley whic^i 
I was supposed to have slighted! This aberration, 
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which had at first amused me by its recurrence, 
nearly deprived me o*f *my calm. 1, am a just, not 
avain mdn! # 

. ‘ Yoif know,’ she said, 1 wh.-jt. he> grievance* is 
better tfyin I, and must make ajlofvtnces for it.’ 

1 I cannot admif,’ .1 said firmly, ‘‘that Miss Daifley 
has any grievance.agains^ me.’ * ’ . 

‘Men never .do ifjmit these things, I 4 <pow,’* 
returned Sophia* calmly. ‘ As for me, I never see 
her unless she makes me feel I had no right to 
be Mrs. Joftn Stiood,! You needn’t look like that, 
John, I assure y*ou I’iji not .the least jealous. But 
I leat-'e you to Jmur reflections and your cigar.’ 

With this she quitted the dining-room, gieatly 
to my relief. By some strange compensatory process 
in the adjustment of human affaits, those nearest our 
affections are too often endowed with the shrewd¬ 
est fefulty of annoying us. I say tins out <?Tno dis¬ 
respect to my wife, who in this differed little from 
the wives of other men, but simply a*s a candid 
observer of conjugal phenomena giadually gathering 
experience , • , * 

With fehe approval of Sophia, anTl evidence of 
just resentrfcent st,my t’seatmfnt, I now decided 
to \naintain ordy official relations with Rivers—to 
accept instructions but offer no advice. 

& night’s rest, howevei, and possibly the feeling 
of freedom, restpred his serenity. His energy re¬ 
turned, his caty mocking good-temper with it. But 
the change in him onjy brought me fresh mortifica¬ 
tions. It i,s tr’ie that he no Ipilger spoke harshly 
t(j mft,'Sut on the other hand he seemed to regard 
me as an amiable fuisy person whose Opinion an$l 
personality c^rry weiglit »only because they are 
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supported by the associations of friendship. A 
horrible whispqr reached me. 

Coming to the office one morning a feW minuses 
eai Her than rnual, I stood by the semi-opaque half> 
opened glass door of my room and carelessly glanced 
in. r Watson, my clerk, v. ho stood at my table arrang¬ 
ing, the papers, was holding a conversation with the 
typewriter in the adjoining cabinet, whence I could 
hear her machine clicking out its dJly task. 

1 Mr. Rivers sa^s,’ called out the youth, 1 that he’s 
like the old servant whom you can’t sadk—a sort of 
fixture to be fed, flattered, and fooled till pension¬ 
time comes. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

Here 1 entered the room, ;ind Watson—an intel¬ 
ligent lad of eighteen—ceased laughing, and greeted 
me with a vivid 1 lush and a loud ‘ Good morning, 
sir!’as a warning of my arrival to Miss Brex, the 
typewriter. 

I said nothing for the moment, but an arrow shot 
in the dark' had pierced my heart. 

Who was like -in old sgrvmt who could not be 
‘ sacked ’? Although the word wi.s one which I had 
never heard Jvivers use, it might well have' been 
substituted by Watson tc. interpret his rheaning. 

Of whom could this have bee;: said ? Both 
Watson and Mi^s Brex, I was well aware, considered 
me‘fussy’—the epjthet is applied by subordinates 
to most men who insist on efficient service—but their 
disapproval of my methods was scare ly a reason for, 
their reception into the jocular confidences of Rivers ! 
To whom, then, had it been said ? 

There is a form of curiosity which is unencJuuabie. 

At last i was compelled to question Watson, in 
order, at whatever risks, to relieve it. 
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After pretending’ thread the I'imes, dictating a 
letter or two, and giving, a few trivial directions abbut 
the business of the day, I said as coolly as I could : 

. ‘ By the bye, Mr. Watson, when I came ir* just now 

I overheard yo’u telling Miss Brtj{ something about 
an old servant whpm Mr. Reiver's considered ought to 
be “ sacked.” May 1 ask whether, our president made 
these remarks to yoij?' 

Again the clejk gr<iw crimson. 

‘No, sir,’ he lejplied ; ‘tl}ey*were ma'de to Miss 
Uarley. She came in here yesterday with Mr. Rivers 
after ydh had gone. 

Have you „any ide^i who* the uhfortunate menial 
may be to whom Mr. Rivers refened ?’ ,1 inquired, 
with icy calm. 

Watson’s embarrassment dte^cned. 

‘No, sir,’ he answered; ‘unless they were talking 
*db®ut a servant of Miss Darley’s or of someone em¬ 
ployed down at Mr. Rivers's place? in the country.’ 

‘ But why—I'm not ^questioning you out of idle 
curiosity, Mr. Watson, but simply as an impartial 
observei ol hujnan peculiarities—why should you 
repeat,a stj.tdtnent made by Mi, Risers about a 
person of.wfhom you know nothing* to Miss Brex, 
vfho presumably k*nows less ? ’ • * 

1 Just for something to say, sir.’ 

‘ Indeed, Watson ? ’ » 

* . . • 

‘ You see, everything Mr. Risers says is interesting, 

sir,’ continuyd’the clerk,plunging restively. ‘As, he 
said the other* day, the papers* are full of what'he 
doesn’t say, so naturally what does say interests 
, Miss*Bre* and me.’ * » 

‘Even when you’ve no idea whonj he is talking 
about ?’ 
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‘ Even when we don’t know- whom he is talking 
abo'ut, sir.’ ,, . 

1 Thank you, Mr. Watson, for a very luckl’explana- 
tion. I suppose Mr. Rivers knew oY whom he was. 
speaking?’ 6 ’ ' 

‘ I suppose so, sE,’ repljed the yoyng man, growing 
slightly defiant under cross-examination. , 

‘ Perhaps I had better ask Mr„Rivers,’ I said coolly. 

‘ I hdpe you will not, sir! ’ ’ 

1 Why not!? ’ 

‘Because Mr. Riters would be very angty with me 
for repeating whdt he said to Miss Dailey by way of 
a joke. I had taken some things into Miss Bfux’s 
room to by typed, sir, so they didn’t, know I could 
hear.’ *' 

‘ I see, Mr. Watson’. But it was all a joke, was 
it ? ’ ’ 

‘ It rnpst have been, sir, for they laughed ( li : ke 
anything, and Miss Darley said “ Poor old thing ! ’” 

‘Then evidently she understood the joke, Mr. 
Watson ! ’ 

‘ Evidently, sir.’ 

‘Will you kindly deal with tfiese, Mr.-Watson.’. 

Here I gavo<him some receipts to acknowledge, 
• and our conversation 'ceased, but'not 4 before it hdd 
filled the atmosphere of the office of the League 
with the taint of U hideous suspicion, under „which 
the dignity of the secretary seemed rapidly 
withering. 

t o n / 

I had loved Lawrence Rivers once’ and t could not 
afford to unlove him, $ow. But did I lqve him ? We 
ask ourselves the question we cannot anSwer*when 
the mind, nunjbed under the impuct of a deadening 
shock, is incapable ojf response. 
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But whether I loVqfh him or not, I felt incapable 
of meeting him. * , 

• Fortunately it was not one of thfc days on which 
,he carr'e to the office. Before I left, therefore, I Jold 
Watso*n that I should probably be’ absent for a few 
days, but would ,send him ray address in case it 
should by necessajypo communicate with me. 

Leaving the office^ibo^t three o’clock, I cali'ed to 
see 4 )r. Scaber, tjie famous nerve specialist. W*e had 
been’in the samejorm at Archestcr, where he had 
exhibited .none of that genial and reassuring suavity 
of manner which in Tater life had vv'on him eminence 
in <t noble profession. * 

His waiting joom was full, but I sent yi my card 
with a pencilled note, and, because I was an old 
schoolfellow, he generously cfttisented to sec me oul; 
of my turn. t 

* Nothing wrong, I hope, Strood ? ’ he sgfel. as the 
door of the consulting-ioom closed behind me. It 
was full of rather bail pictuies purchased at the 
Royal Academy (Scaber fancied he was a connoisseur 
in art—his one vyeakncjfs), and he had hung his walls 
with pseposierbus landscapes and ^edkeus ‘ historical 
pieces’ (‘*h*enry V. after Agincouri.V for instance) 
uhder the erroneous impression that they created* 
the atmosphere of refined culture which intelligent 
neuropathic patients preferred to breathe. 

‘ Not quite the thing, Scaber,’ I replied. ‘A little 
out of sorts,you know.’ 

‘ Sit down add let me look at you.’ ’ 

# * j • * 

He placed jne in a chair opposite the light and 
, eJAnfined me critically. * 1 

‘You ’ro not a nophalist, I see, Stropd.’ 

‘ What’s that ? ’ I asked a little anxiously, for yven 
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though you are seeking only Ypdral support of your 
doctor, you are never quite.sure what sinister dis¬ 
coveries he may®make. t 

‘ J meart', yoy use alcohol.’ > *• 

We had shared a 6ottle and a pint of champagne 
at the last old-Archestrifin dinncr/Rivers had been 
in the .chair), consequently his .djvination , did not 
astourid me. ’ , 

f t t $ 

■ ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ in moderation, but pt all my meals 

and a peg or two before .turning in, But it isn’t the 
food and the drifofc—although, you knew, I’ve a 
wretched digestioh. The truth is, I ’m suffering from 
a sort of all-overish feeling. It isn’t exactly gidditVess, 
or fatigue, or sleepiness, nor yet insorpnia ; it’s a sort 
of mixture of them all. In fact,’it’s brain-fag! That 
admirable article of yo\i rs in die Popular Pleader made 
my symptoms quite clear, so I needn’t ask you to 
sound mf\Scaber, or take up any of youf valqable 
time (there’s a whole roomful waiting for you !), but 
just say the word that you {’-think I’m overworked, 
and want a change^to the seaside, and I feel sure 
that I shall come back a nevv.nan ! ’, 

‘Seems to< me, tStrood,’said he, 1 that, you Ire pre¬ 
scribing for youi’self.’ _ ° 

‘ It’s because you? article foresaw both the 
symptoms and the remedy,’ I replied. 

‘ Well, now I 16 ok at you, you do seem .pullqd 
down. I’ll tell you What! Go down to the New 
Bath Hotel at Brighton (I ’,m one of tijpe directors, 
you know), mention"my name, and they ’'il.make you 
comfortable. Take,a Scaber electrif. bath every 
other day (I tfied to prevent them from *usin£ Kiy 
name, but it no good), and w^hen the week’s out 
you* ; ll be fit enough to pla ( v all the bowling they 
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send down to the whlit-you-may-call-’em League, off 
your own bat.’ • 

V Thanks, Scajier,’ I replied, rising ; ‘it’s very kind 
'of you, I feekbetter already.’ , •. • 

‘By the bye,’ he said, standijij* beside me, whilst 
the firelight dantfed on the* diamond-pin (the gift of 
a grateful lady-pa<ient) i^fiich fattened the folds of 
his simple crcpt-de-Sf/ine scarf, ‘ by the bye, Jotrooek 
how*^re-things going on witdi “the great man *?’ 

Lawrence Rivers was always known as ‘ the great 
man ’ ajno*ng old Ar,chestrians. 

‘ All right,’ Lexclaijned. 

‘*A 11 right? *What do you mean by “all right”?— 
unless Rivers intend^ to many both ladies or they 
are both bent on marrying him ! Miss Leigh (Miss 
Darley’s aunt, you know) is a sort of patient of 
.mine vhen the newspapers frighten her off Christian 
Scfonce of whatever rubbish it is she runartfter.’ 

‘I know,’said I,‘she has a bad circulation and 
suffers from cold feet.* I remember giving her a 
carbon-pederette to*.vnjm thcm^last Christmas.’ 

‘ Ah, that whefi you were supposed to be 
engage*d tojhe girl,’ he interrupteS. .* 

4 ‘ Nonsense ! ’£ *iever was engaged ?o her ! ’ 

‘No? Well, I’m glad to hear that, Strood f 
Miss Darley will be able to reign at Beckstone 
Park ^nd rule “the great man” with a clear con¬ 
science then ! ’• • 

‘ I think vTe may take that for granted, Doctor*^’ I 
returned eheerfully.. t 

^C jpit^l, Strood, capital! Qaite the best thing both 
for the lady and “ the great man.” (dood-bye ! ’ 
Then Is we shook hands I neatly sLpped a pound 
and a shilling into his’soft palm* • 
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‘ ( Half fees for poor old schtvsfiellows, eh, Doctor?’ 
said I jovially. - ' 

‘ Since you insist,’ said he, with some reluctance,* 
‘<By the byQ, Scaber,’ said I, halting by th'c door,' 
for I had forgqt.tcn something of importance, ‘by 
the bye, you never said whether 'I should take my 
wife with me. You see I hate leaving her, but I think 
on the whole, you know, since < want complete rest, 

not to say solitude- 1 * „ “ 

‘ Exactly ! ’ replied ‘Scaber, hastily ringing the bell; 

‘ my orders are tha't you go to Brighton aVone. Tell 
Mrs. Strood so with my compliments ! ’ 

‘ Thanks, Scaber.’ " 

Then Dwithdrew and walked the pavpment of 
Harley Street, the first part of my task accom- 
-plished. , *■ » 

I was trying to flee from myself. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Wnff|i % man w, trying to lice fiom himself'it is 
usually because ha is trying to fj : de from disappoint¬ 
ment. r * 

r * « 

I glanced do^vn and up I Iarley jStrcet. At each 
end*'hovered a‘ vvhisp of fog, the London cousin of 
hoar-frosV « t 

It was too soonito go home and to explain to 
Sophia «the necessity of complete rest from worry, 
at the seaside which Dr. Scabcr Ivid imposed on 
me,*!jo I strolled to Bond Street, where ip- the shop 
of a well-known tobacconist I lighted a cigar, and 
gradually fell into a pleasanter train* of thought. 
Bond Street.exists ahiefly for administering to the 
pleasures of thej.eye. /'Yhe severity of the English 
race*, so*far a.^ it is possible, has bc»jn banished from 
the kingdom of, \^hich jjt is the unofficial centre. 
I stood befone the windows of a jeweller’s shop, 
^dreamily admiring sprays of diamonds scintillating 
in. the.brightness of the electric fight. Thgre were 
tiaras and bracelets, sapphires, moonstones, pearls, 
emeralds, turquoises, arid stones whose names I 
l^new not. * lfehin$I ^jhe plate‘-glass ‘ the giddy 
pleasures.of the eye’ were revelling naked and un- 
ashSmed, raising in the. gazer’s mind* visions of the 
fair vvom^i* on whos£ white throajs or queenly brows 
these glittering gems rflight most worthily shine.* 
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Then—my thoughts turnin^.'in a nobler direction 
to the— 


. ‘Jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Spari.ie fo” ever,’ 


I was meditating, as becomes a philosopher amid 
such luxurious association, on the vanity of female 
ideals, when once again tne fr miliar voice startled 
me. 

‘What surprise hre- you preparing for Mrs. 
Strood ? ’ it said mockingly. 

‘Such surprises, Miss Darley,’ I replied,‘are be¬ 
yond the powers of my poor purse. The diamonds 
gave me the usual food for reflection ’ 

‘“The vanity of human wishes,” Mr. Strood, and 
, all the rest of it, of course ? 

‘ Yes. “ The vanity of human wishes,” Miss Darley. 
I’ve j ust been to see Dr. Scaber, who has ordered me 
off to Brighton. Complete rest and freedom from 
worry, he says, are necessat/ for me.’ 

‘ I ’m sorry,’ she said, after a brief examination of 
my face; ‘ it seems to me that you ’•-e looking better 
than usual.' I know your wife thinks so. In any 
case, I shouldn’t think that great black end of a 
' cigar was good for you.’ 

I flung it away. 

‘You see, Miss Darley,’ I said, ‘I’ve had a gopd 

deal to worry me at the League. Rivers isn’t sure 

what policy to follow, Dr. Barker, on the other hand, 

has no doubts, whilst I come between them and 
. *> 
preach moderate vie,-vs.’ 

‘Moderate Views!’ she exclaimed. ‘Yoff kViov5 
what I think of them. However, the thing' is settled 
now. Lawrence wi}l support national military trair- 
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ing for all 4 Leaf^e,-is worth ! Those who differ 
from it can walk ont.'hnd found a “ League of Pew- 
openers for themselves ! ’ « 

‘ He has told me nothing of all this ! ’ I said, in 
some cinnoyaribe. « * u 

‘ We 6nly decided on it at hiricR to-day,’ replied 
the triumphant yoifng wonran. 

I looked at her in thp bright light flashed,, from 
the ,-sparkling jeweller's shop. She was in fays and 
a fuffhat crowned with gallant, aigrette. • The frosty 
air had torched Her cheeks with tleeper colour. She 
seemed radiant even for her, aisd extraordinarily 
ful«> of youth And th»*t intangible‘feminine resource 
which is not called strength although so much more 
effective* ' " 11 

‘ Well, I only hope the new«policy will be success¬ 
ful,’ I replied ‘The first effect of it will be to split 
thy League.’ 

1 X good thing too! We shall get? rid of the 
mean little tail then. '^1 sometin'es regret I’m not 
a man! Men love compiomises. Half of you are 
political time-servers. <Thank heaven Lawrence sees 
the right thing at last ! All of you people—his old 
friends and acquaintances—have made the worst of 
him. You’ve tViCd to cfat his wings and make hiqji 
flap in step with the clumsy crowd of so-called 
public men, who are afraid of offending either the 
mob or the flabby shapeless .thing they cSll public 
opinion ! l£very.one knows what thi:? country wants ’ 
—and she. flwng bac^Tier beautiful head till”*the 
delicate plume inkier hat quivered—‘we want dis- 
ci<pliflfe !*• I was talking t® a* famous soldier the 
other nijht, Mr. SferooS. The future of the Empire, 
he assures me, depegds entirely on the amougt of 
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soldiering the people are prepaid to l^arn to defend 
it.' Everyone outside a bonnet shop or a grocery 
store knows that, and yet when your League has a 
chance of doing its duty, you and rrften like you talk, 
of “ the necessity of moderate views ”! I've no 
patience with you all ! ’ , 

1 Miss Darlcy,’ I Replied (for playfulness is often 
the best retort to tirades oRthE kind ), ‘ Miss Darley, 
i’m afiaid you ’re quite a firebrand.’ 

‘And you’re a wet blanket, and consequently 
useless in a damp place! ’ 

‘ Well, we won’t argue about it,’ I said. 1 Besides 
there isn’t room on the pavement.’ _ 

She laughed and recovered her temper. 

‘ I’m going to the library to meet my aunt, who 
is changing a book, bih doesn’t know what she wants. 
It takes sovie time, for she's always afraid of getting 
something she calls “ realistic ” by mistake.’ 

‘Miss Lugh,’ I replied, ‘is right. You never 
know what dreauful book ,you may bring home 
from the library ! The old English reticence is fast 
disappearing. Nove’ists choose the most revolting 
subjects, and a certain class of readers enepurgge 
them in the selection.' 

We were walking back towards die library. The 
men we passed glanced admiringly at my companion. 

‘I don’t care,’ she said, ‘(I mean within decent ’ 
limits) wnat people write about, so long as they don’t 
pose. I’m sick of attitudes ! ’ 

‘flut then, Miss Harley, you are emancipated!’ I 
said. t * 

‘ If that means that J won’t let people treat rae 
as an idiot, I am, Mr. Strood ! Do you superintend 
youip wife’s reading ? , 
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\l ’m thanl/ful to^ay,’ I answered, ‘that she’has a 
correct taster She thinks there are set many un¬ 
pleasant things in real’life that it 'ij unnecessary to 
lodk foe them in* books.’ 

‘ Ah’! ’ Miss’Darley replied*, ‘ *«hen ifce newspapers 
will satisfy her curiosity! ’ • ’ 4 

At Bruton Street the,traffic stopped us for a 
moment.’ When we*had grossed it she resumed the 
conversation, but in a.more s.erious mood. • t 
‘ I ’in ^flad I met you,’ she began. ‘ There ’s some¬ 
thing I wapt to s^y. Dr. Scaber js sending you out 
of town,* it seems ? ’ • \ 

‘ J^est, electrfc bath», and that so;*t of thing,’ I put 
in hastily. ‘ I intend to write to Rivers to-night.’ 

‘ Don’t Troubl'd to do that, Mr. Strood; I *11 explain. 
In fact I’ve a capital ideg ! \V,hilst you ’re away I ’ll 
do your’work.’ * , 

‘ My dear Miss Darley ! ’ I protested. 

‘I'assure you I shall enjoy it ;• Lawnruce would 
love it. You’ll have a* chance o. 4 a well-deserved 
holiday! ’ ' o 

‘ But, Mis* Darley, j*ou don’^. quite realise what 
it means!’ 1 *s«i)ll, wi>n .the helpless sense of being 
thrust outpithe way by an irresistibly.cheerful force. 

« It means I ’ll «help Dawreuce cut the League’s 
miserable tail off!’ she replied, with charming 
fenergy. , 

"Then I made up my mind tq speak out. * 

‘I* hope you Vijl pardon me for what I’m about 


to say, Miss parley, but /our undertaking to mandge 
Mr. Rivers’s affairs dUggbsts a more complete under¬ 
stand y'g-'fcetwLen you than tl\e Vorld yet recognises. 
May I, a«, an old .friend, ‘ask whether I may be 
permitted* to congratulate him ? ’ ■*» 
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‘You may congratulate me,’ she cri^d, with spark¬ 
ling eyes ; ‘ I’m the happiest woman in England! ’ 

‘ I do so with all my heart,' I said. ‘ I ought to 
have seen it from the first, only the r folly—tjie folly 
from which the strongest of us are net free, and frond 
which even Lawrehce Rivers is not exempt- -blinded 
me.’ . 

‘Thank you for the compliment,’ she answered, 
dhughing. ‘You mean Lawrence n ust be a fool for 
wanting to marry me! 

Had this dazzling young woman no modesty, I 
wondered, that she dared to rejoice openly over a 
victory won by manoeuvres which all ‘he most refined 
traditions of her sex forbade her to practise ? 

‘ That it not a fair thing to- pay, especially to me, 
Miss Darley,’ I answered reproachfully. ‘I simply 
•meant to suggest tint you recognised his great merit 
from the first 1 (I remember your request for his 
signed ph^ograph before you knew him .), and ihat 
now you h'kve done all that>a woman can to signify 
J?o'ur respect’and admiration for him ! ’ 

‘ Respect and admiration.. Mr. St rood ! Fiddle¬ 
sticks ! I love him with all'my he'cyt, and am not 
ashamed to'say'so! I know exactly what you’re 
thinking and that you ’re°afraid 0 tr> say it. And, I 
"don’t bear you the slightest grudge. When a woman 
is perfectly natural, people make a point of depriving^ 
her of i character! But here we are at the library. 
Good-bye! Have a nice rest at the seaside, oome 
bgek, if you can, with more energetic views of civic 
duty, and don’t tell your wife anything to place me 
in the light of a virago! ’ * 

With that she left me, overcome with rfgret thaf 
’ one so full of f phy° : cal charm should be so destftute 
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of fthose soft Jind te^de* graces which we associate 
with all that we most jfcverence in woman'. 

Charis Parley had captured Rivers as she intended, 
buf could I believe her capable of making him happy 
after his passidn had outgrown *tlie rapture of his 
first enthtisiasm ? • , * 

I thought regretfully of Jris future prospects and 
those of tlie League as I talked home to breakdh^ 
news ,to my wife 



CHAFFER XXX 

,« ' • 

In England there is a perfect equality of tolerant 

contempt so long as it remains unexpressed: The 
ideals of one profession, and often of one class, may 
be the derision df all the othets. The illogical tur- 
L moil of opinion"thus produced affords fertile so x il for 
the cultivation of the party spirit. Of this Miss Darley 
and Lawrence Rivers were striking "examples. The 
former’s contempt fir. what she impudently called 
‘ politics 'for pew-openers,’ and the latter’s disdain of 
all human activities undriven by the highest intelli¬ 
gence, were each in its way typical of the disrespect 
. which one section of the community may hold 
all the others. Hitherto the League had prospered 
and established branches all'qver the kingdom because 
dangerous definitions had befeii avoided. The tough 
blunt-edg'ed'spirit of our race enables* us to remain 
blind to what we do'n’t want to Civic ideals-are 

held by all earnest people however standards may 
differ. Our League had prospered and attracted 
liberal subscriptions from .unconscious holders’ of 
conflicting views, because our scheme was as gener¬ 
ous as vague. Principles without definition had 
roughly represented our policy. It had been rather 
a hothouse for cultivating the civic virtues ’generally 
than for forcing any brand ef them ini particular, 
.There had sprung 1 up ampng us, however, in conse- 
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:ju^nce of thc|allege\J,si>ccess of continental methods, 
in energetic %roup oj* members bent on encourag- . 
ing the martial spirit, no matter a> what sacrifice. 
Thanka chiefly to the moderate views which I bad 
succeeded in Instilling into Ridejs^ th’cy had been 
permitted to advance no further*than Dr. Barker and 
his friends were prepared follcjw. Now, however, 
all that t had been^ abl$ to do to moderate* th« 
pace^of the League uns threatened with imtfiediate 
destruction, to satisfy the parsing whim 6f an ambi¬ 
tious youn^ woman, &ho, because* she had won the 
heart, hnd also caught the ear of c'ur leader, a poet 
by temperamerft and ,*n organiser by accident. 

It had become, therefore, my plain duty to warn 
Rivers beToic it was* too late. On my v?ay home, 
therefore, I stopped at Uie dob, and wrote him a 
warning’letter, pointing out the dangers td which (if 
Miss Darley’s account of his projected policy were 
accmhte) lie was exposing the' forties of the 
association. , * , 

Having thus relieved my mind, I went home and 
told my wile of my visit to T |)r. Scaber and its 
results. t Sojahut, f howeVer, who I r^ust #ay has her 
faults, attainted my’ 1 brain-fag’.to an ihdiscriminat- 
ing use of tobacc<5 And stimulants. The advocate of 
total abstinence from tobacco and alcohol for the 
forking classes, she desired to try the effect of 
siiftilar’austerity on her husband. She had urged 
the same course o£life on her late husband ; indeed, 
I had heard, h<w sugge^l that his neglect of he*r 
advice was’ one of the main causes of his death. 
On ihis ST»bject I am not in «. position to offer an 
opinion. |. * t 

Tlie professor, howeyqj, had ribt only failed Ao 
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accept this advice, he had aUW refus’d to see a 
, doctor until it was too late, consequently my pre¬ 
cautionary measure made my position stronger than 
his. 

Moreover, Sonin'a had met Dr. Scaber (he was 
present at our wedding), and had been impressed by 
a specialist whose nmc nAd appeared with those of 
other • eminent men under a bulletin published to 
reasstire public anxiety concferning’ the health of 
the head of'a great ducal house, popularly berteved 
to be suffering from kleptomania. She* therefore 
decided that I must follow Scatter’s advice,’In spite 
of her personal disapproval of'it. Its absurdity* as 
I pointed out to her, struck me too; still, in such 
cases, I argued, a wise man defers to the opinion of 
.his physician until experiment proves it valueless. 
It seemed cruel, I continued, to separate us at a 
moment when, morally speaking, I most i\eeded ,her 
sympathy ; "but even for condemning me to solitude, 
Scaber had, T presumed, some reason which the lay¬ 
man could not recognise. . ' 

On the followin'' morning, therefore, after an 

° f ? 2 

affectionate farewell, I left London ’and instead of 

r 

going to the Bath-Cure Establishment, whither 
Scaber had directed me, 1 took ttp irjy quarters 'at 
the Bedford Hotel, fully persuaded that its pleasanter 
situation and solid British comfort more than com¬ 
pensated for the hydropathic conveniences offered 
amid less congenial surrounding;. Here I s’pent 
several contemplative day.^ watching - far-off sails 
steal ghostlike across the dim verge of the wintfy 
horizon, or iri agreeable converse with Mi?s- Flora 
Eldon, the eminent and charming comedibnne, ( then * 
recuperating at the Metropo'e with her mother, Mrs. 
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Macvittie, wtiose l^te husband had been my father’s 
old friend. ' , 

For serveral years I had not been*out of 1 harness.’ 
, I' now* discovered how much the collar Jiad rubbed 

me- * J * , 

I fiad decidcdpt would serve* Rivers right (he had 
not replied to my letter)^ let him find out, how ill 
he could afford to dp without my assistance.—^Fram 
YVatson I received, hbwever, some disquietii'g’infor¬ 
mation. ‘ Dr. Barker had Joecn snubbe'd’; the pro¬ 
tests of the ‘pew-opener part/,’ as Miss Darley 
called fhem, treated’ with ind.(Terence. 

Jkliss Darley, I ldarncd,* came ’almost daily tp 
Victoria Street, apparently ‘making hay ’ with the 
interests of the League. For the consequences of 
Rivers’s vehement acccrptai.Ci of the doctrine that 
the citizen’s first debt to the State js to'fight for it, 
anij to insist, as a right, on being efficiently taught 
how’ I was consequently fully * prepared; but 1 
purposely absented myself from that, sinister but 
historic meeting whgn, if the figure lie permitted me, 
he flung the, L,eague,fit the f*et of thy group of 
eminent sqjdiirs then endeavouring Vj drag their 
fellow-countrymen into, the .reactionary net of 
rttilitarism by tfn’eatening them with the point of 
,the German bayonet. 

, Tlujs, owing to the intervention of a ras^i young 
woman, and tlje amatory weakness, of a man of 
genius, a scv~iety«founde^I for the encouragement of 
civic duty in *the jibslract was' converted into an 
engine of propaganda foP’ the* advancement of the 
yieftsP oT\ no doubt patrjpfic, but tertainly a re- 
actipnar^V military* clique. Sweetness and light' 
were to be abandoned «f*r the stford and the spear, 
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the rifle club, the parade gjdbur/d, and| the .barr^k 
square. What was the resu-'t? I reg/et to say I 
had only too ctfearly foreseen it. The Nonconfor¬ 
mist members, of t^e League, under the leadership, 
of Dr. Barker, in a body, unable, as they said, 
to support an association which rimed at compel¬ 
ling the State to inflict oh an intelligent people the 
evils-’ jw rapidly undermining manhood and destroy¬ 
ing iriitiative in France and Germany. 

Why, it will be ksked, did J remain in my 
Brighton Capua Whilst these changes were taking 
place at Westminster? 

My answer is a simple one. ’ » 

Rivers had treated my appeal with silent disdain, 
and I did*not wish to expose myself to a second 
rebuff. ” 1 

Meanwh'ile, however, rest and sca-air had restored 
my health^ and I returned to town to find that the 
League (or what remained of it) had become, in 
everything but name, a branch of the League of 
Imperial Patriots. 

I returned to London by a^mornirg train. Sophia 
and I had pst finished lunch, and wc™ dcplo.ing 
together the prbbable effects of the reckless spirit 
“which had transformed the character of the League, 
when the servant entered the dining-room and said 
that Miss Darley was in the drawing-room aqd 
desired to see me. 

■We exchanged glances. Was it a message of 
peace or war? Sophia’s .pper lip stiffened. ‘ I 
think,’ said she, ‘ I hi d better see her alone.’ 

But this terrified met Sophia was in rio colidilia, 
'tory mood. Moreover, she had cause t'<Sr offence. 
Her husband had' been t.'eated as a’ person of 
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sniall importance! VT* underrate me was to'lower 
her own position. F<Jr,the slight put upon me she 
lipid Charis Darley responsible. » 

, 'But there waS nothing to be obtained .by an open 
conflict now tfiat Miss Darley’s/ Jplendid prize was 
capti\re<5. Som« day Rivers’ would discover his 
mistake in allowing' her tc?tlrive,me from his coun¬ 
sels. For this anticipated triumph we could^ffosd 
to wait. > i » * • 

As’ quickly, therefore, as ,1 oould, and with more 
vivacity than I was accustomed to use in arguments 
with Sdphia, I pointed out the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing the peace .* « . /• > 

‘ My d^ar,’ I protested, ‘ let us not forget what wc 
owe Miss Darley, and in return pardon lifer impetu¬ 
osity. She is still so inaxpetiJnced,’ 

‘ Inexperienced, John 1’exclaimed ply w<fe angrily ; 
‘ shp’s' 'as r^lever as a monkey. I know hovv to behave 
myself in my own drawing-room,'so yofi needn’t be 
afraid that I shall makc^ you look* ridiculous in J:h(j 
eyes of the ^yohng jv'omaii you once pretended to 

admire. Come along 1* 4 

« • 9 «. - 

Theg, 110 J without apprehensions, I ,followe<i her 
into the d»afving-room, where opr visitor w’as standing 
by the window.’ 'Sophia’s grfeeting was somewhat 
t cold, but I endeavoured to atone for it by the 
warmth of my own, whilst Miss Darley watched us 
both with the faintest glitter in her eyes. * 

‘ Quite plgasanfcto be l^ack in town/I began. ‘ It’s 
kind of you.toacome ov#;r to telbus all the news.’ ’ 

* ‘ Yes, there are things you J?oth ought to know/ 
she*repff#d. * • » 

IJere S’ophia stepped‘resolutely in. # * 

‘ The League has bpf n dangerously active sjnee 
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John took his much-needed holiday. No doubt ^bu 
wifi be relfeved to replace it^'gffairs uvderhis quiet 
and discreet guidance ! ’ • 

■£he challenge was given! It" was prtjmpfly^ 
accepted. The wji^te'plume in Miss Darien’s hat 


bout, Mr. 

* 


vibrated as she replied : * > 

‘Our pqlicy is qjiangfcd. Th'e^ League has had 
enough lethargy. Mr. Stnjod ljnows my views.’ 

‘ Yes*’I put in, with .gentle‘firmness ; ‘and wshilst 
I admire thfeir courage, [ fear their result.’ 

‘ Well, that’s wiiat I’ve come over ». 

Strood.’ 

. ‘Did Mr. RivSrs send you?’ aske*,t Mrs. Strood 
grimly. . ( , 

‘ He didn’t send me, but he ‘knows I’ve come—• 
come as a diplomatist.’* • 

‘ Exactly,’ I qbservcd blandly. 

Miss Darley looked at me, but with a ( cotnef of 
her danciiib eye'on Sophia watching with d set 
face. . * 


‘ Is diplomacy necessary?’ sh f e asked. 

‘ About as much ap we can*-pool between us,’ Miss 
Darley replied. «• ' ‘ t , , 

I saw my ‘.wife’s handsome nose imperceptibly 
wrinkle and heard thfe gust of an' angry sniff. M*y 
nervousness increased. 

‘ Then you havfc something unpleasant t<p say, 
Miss Darley?’ I said; 

‘I don’t think you ought ^o mind it,’ sl^e answered, 
‘ bht some one ought to *say it. iLike Jack the 
Lizard in Alice in Wq.nde.Aand I’m put on to do ail 
the nasty work’ < 

/ ‘ I never re.jd Alice in Wonderland ,’ said Sophia, 
in \ voice that seemed unusually bass. 
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_ But Mr. Strooc\ha*, I’m sure. He ’ll understand, 
and perhai#i help ny! over the tiresome*places.” 
Miss.Darley gave me a smile of reassurance. 

Mf wife, \tho naturally was disinclined to en¬ 
courage sueff tactics, frowne’d. * J * ' 

‘%fou know Ijow much Lavtfrepce dislikes saying 
unpleasant things, csp*«ially to his friends,’ Miss 
Darley*continucd.* # # „ , % 

l had not noticed* it, bullet it pass. • . • t 

* Well, you are one of his rudest, consequently he 
has the greatest cfaims on ycg.tr indulgence. We 

have been thinking-’ * 

^ Who are*“wc”>’ intewupted'Sophia, in a still 
deeper voice. , 

‘ Lawrence’and f, of course,’ returned Miss Darley 
sweetly. ‘ Well, we hai-e bfjUi thinking that it would 
not be fair to ask you to continue to act»as secretary 
nywthaf you are so strongly opposed to our policy.’ 
*Your policy, you mean,’ mutfered rrfy wife. 

But Miss Darley, deciding* not to hear the 
remark, resuifted sweetly as ever : 

‘ No doubt ^your ftioderatcj views are excellent 
vihcty thiy-c ’5 nothing particular to £e done, Mr. 
Strood, iiflt the League in £utur» jnteVicls to be a, 
whip for a<ijerrfi(? patriotism, hot an elegant debatipg 
society for the discussion of the abstract virtues.’ 

‘ {Vnd what do you want me ft) do ? ’ I asked. 
‘Resign at # once, John, o? course,’ said* my wife. 

1 That’s v^hat they wagt! ’ 

‘ Under. tl*e cjrcurfistances* I think perhaj« it 
would be well if I were >selie^ed of my duties. Still, 
LjawrerTee and I have been associated for many 
yjars afrd this sucklen*rupture is painful to me.’ * 

‘ But there need P* no rupfure, Mr. Stropd—i 
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mean in your friendship. Ir> ajly case La wren/e 
can Tie trusted to do what is rjfe*bt.’ 

‘I know I caw rely on his generosity,’ I .replied, 
conscious o£ a smothered sound frdm Sophfa, oh 
whose face I feared* ( £o fook. 

Her voice broke, the long silence which follr/wed 
my dignjfied acquiescence 1 . 1 

«I daro say, Miss Darley, T you .think that my hus- 
,bind is'being treated with as'mucK consideration 
as any salailed person pan expect, and I should 
have no reason to cemplain if 1 did not know him 
to be the victim of sentiments very far removed 
frpm the politics of the League!’ 

Whilst my heart beat with ,horrible fears Miss 
Darley looked surprised. 

‘ I haven’t the faintbnt idea what you mean , shv_ 
answered. *‘ Mr, Strood resigns because he dis¬ 
approves of the work which the League „prcfpo$es 
to carry out/ So far as I can see there is no senti¬ 
ment in the matter.’ 

‘ I see what my wife means. (Please be quiet, 
dear !),’ I said desperately, before she could speak. 

‘Then tell ,Miss Darley so'to her' fa£e!’* cried 
. Sophia. 1 It ’s'timie sqme one let herkno.V the truth, 
instead of feeding her 6n flattery !’'”„• ' 

‘Why! what is the truth?’ asked Miss Darley, 
astonished but unexcited. 

'The truth is that you are getting my husband 
turned out of his place because he .preferred me'to 
you*! ’ 

Something seemed tp cm:k within me and to fall' 
in a shower of acrid clust. Through the coirftlsiow I 
lyeard a voice I scarcelyrecognised*as myownfexclayn- 
ing : ‘ Don’t listen td her! Sophia doesn’t mean it! ’ 
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HVliss parley, witl^acfrriirable calm, faced the’storm. 
Either she \las touch^by my appeal of had a pro-, 
hound Acquaintance with Mrs. S^rood’s peculiar 
tempeV Her answer was as ful^of dignity as it,was 
magnanimous and forgiving. J ” 

‘ if what you %ay were true, ft would be very un¬ 
generous of you, to say *it of j woman, whom you 
once regarded as a £rien$l ! ’ ■» 

Her # unrcse 5 tful Mignity staggered m(! by its 
splendour and deprived Sojihia of powir of speech. 

In a pjfinful silence Charis Hurley made for the 
door Without losihg a shadow’ of her faultless 
sgsrnity. Sh£ was lfalf out* of the“ room before n\y 
wife looked her reply : ‘ I in glad you have the grace 
to admit it ! ’ _ * > 

Hush, Sophia ! ’ I antroaietl. Then 1 followed 

t * it * 

Miss Darley downstairs with a stream of incoherent 
applofjie% In the hall she stopped to hear them. 

‘1 understand, Mr. Strood,’ she said ‘ that’s why 
1 said what I did. I wanted to pacify her. 1 

‘It was ^TK%nifi£ent of you!’ I said. ‘There’s 
not another v^oman In London who would have 
done it. ^ sh'all nev^r forget it! 

I opened! the street door.. We* stepped out on 
file pavement ^.ifgcthpr. Thfc carriage was waiting! 
Pale vapoious lights were shining over the square; 
columns of half-luminous mist?> gathering in the 
west were preparing to receive the setting 3 un. The 
sk£ was fujl of solemn majesty. 

‘ I neyer^ I<repciatcd/f ‘ never knew a woman could 
*be so generous. Forgi>*a» hgr if you can, and for 
hdbveri'f’sake don’t tell Lawrence! ’ • 

,You*can trust me}’* she answered. ‘Poor thing, 
she’s suffering from.an illusisuf not uncommon to 
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my unhappy sex! I ’m sovryjfor her. But ^ne 
woVd of advice, Mr. Strood. Don’t let her—pardon 
me for putting it bluntly !—but don’t let her make.a 
fool of herself again ! ’ ' r * , 

With this 'She stepped into the carnage. 

‘ I ’ll try,’ I said. 'What else could I say ? 

Then she drove away. 

My wife received me with anything but a repentant 
foce. , RAt last that young woman" knows what I 
think of hen! ’ she exclaimed. 

But the time had come for me to assert myself. 
I did it with as nrUch resolution’as I could summon, 
but with misgivings as to the effect. 

‘Sophia,’ I said severely, ‘as my wife vou have 
every claim on my indulgence, protection, and 
respect; but in insulting Miss Darley in your c 
*house, it is my duty to tell you that you have com¬ 
mitted a breach of decorum which I cannot easily 
forget! ’ 

For the moment she was taken aback, but 
promptly recovering, letorted with "a spirit which 
won my reluctant admiratiorP: 

‘ Don’t talk nonsense to me because you ’re afraid 
of her, John !- You know as well as I dodhat what 
~ I told her was perfectly true ! When you married 
me, either you were in love with Charis Darley (and 
pretended you were not), or else she was in love with 
you, as y>ou have led me to believe. In either case 
you have behaved abominably! »Now they have 
made you resign, there’s no hing to be got out of 
toadying Mr. Rivers andd’-'s lady-loves ! ’ J 

‘ Sophia,’ I replied, ‘ this discussion is both pain¬ 
ful and hopeless; so, if you 'please, we will make 
•it brief. The sentiments you express ill become 
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a woman of your experience. Still, there fs one 
reason tor (tverlookipg them. They were uttered 
out of affection for me! I will now leave you to 
reflect'over what I have said. When we meet at 
dinnet, I trust we shall both be 'better able to make 
greater ’allowances for the other! ’ 

Wich that I left the 120m, pursued, I regret to 
say, by hngry protests. 

At dinner that evening we scarcely spoke. . Sophia, 
I suspected, after thinking the matter out, discovered 
some of t^e flaws inner aggressive attitude to which 
I had drawn her attention, al .hough, of course, I was 
far too generous to expect her to admit that she 
had made a fool of herself—a fact to which all 
sound argument pointed ! 

importunately the evening brought us a surprise in 
the shape of a card from Miss .neigh requesting our 
presence ‘on the occasion of her niece’s marriage to 
Mr.* Lawrence Rivers.’ By the same post there 
came a charming letter from La'wrence. Modesty 
forbids that I should nere repeat the kind things 
he said, although I read them to Sophia with some 
pride. t 

How cot Id I bear rancour against such a man ? 
With practical!), die whole of polite society to choose 
from, he assured me that it was only the fact that I 
myself was married that prevented him from beg¬ 
ging me to be his 1 best man,’ and that he hoped I 
would nevertheless afford him all the support in my 
power! I wa c touched* and flattered by a message 
’which plainly said, Remember, John, that after all I 
am your friend ! ’ 

IJndei these generous Overtures Sophia also ur.- 
stiffened. . * 
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( f. * # 

.In the genial moment following reconciliation^ I 
confided in her a secret which hitherto d : screuon had 
•withheld. 

I told her of my ambition—how I had begun to 
writfe a life of ILaynence Rivers, and of the valu¬ 
able material a'iready collected. Commerci illy, 
I assured her, such a work would 'some day be of 
extreme" value. ’ 

.‘Rcfrmmber Roswell!' said.'l, ‘and Boswell’s 
' fame ! ’ ^ 

In spite of her respect for literature Sqphia had 
not read Macaulay’s unjust attack on the prince of 
biographers, whom methods i have foil owed so far as 
the altered conditions of our time and my greater 
integrity of purpose permit. » 1 

Of my literary scheme my wife expressed ~ 
modified approval. She' now knew, she said, that I 
did something else besides read nasty French novels 
when I shut myself up in the study! Such a work 
as mine, she more^ve; believed, would be useful to 
t'ne world, since it would show how little men sup¬ 
posed to be great differed from those known to be 
small. 

‘When woirfen come in you are all the same, John,’ 
she added. ‘Mr. Rivers and his 'ady ; loves wil 1 
interest the next generation quite as much as the 
quarrel over CarlylF(whose books I could never read) 
interested ours.’ 

‘ It’s my inteht’ion to tell the truth at all risks, 
Sophia,’ I replied. J 

‘ Then I wouldn’t give much fur the character of 
the two women who’ve been fighting foi tip mar ! ’ 
sjiid my wife. 

Thus a most unfortunate misunderstanding was 
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followed By a pleasing reconciliation. To ratjfy it I 
to£k So^hia^to the\h*alte and afterwards to sup at 
a fashionable restauran? , 

*'For»the man whS seeks a remedy for ‘lovers’ 
quarrels’ (if i may apply a *ph?ase•sc-'Tight to*the 
regrtttetl dissensions with my wife)*the healing pro¬ 
cesses are always* at hand*. Thus a day of unkindly 
confusioti ended fn ’an evening of domestic p'eace. _ 



, CHAPTER XXXI 

* ,, 

Lawreitce Rivers was married in March, and 

the world gushed about it. I have every reason 

to believe that he considered 'his second and 

mature crop of rapture a satisfactory harvest; but 

I had seen Diana Leighton's ~pell Working in his 

undergraduate days and wondered at it, but now, 

although readmitted to his favour, I was denied 

opportunities for observatiqn. It may be that ' 

avoided speaking to rhe-of his marriage to s] 3 arc my 

feelings. There was, moreover, another reason for 

his reticence' The*bride’s will had to be considifed, 

as vyell as the peculiar temper of my own dear wife. 

The unlucky outbreak of temper on'Sophia’s part 

had created a coolness between the two ladies which 

discouraged ^ny ^candid exchange of views. Of 

course we were .present at the weddif.g (Sophia 

•lpoked imposing in dark green velv'eh), but the bride 

spread about her for our benefit an atmosphere of 

amiable derision which neither of us could breathe 

with comfort. 

‘When the new bride comes 1 in. at the door;’ I 
murmured to Sophia, ‘ the ol 1 friqnds -fly. out at the 
window.’ My wife approved of the phrase, which she 
described as ‘ w : tty and,original.’ ‘ I’ve 1 nc‘paf’e.ice 
vrith the young woman,’ said she, ‘ with her airs nnd 
graces. You woulJ think to look at her that no one 
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wag evej married bcibr£. t She had the impertinence 
just now, Join, to cosfjyiment me on your “ middle- 
class discretion.” ’ . * 

p ‘Yofr should‘have told her, ijny c^cas,’ I replied, 

‘ that ft was tho stuff on which tke, British Empire 
has k.een built ujY * * 

But if the brides' disrespectful irony psovgked an 
attitude of impartial criticism in us, it called forth 
adnxratjpn in «thcrs.* ‘Brilliancy’ was the*r*word 
for it. Already I t drgaded ]est«she**\vourd be known 
as ‘ the brilliant Mrs. Rivers.’ Boor Lawrence, who 
loathed* phrases ! Nothjng would*cause me greater 
ann^vance th 3 n to hear Mts. Strood described as 
‘ brilliant,’ for which, £ am thankful to say, her levity 
has given no excuse.' - . " 

' liowevcr, Sophia and I, as e s ^c remarked modestly 
at the time, were only ‘ two* old-fas'jionCd ciphers’ 
wh<^dfthi\ count. We couldn’t, she said, expect our 
friencls to marry to plpasc us. Theresas society 
to be considered. v ' „ » . 

From this # po^nt of view we both agreed that the 
marriage seeqncd a corrtplete success. In the wider 
worjd wher^ Rivers’s ftiture was being patched with 
increased interest, greater things btgan to be ex- 
pdeted. If fe^s n^ahagement of'the League had lost 
ljim the confidence of the classes yhom my ‘ middle- 
class discretion ’ was supposed td represent, i$ had 
made him popular in^ circles which may ‘wlfhout 
disldyalty df scribe as ‘ Qpurt.’ ‘ Lawrence,’ I heafd 
Miss Darley« s?y just lfefore het marriage, ‘is 3 n 
aristocrat, and the world -expects him to act as 
one Vt * • o 

Now I was a sound L’iberal! Tha^ was why she' 
always feared my influes&e. * *" 0 
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, * c • ' 

So Lawrence was married', ai}d disappeared frprr 
my sight, though not from njy thought? for six lon^ 
months. Beforf. they returned, Japan had seen them 
the. Far EasJ, ;yid t\ie fragrant wonddrs of the'tropics 
It was reported tin an evening paper tha't Mrs, 
Rivers was busy on a book entitlefl Paradox in the 
Pacific,& rumour fonwhid'f I am thankful to say there 
w'as no foundation. t ( , 

When at last the, wanderers Returned home, 
although mhny things h^d hapoened, my determina¬ 
tion to write Rivers’s biography had only become 
stronger. I had already rcachdd what the Sritic of 
the future will probably call ,, ‘the e'nd of the first 
period’ in both our lives. Ik now only remained 
for me to^-consider the changes which the insidious 
influence of tnarriaj?, that spares no natures, 
inflicted oil Lawrence's. Would the amazon tame 
the hero or the hero subdue the amazon ? r No pi an 
knows better than myself that wedlock is a conflict 
of'wills. What, in the Rivers memge, would be the 
resultant of these forces? Tlrat Was the problem 
to which I was proposing tc 7 devote all my .powers 
of penetration wf>en it was my misfortune to cguse 
him unjustifiable offence^ By some sernnge obli¬ 
quity of vision one 'man never tjtiite knows what 
another will take as a compliment. I had wished to 
do honour to Laurence whilst he was on his wed¬ 
ding tour 8 —to prepare the public for his return, but it 
secerns that I only succeeded in irritating his wife. 

'"This is how the thing^ocenrred. » 

Some time before Rivers married I was informed 
that Bilge and Co., the famous popular 5>ublis«iers, 
’intended to issue a work under-the title oi-Youth¬ 
ful Promise in 'Eminent laving Men, and I had 
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‘a^proa^hed them,’»as*the phrase is, with thc.vjew 
of collaborating. The* editor, Firkin O/aliam, in 
reply hafl invited mp to contribute.* My long and 
Jhonoumble association with ^av^renf c ;R ivcrs must, 
he sgi 3 ,Jiave aoquainted me with fasts in my friend’s 
career which it should be both my privilege and 
duty to <*ive to thfj world. **He further suggested that 
the time was now igpe #for* a sympathetic‘accouht 
of the p%rt Rivtjrs had played in the Finck agitation. 

This story, of c^mr^e, I liwid ;firefly written in my 


biography, and it only remained* for me to obtain 
Rivers’^ permission to t thus honour his juvenile 
ene r <y. lie*was, however, ploughing the seas 
S( 4 mewhe$e between’Japan and California. I de¬ 
cided, therefore, that it was unnecessary* to obtain 
ins sanction, since I couki lift jielp feeling that his 
reputation was safer in my hands than m his own. 


Bef<jre*finally accepting this honourable and lucra¬ 
tive‘commission, howevjsr, I consulted Sophia. Did 
she think I was justffigd in adding an interesting 
and important chapter to the history of our time? 
Sir Louis Fiqckjiud be*en dead for several years, so 
these w^re jpo risks pf* libelling nir.f ; r#orpover, the 
conduct oft jtawrcnce Riygrs throughout (but for a 
fetv innocenl, m*iSifestations of eccentricity) had> 


Ijeen greatly to his credit. Should I or should I 
not write it ? 

*‘What do Biige apd Co. dffer?.’ £ske& *Sophia, 
always a woman erf business. 

I mentioned ihe runoifnt. 

” Then write it at once 1 ’ “she* exclaimed. 1 1 had 
no ida^ gft^sip could be so costly.’ * 

* T!*is is how that V?mS.rkable contribution entitled* 
‘An Illustrious UnSergiSaduate # a,nd an Ungrateful 
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University ’ appeared in Bilge s excellent publication, 
which had a well-merited sigrtgss with, the public, 
although unfaiily reviewed by the press aird guyed 
in ^would-br cpmiij paper as ‘The Love-Affairs ofj 
Mighty Me n.’ , t 

For some reason or other Rivers was displeased. 
He cabfed.to me from Sari’ Francisco (where he saw 
a 'sensational account of the article in an American 
papei’)/' Next time you are bent on making me look 
a fool, kindly askbeawe.’. 

I was not, therefore, quite unprepared^to find a 
certain coldness in his manner towards me after his 
seturn. * • 

But although Rivers did not invite me to Bectf- 
stone, andj was in consequence debarred the satis¬ 
faction of studying as t a husband a man whops* I 
had observed as a love-, he nevertheless saw me at 
his club, where I will say that, in sp : te ~o f his 
unreasonable annoyance, he treated me with'the 
consideration, due to our long acquaintance. For 
my literary attainments he had ^he utmost contempt. 
Men who have succeeded in verse not infrequently 
despise thos^, who piease the j opular taste in prose. 
For this, therefore, I .could easily forgive Jrim. But 
sdthough he had every right fas a'sfipcrfine critic)\o 
object to my style., he had no excuse for regarding 
what was written in a most flattering not to say 
fulsome vein ;^s t a piece of offensive vulgarity, ex¬ 
cisable only on the grounds that if was well- 
irftentioned. 1 , , 

Naturally I protested.**- * 

‘I regret exceedingly,’ I said, ‘that y 6 u cjLifilike 
•my essay. 1 ^. is personal, ho ck'tibt. It liad to be. 
It i,s biographical.*' • f* 
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Biographical indeed.! Why, it’s bad .enough to 
make a merest ma«*blush in the darlc!. How do 
3*ou thihk it pleasgs my wife to *read of me in 
a beastly book devoted to.thJ viyiityes of lucky 
growers, and successful mcmbcrs*o£ Parliament as a 
love-sick undergraduate with “ai? eye like a hawk” 
and “a port like Mprs,” arfd allrthe rest of it.?’ 

Ah! How did it#ple%sefhis wife? » * 

T^at.was tlie question!* The anger was not 
Lawrence’s, the nffeijdcd vanity w^ft nof Lawrence’s, 
it was all*the reflection of the lucfy’s rage. 

But *it was not lor ipe to tell him this. When 
onc'p a man'ihas nfarried a woman she becomes 
sacred tg> his friends. Not only must the virtue 
of Caesar’s wife be above suspicion, he*' tricks of 
ten'aper and little meanuessas ipust also be raised to 
the same pinnacle of flattening security. " 

Uisfeack, therefore, of saying ‘ I forgive you for 
being annoyed by my.article, because, { know your 
annoyance is only the. pale reflex o£ your wife’s,’ 
I tried to argu?; it opt on philosophic lines. 

I was wgitiyg history, I said, not. concealing 
tritfh. • The public.hfed a rigli? tc# kn.sw.how great 
minds developed. The .historian, Vito in this re¬ 
spect acts *gs a Ynero transmitter, has a duty to 
perform. Accuracy must never t^j sacrificed. 

But Rivers refused to hear me. 

* * f » 

‘ My good feilow, .you maefe m® Look flke a fool 

in a’damned vulgar boc*. because Bilge offered you 

a big surt^ far She vvretclfed performance. They told 

me so! You insist truth**mi»stjn’t be “sacrificed,” 

so tiitje ft,*is for you ! ’ « * 

‘What did Mrs. Itlvdrs say about itd’ I asked. 

‘ Sa3| 1 ’ he replied, ‘tiJat you sought to be kicked ! 
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Would you like to hear what M/ s. Leightoq, thinks 
too)" '■ „ . \ 

I was not prepared for this, but said ‘Yes’!’ •„ 

TJien he took a letter from his pocket ami read 
as follows: ‘Of '-ourse John Strood’s ridiculous 
article is in the worst possible taste and style. 
Fortunately your position is too fjrmly established 
to* be damaged by it. I’ve^reacj greater absurdities 
a'bout" Prime Ministers ! Still, I tlp’nk yop might 
forgive him' thi. “'time on the understanding that 
the offence is not repeated. Probably - the poor 
fellow imagined you would be battered. Hi's refer¬ 
ence to “ the fair woman who .it this, time exerted 
so profound an influence on your character” is tot; 
ghastly for words ! ’ 

‘ There ! ’ said Rive is, closing the letter, ‘ now j*ou 
know what your friends ithink of your performance 1 ’ 
What could I say? Diana Leightcyi’s • letter 
simply shovfed thkt the unhappy woman was'^still 
infatuated, and that she was consequently a witness 
whose evidence carried no weight 1- I could not 
tell him this. But here the .natter, so far as Rivers 

1 l t- 

was concerned, e"deCl. • ‘ „ 

I had, howef'-cr, a short interview with-Mrs. Rivers 
pf a still more unpleasant, character. .1 gathered 
from it that she placed me reluctantly in the rank; 
of impudent and presumptuous impostors. I hearc 
her subfrPssivoly, as becomes , a gentleman whose 
antagonist is a lady of i, igh spirit gnd shrewc 
tongue with whom it is impossible to bandy words. 

But what did she meac by ‘ presumptuous’? Die 
she sug*gest that I clai.med a right to publish what 
ever I chose about hei. husband because I wa» hi: 
1 friend as well as her rejected,lover ? 
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Unless this was he? meaning* I can trace* tion& in 
he*r attack*. But remembering that aft a.r?gry wotnan 
poll say anything, I dismissed these painful thoughts 
from Iny mind? , 

Add now have reached* thq p<?int in my story 

on which I look back with ar heart full of unshed 

. • • 

tears. * \ 

Against the mdchinaticyii of a woman^’man Jias 
no.safe shield,* • » . • 

l*wifl endeavour^to describewrong done me 
as briefly, calmly, and impartially as my wounded 
feelings permit. » • 

I must s*y I w#.s ‘surprised at* the persistency 
with wjiich Mrs. stivers sought my wife’s society 
when, at the'.beg frilling of May, they came up to 
s^y in EatcJn Squarej \vhe*e Lawrence had taken 
a house for the season. J Sbphia^ wlv) could not 
afford a^ carriage, was constantly offered the con¬ 
venience of her friend’s! When I /isked Sophia 
what the intimacy .meant, sHe ifimpiy told me that 
Charis was a»deli"htfi?l woman whom we had much 
misjudged! • 

t ‘ I # always told ycjft so,’ I repliejl. 

‘ Of g£*irse she didn’t like hg^Jhusband being 
made a fgol of *n tnat**thing you wrote about hinj,’ 
Sophia resumed, ‘but we couldn’t expect that, and 
you were well paid for it as I t%>ld her! ’ 

This remarjc struck me *rs sometvhaj »irtless, but 
I*had implicit fgiith ii^Sophia, an*d Suspected nothing 
behind these tactics fiut the renewal of a friendship 
interrupted by afl outbreak of temper on my wife’s 

IdU. •; * * * . 

, How.ill-matc\ed is* mays credulity with woman’s 


cun 


png! 
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Yet'Twas warned 1 My stepmother warned me. 
‘You don’£ expect me to be'-ieve two women wAc 
nate one another as they do can be as thick 
thieves for nothing !’ she said bl'untly- 

Biit I remained blind ard unsuspicious whilst 

Sophia’s mind w'as being seduced, seeing only' in 
this false friendship a reason for self-congratulation, 
I even went so far as 1 to express this feeling to 
L^wreqc?' who looked odd 1 , 1 but said that it was 
‘gratifying.’ •' 

‘ Gratifying,’ indeed*] " > 

I now know that I have the* power to remain 
calm under the cruellest Mow: 
iBut to my wretched story ! 

<At that time my papers were k^pt in two drawers 
in my study. That which contained the type¬ 
written copy of the mt: tv'script entitled ‘ Biography 
of Lawrence Rivers’ formed part of a desk t once 
the property of the.late professor’s father. Of this 
the lock was broken. The d'rawer containing my 
own manuscript, however, was--carcfully locked after 
I had worked at the laborious task which I had 
undertaken for the highest of purposes. 

One day aftei breakfast—a delightful rooming o'f 
e§rly summer—having iight&d my pipe, in studious 
mood I went to the drawer "with the° object of 
making certain ext'acts from the typed copy to 
add to an, anonymous article which I was writing 
for a Nonconformist review strongly opposed to 
Rivejs’s policy as president of f-he League. 

The title which I had chosen for my cohtribution 
was ‘ Causes of the Failifre of the Civic League,’ an # d 
I was much interested in hny work, v . ' , 

.Suspecting nothing, I sought tin carefully edited 
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typed copy of the finished potion of my *work, in 

it.% fanliliir place.' I'd my astonishment I »found 
it gone., * * * 

*• I rang the bell aifthquestionecj the servant. 

At* first sbe could Sjrow mo light ’on it, but on 
beihg 'pressed suggested that. IVTfs. Strood might 
have lent it to Mrs. Rive>»s, who had called yesterday 
after dinner! • / * * 

Of this visit I, fqor^innocent, who had* b.een pt 
the cluft, had h'eard nothing i 

‘What, makes’yo?i thiifk Mrs. Strood lent it to 
Mrs. Rivers?’ I asked, struggling against a panic. 

Because t|ie maid had .seen M.ss. Rivers carry 
^Wa> something wtych might have been i£l 

Then? was •nothing for me to do but await tti£ 
return of my wife, who was stopping in Westbourne 
Gr&ve. • At last I heard tip dick of her, key in th& 
door., Standing in the s&idy I cfalled to her in 
th^hall. * . 

‘Sophia, come here! ’ % » 

1 What’s thg matter iow ? ’ she asked coolly. 

‘ Sophia, *vhere i£ m^ manuscript ? ’ 

‘Oh, that? tjfinj*? J lent it^to Mrs. Rivers, who 
wds cjriov^ to see ft.* 1 * • . 

, Then you a *wieked, 'deceitful, treacherous, 
w«man ! ’ said, «6\\fe£>t by a rush of righteofls 
indignation. I 

. ‘ How dare you?’ she retorted, quite unabashed. 

‘^iVoman!’ I* said*, ‘jou have btetm seduced from 
your duty do me, and lyrvc compiitted^an act indis¬ 
tinguishable ffom A theft! Restore that manuscript 
to me at; jnae! ’ • . • 

■ ‘IVs tejo late! \I,sold ii.tb Charis* Rivers for twp 
hundred pounds—Vnuclj mdre thiyi y^>u were likely. 
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ev«r te'be paid fo^- <t. She'and I talked it over, 
and* ceme .tp the conclusion' if. hasn’t safe in yf«*ur 
hands. I 4 iope«.she won’t show' it to her h us b an .d, 
but she said it didn’t much master whether be saw 
it oV not, becaVtse nothing, you coufcl write* now 
would greatly astonish him.’ 

Then she ‘ swept from the room,”as the novelists 
say, and* in my rage* I'followed her to the drawing- 
rqom, .pytsuing her up the sfair^ Vith.reproaches. 

‘They say.you^ .Hied your last hdsband.’H cried, 
in a burst of candicj wrath, ‘but' I ’fin damned if you 
shall bully me! I shall bring an action against 
that woman. I ’ll raise- a scapdal that will make 
her hair st#nd on end! ’ * * 

. To what excesses of speech swtft anger may hurry 
the mildest'of us ! The respect which I hold for my 
wife forbid^' me from repealing here her still more 
unbridled reply*. Whilst, however, the dispute was 
at its height, and the drawing-room furl of'/iur 
clamours, the door opened and'the servant announced 
Mrs. Rivers ! 1 , 

‘Tell her what you’ve just bb'en saying to me!’ 
cried the enraged Sophia, pointing to our visitor. 
‘ Tell her, if yqu dare!’ * .* ’ * 

, At this I turned to Chart'S Rivers j.nd said : , 

*■ ‘ Madam ! return my manuscript! ’ * ’ * 

‘Too late!’ sheireplied. ‘I showed it to Law- 1 


rence. \Ve burned it this morning. Lie told me t« 
tell you that, fdr *your own .^akfe, it was the best he 
coyild do for v you ! .You couldn't, he said, publish it 
during his lifetime. • If you survived him (which 


Mr. Str®od, I pray heaven you may not!), apjl printed 
ij, you would ruin hi £ ve putatio f for evtjr. »*i?oui 
.awful book, Mr. ,Stroo*j, h/; sacd, bears the same 
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relatioy to truth that the C<r~*ic History bf R»me 
d<?es to X.hc t Life of 'Ccesars. He fisljed me, ftow* 
pver, nftt to be angry with you. ®“ Th'e poor old 
fello\ 4 ,” he s;!id, “c^i’t help *it! ” , The fact is, 
Lawrence hajl been oxpecling, sc?m£thing of the 
sort!’* t * 

1 There! now 

my wife. . , . 

Rut, with ej ? es averted from my wife, I* bent my < 
frown on Mrs. Rivejs. i* ,' * . 

‘ Madam ! ’ I repeated, ‘ resi o*e my manuscript! ’ 

‘ D8n’t be silly, Mr. Strood !’ 3 he replied. ‘We’ve 
bought it. *If you yish to nalk thetnatter over with 
Lawregce, go rouifd and see him. He»’s quite in¬ 
terested in £ou! * He says you are one of those 
cl^aracters which deteriorate with notoriety. As a 
clerk In a-public office, he'says, you, would have 
discharged useful if* mecnanicai duties, but as the 
stellite of a public man you ■are dangerous. He 
regrets that he was.the mearts of changing you from 
the first tg the last. ?Ie can’t, however, be expected 
to let you^write rubbish about him and publish it as 
biggraphy,*altnoiigh I believe tpe thihg is common 
enoifghA , . .? * 

But anger stiil burnccl witfiin me. , * 

‘Madam!’ I stfid for the third time, ‘J will "not 
quarrel with you, nor will I blrfme you for seducing 
my wife frorrv hereinty, no* furthei* for,burning the 
fifce of my friend against me Sy*the means which 
you have ^earned ohly too well haw to employ! 
But I "will consiflt my solicitor, and in due course 
yepr tfusbclnd sjj,all hear from fne. J have the honour 
of wishing you goocUrtioffyng! ’ , 

. \yith that I stfod^jfrom the noorfi, leaving the two 


,/ou’ve *got^tlje truth, John!’ said 
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womeh on what the)”doubtles's regarded as tye field 
of victory.' - 

But why should I relate thf? painful close^ of ? 
friendship which (when there* was only one woman 
in the case) hac? been honourable alike to Rivers 
and myself? Suffice it to say it did^not survive the 
vengeance f inflicted jo.r wVat I may call the rape of 
my, manuscript. - v 

-Whcnff left the house that fatal rooming I had 
intended never .to rytufin. Bqucfier, my lawyer, 
however, suggested other counsels. 

‘You’ve a manuscript copy of the thing, haven’t 
ycju ? ’ he asked. - 

‘Yes,’ I replied. r r 

Then from the literary point of view you ’re as 
well off as ever, since tire other’s destroyed ! ’ 

* This I was compelled 1 to admit, although it was 
not necessarily a fact w'hich wl need tell the uthgr 
side. 

Boucher naturally took a purely business view 
of the outrage, and finally, arter ,some* controversy, 
I allowed myself to be persuaded. - ljdvers was 
threatened with legal j roccedings ; Rivers’s lawyers 
^my own na'me,«al.?s! was still on their b.a t- s-plate) 
suggested arbitration. My ow/pfathcr was appointed 
arbitrator* Finally I was awarded an extra fifty 
pounds ! And here this part of the business ended. 

I hurry ow it Quickly, because my rrind refuses to 
dwell on such loathsome details. , 

As a further resuk of the intervention of my 
father and stepmother ^1 was reconciled with my " 
wife, and’’returned td the roof whjch, in tjte fy-ff 
heart. of my just indignatijfh, I Jaad, abandoned as I 
thought for ever. Sophia*is a£n excellent woman j,f 
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a littl^ misguided, a'nd all of studibfts and 

philosophic habit* nied the comforts t o^ a refined 
( home, nnc? the solace which some mbre or less 
fcind&d spirit*of the oAher sex r»!one can bestow. 

w. naturSj however.*, is 'not. orfe tvhich can lie 
down under a sense of wrong. In this instance it 
took a subtle vengeance. 1 , # * 

The tnanuscript'.which my enemies in their hjjste 
had overlooked, was s &1 mine. IIowcoukl.it best, 
be utilised? 1 ijon^ulted t]Ie s~. of justice hidden 
in my own heart. ‘ Conver! into a novel! ’ was 
the answer of that'secrertribundl. 

I took the maniyfcrlpt (‘this maryscrijit), and by 
chaii^ipg names, places, and professions, produced 
the present \v*ork, &hich by a readjustment of details 
in^no way detracting from’its accuracy gives the 
lives iif two men (myself and anot!v-r), each ®f 
whom fyas made a distinct mark on his time. Of 
rrf/ readers at least fifty per cent, wijl understand; 
the remainder, I doufat not, \’-illtshre?vdly guess. 

‘Yes, this* is my ‘revenge! Under the aliases 
which I have chosen for them, Lawrence Rivers 
and Jtiis wife*, Dic\na % Leightoij ai^d my step-mother, 
and * evfl* Sophia .will have aji .-opportunity of 
•judging {.heir* *wn conduct* in the clear light oT 
day. Of all thes*e it may be said, mutajo nomine 
de te fabula narratur!’ * 

A stroke of.audacity, no doubt, aiid oije, admitting 
o£no reprisals., ^ 

Yes, this is my revdnge ! 
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